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THE driver leaned out of 
the cab of his engine and 
gave the brigadier a little of 
his mind. 

“Look here, I am a civilian ; 
I know my duties. I had my 
eight bogies on, and by the 
rights of things I had no 
business to take on your 
beastly truck—and now I tell 
you that the line is not safe, 
and here I stay for the night. 
Bear in mind that you are 
now dealing with civilian driver 
John Brown, and he knows his 
duties.” 

“My hearty fellow!” an- 
swered the brigadier, who had 
commanded a Colonial corps too 
long to be put out by “back- 
chat” from a representative of 
the most independent class in 
the world, “that is not the 
point. If we were all to do 
our duty rigidly to the letter, 
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we should get no forwarder. 
It is not a matter of sav- 
ing this train, it is a matter 
of a gentleman keeping his 
word. I have given my word 
that I will march out of Rich- 
mond Road to-morrow at day- 
break. You wouldn’t like it on 
your conscience that not only 
had you made a pal break 
his word, but you had also 
been the means of leaving a 
gap in the line for De Wet. 
Duty be hanged in the Imperial 
cause! What did Nelson do 
at the battle of Copenhagen? 
Now this is just a parallel: I 
know that you are loyal and 
sportsman to the backbone, I 
want you to be the Nelson of 
this ‘crush.’ I know I can’t 
order you—but I know that 
you are a sportsman, and as a 
sportsman you will not give me 
away. Look here, I am just 
L 
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going into the telegraph-office 
for ten minutes. Think it over 
while I’m there!” 

The driver’s face was a study, 
and as for Fireman Jack, he 
just smiled all over his dirty 
countenance. There is only 
one way to a Colonial’s heart, 
and you must be shod with 
velvet to get there. We then 
adjourned to the little shanty 
that served Deelfontein for a 
stationmaster’s office. We— 
that is such of the staff of the 
New Cavalry Brigade as the 
brigadier had been able to 
collect in De Aar. 

“Where’s a map?” asked the 
brigadier. The chief of the 
staff looked at the intelligence 
officer. The intelligence officer 
looked at the supply officer. A 
map! No one had ever seen 
a map. But a “Briton and 
Boer” chart had been part of 
the chief of the staff's home 
outfit, and after considerable 
fumbling it was produced from 
his bulging haversack. 

“Well, you are a fine lot of 
‘was-birds’ with which to run 
a brigade: but this will do. 
Now, Mr Intelligence, jot down 
this wire :— 


“ From O.C. New Cavalry Bri- 
gade to O.C. first squad- 
ron 20th Dragoon Guards 
which arrives at Richmond 


Road. 


“On receipt move with all 
military precautions at once to 
Klip Kraal, twenty-six miles 
on the Britstown Road. I will 
follow to-morrow morning. 
Look out for helio. communi- 
cation on your left, as another 
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column is moving parallel to 
you to the south.” 


“There,” said the brigadier, 
“we have got over that diffi- 
culty, and anticipated Kitch- 
ener’s orders by twelve hours. 
May Providence protect those 
raw dragoons if old Hedgehog! 
is in the vicinity. Three days 
off a ship and to meet Hedge- 
hog is a big thing!” 

The dirty and smiling face of 
Fireman Jack was poked in at 
the doorway. 

“Please, sir, the driver says 
as how he is ready to move, and 
would like to start as soon as 
possible.” 

“Hearty fellow!” said the 
brigadier ; and then as we 


climbed into our saloon again 
he added: ‘There is only one 
way of treating these fellows. 
Treat them as men, and they 
are of the very best on earth; 


combat them, and they won't 
move a yard. Some one at De 
Aar ordered an extra truck on 
to this man’s train, and he has 
been sulking ever since. Now 
that he’s on his mettle and 
emulating Nelson, you will see 
that he will bustle us along. 
Nothing but a dynamite car- 
tridge will stop him. My fel- 
lows in Natal were just the 
same.” 

Two hours later, just before 
it was dark, we ran into Rich- 
mond Road. The driver jumped 
off his engine and strode across 
the platform. “General,” he 
said, with the frank familiarity 
of the Colonial, “I should just 
like to say that I had shaken 
hands with you. I wish that 





1 Commandant Hertzog. 
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there were more like you; we 
should all be better men. Good- 
bye and good luck to you, sir !” 


It is not intended in these 
papers to compile a historical 
record of the operations in 
South Africa to which they 
relate. But in order that the 
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part which the New Cavalry 
Brigade played in the campaign 
which arrested De Wet’s inva- 
sion in February last year may 
be intelligible, and in order that 
the readers may better under- 
stand the peregrinations of our 
own particular unit, it may be 
expedient here to give a brief 


Line of De Wet’s Invasion 

Line De Wet should have taken - - > 
Intended direction of British Columns —____-» 
Railways 
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v (, from the Note-book of @ Staff Officer) 


outline of the initial scheme 
which, sound as it may have 
appeared, within twenty-four 
hours of its birth became en- 
shrouded in the usual fog of 
war. After outlining the scheme 
all we can hope is that these 
papers may furnish occasional 
and momentary gleams of light 


in that fog, since their object is 
not to build up contemporary 
history, but to furnish a faith- 
ful record of the life and work- 
ing of one of the pieces on the 
chess-board of the campaign— 
a piece which, in this De Wet 
hunt, had perhaps the relative 
importance of a “castle.” 
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De Wet’s long-promised in- 
vasion—of which Kritzinger’s 
and Hertzog’s descent into Cape 
Colony had been the weather- 
signal—was now an accom- 
plished fact. He had invaded 
with 2500 to 3000 men and 
some artillery. Plumer had 
located him at Philipstown, 
had effectually “bolted” him, 
and, in spite of heavy weather, 
had pressed him with the per- 
severance of a sleuth-hound in 
the direction of the De Aar- 
Orange River Railway into 
the arms of two columns in 
the vicinity of Hautkraal. A 
week previous to this, as soon 
as it was known that De Wet 
had evaded the force intended 
to head him back when mov- 
ing south down the Orange 
River Colony, the railway had 
been taxed to its utmost to con- 
centrate troops on the Naauw- 
poort-De Aar- Beaufort West 
line. Day and night troop- 
trains, bulging with khaki and 
bristling with rifles, had vom- 
ited columns, detachments, and 
units at various points upon 
this line—Colesberg, Hanover 
Road, De Aar, Richmond Road, 
Victoria West, and Beaufort. 
Lord Kitchener himself, at 
a pace which had wellnigh 
bleached the driver’s hair, had 
hied down to De Aar in his 
armoured train. Plumer had 
diverted the invasion west, 
Crabbe and Henniker and the 
armoured trains had kicked it 
over the railway-line. Kitch- 
ener was content. If De Wet 
followed his jackal Hertzog 
into the south-western areas, 
the columns on the line from 
De Aar downwards were to 
move west as parallel forces 
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and tackle the invader in turn. 
Each would run him till ex- 
hausted, with a fresh parallel 
to take up the running from 
them as soon as they were 
done; while at the end, when 
the last parallel was played 
out, De Lisle as a stop stood 
at Carnarvon, ready to catch 
the ripe plum after the tree 
had been well shaken. Ad- 
mirable plan—on paper. Ad- 
mirable plan if De Wet had 
only done what he ought to 
have done—if he had only al- 
lowed himself to be kicked by 
each parallel in turn, churned 
by relays of pom-poms, until 
ready to be presented to De 
Lisle. But De Wet did not 
do the right thing. He was 
no cub to trust to winning 
an earth by a direct and ob- 
vious line, where pace alone 
would have killed him. He 
was an old grey fox, suspi- 
cious even of his own shadow, 
and he doubled and twisted: 
in the meanwhile Plumer ran 
himself ‘stone-cold” on _ his 
heels, and the majority of the 
parallel columns, played by his 
screen of “red herrings,” coun- 
termarched themselves to a 
standstill. The old, old story, 
which needs no expansion here. 
Admirable plan, if only the 
British columns had been as 
complete at their rendezvous 
as they appeared on paper. 
We were the New Cavalry 
Brigade — the 21st King’s 
Dragoon Guards and the 20th 
Dragoon Guards, just out from 
home; the Mount Nelson Light 
Horse, newly raised in Cape 
Town; a battery of R.H.A., 
and a pom-pom. But where 
were we? We were due to 
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march out of Richmond Road 
at daybreak on the morrow. 
Two squadrons of the 21st 
King’s Dragoons and one of 
the Mount Nelson’s were 
with Plumer—Providence only 
knows where—learning the law 
of the veldt. The rest of the 
Mount Nelson’s and one squad- 
ron of the 21st King’s Dragoons 
were at Hanover Road. One 
squadron of the 20th Dragoon 
Guards was at Richmond 
Road ; two squadrons were in 
the train on the way up from 
Cape Town. The guns at 
least had arrived. Yet we 
were about the value of a 
“castle” on the chess - board 
which was to mate De Wet. 


“Now we shall have to take 
our coats off.” 

The brigadier was right. It 
was no mean affair to arrive at 


sundown at a miserable siding 
in the Karoo, called by courtesy 


a station, to find its two 
parallels of rails blocked with 
the trucks containing the 
nucleus of a cavalry brigade, 
and to get that nucleus on the 
road by daybreak. The supply 
column was all out, the battery 
half out—these were old sol- 
diers; but the two squadrons of 
20th Dragoon Guards had not 
yet awakened to the situation. 
The brigadier looked up and 
down the platform, gazed a 
moment at the long tiers of 
laden trucks, and then made 
the above remark. 

And we had to take our 
coats off. The 20th were new 
but they were willing ; and it is 
difficult to say which hampers 
you most, an over-willing no- 
Vice or an unwilling expert. 
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You who sit at home and rail 
at the conduct of the campaign, 
rail at the wretched officer, 
regimental or staff, little know 
what is expected of him. You 
have your type in your mind’s 
eye—an_ eyeglass, spotless 
habiliments, and a waving 
sword; you pay him and ex- 
pect him to succeed. You 
place the greatest man that 
you can select to guide and 
cherish him, therefore if he 
does not succeed it must be 
through his own shortcomings. 
In your impatience you opine 
that he has not succeeded. 
Therefore he must be ignorant, 
indifferent, and incompetent. 
Little do you realise the in- 
justice of your opinion. You 
sweat during a war an intelli- 
gent class—the same class, be 
it said, from which the best 
that your universities can pro- 
duce is drawn,—you sweat it 
as no other educated class 
would allow itself to be sweated 
in the whole civilised world, 
and yet, though men drop in 
harness for you by dozens 
every month, you turn upon 
them and revile them. Can 
you not appreciate the fact that 
it is not always the medium, 
through which the Great Head 
you have selected works, that 
is in error,—that the pilot’s 
hand may be at fault, and not 
the steering-gear? Take us 
that night at Richmond Road. 
New troops, no staff, little or 
no information, and an order to 
be in position at a point 50 
miles distant in 36 hours. If 
bricks have to be made, has not 
the workman a right to expect 
to be supplied with the in- 
gredients? Is the blame alto- 
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gether his if, when exposed to 
the heat of a tropical sun, his 
hurriedly constructed clay 
crumbles to pieces for want of 
the straw with which his task- 
master failed to supply him? 
We think not. But that night 
at Richmond Road we had no 
time to ruminate upon our 
difficulties. We had to sur- 
mount them, and with our 
brigadier we took our coats off 
and buckled to the job. 


Telegrams :— 


1. To Intelligence, New Cavalry 
Brigade, Richmond Road, 
from Intelligence, De Aar. 


“You must organise your 
intelligence locally, impossible 
to supply so many columns 
with men from here. Will see 
what can be done later. 
Authorise such expenditure as 
you think fit.” 


2. To Int. N.C.B. from Int. 
De Aar. 


“De Wet Expert! reports 
De Wet moving towards Vos- 
berg. Plumer still in touch. 
Hertzog, Brand, Pretorius, all 
between Prieska and Vosberg 
with large quantities remounts 
for De Wet. Theron has been 
detached by De Wet, moving 
south rapidly to join Brand, 
intention attacking Britstown. 
Local farmers Hanover and 
Victoria West districts col- 
lecting to assist invaders. In- 
form New Cavalry Brigade. 
This wire is repeated to In- 
telligences Victoria West, Car- 
narvon, Fraserberg, ‘Chowder’ ? 
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Cape Town, Orange River, 
Beaufort, and Chief Pretoria.” 


3. From Brigade- Major New 
Cavalry Brigade, Hanover 
Road, to O0.C. N.C.B. Rich- 
mond Road. 


“Hope to move out here to- 
morrow. No trains available. 
As ordered by you, proceed 
direct to Britstown. Saddles 
for Mount Nelson’s not yet 
arrived.” 


4. From Asst. Director Trans- 
port De Aar to O0.C. N.C.B. 
Richmond Road. 


“Impossible to equip you 
with more mule transport than 
has been forwarded to you; 
will make up your deficiencies 
with ox transport, which will 
be waiting for you at Brits- 
town when you arrive.” 


5. From O.C. De Aar to O.C. 
N.C.B. Richmond Road 
(60871). 


“ Proceed with extreme cau- 
tion, as local rebel commando 
under Van der Merwe said to be 
collected at Nieuwjaarsfontein 
between you and Britstown. 
As extra precaution you may 
take the company of Wessex 
Mounted Infantry stationed at 
Richmond Road with you as 
far as Britstown.” 


6. (Six hours later) “ Vide 
my 60871. Wessex M.I. coun- 
termanded.” 


These only represent a por- 
tion of the communications 
which were waiting for us in 





1 A special Intelligence officer was told off to watch De Wet’s movements. 
2 Chowder” was telegraphic address of general commanding line of com- 
munications in Cape Colony. 
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the telegraph - office at Rich- 
mond Road. But they are a 
fair enough sample to illustrate 
the difficulties with which the 
brigadier had to contend. The 
communication about the rebel 
gathering at Nieuwjaarsfontein 
moved him to moralise. ‘“ Alas 
for my advance squadron! If 
I believed that it was true, I 
would move out at once with 
what we have got and nab 
those rebels. But as it is I will 
leave it to the advance squad- 
ron, and we will supply the 
burial-party in the morning! 
Look here, Mr Intelligence, 
you have got to form an In- 
telligence Department to-night. 
You had better set about it at 
once.” 


The Intelligence officer walked 
out into the clearing in front of 
the station and surveyed the 


scene. It was now too dark to 
see his face; but there was that 
something in his attitude that 
betrayed the feeling of utter 
hopelessness which possessed 
him. It is in just such an atti- 
tude that the schoolmaster de- 
tects Smith Major’s failure to 
prepare his Horace translation 
before that youth has hazarded 
asingle word. The Intelligence 
officer had been ordered to raise 
an Intelligence Department for 
the brigade. Trained in the 
stern school of army discipline, 
he had no choice but to obey. 
And with this end in view he 
left the precincts of the station. 
Then the absolute impossibility 
of the situation dawned upon 
him. Not a soul was in sight, 
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and even if there had been, 
though the powers of the press- 
gang officer were vested in him, 
he did not know a word of the 
Dutch or Kaffir tongues. He 
stood upon the fringe of the 
gaunt Karoo. On either hand 
stretched a waste of lone prairie, 
—a solitude of gathering night. 
Out of its deepest shades rose 
masses of jet-black hill: the 
ragged outline of their crests 
bathed purple and grey in the 
last effort of the expiring twi- 
light. Already the great dome 
of heaven had given birth to a 
few weary stars, and but for the 
shrinking wake of day still 
lingering in the west the great 
desolate pall of night had fallen 
upon the veldt—the vast, mys- 
terious, indescribable veldt ! 

But as treasure-trove is found 
when the tide is at its lowest 
ebb, so often when the wall of 
impossibility seems an insuper- 
able mass of concrete, it is found 
to be the merest paper. As the 
Intelligence officer, awed by the 
great solitude of the sleeping 
veldt, stood musing on its fringe, 
a voice hailed out of the dark- 
ness— 

“What ho! 
is that?” 

A moment more and a 
mounted man cantered up, 
and a young Africander threw 
himself out of the saddle. 

“Whose column?” asked the 
new-comer. 

“The New Cavalry Brigade!” 

“ Not Henniker’s?” 

“No; who are you?” 

“T’m one of Rimington’s 
Tigers! I’m attached to Hen- 


Whose column 





* Rimington’s Guides wear a piece of leopard-skin in their hats, and are known 


as Rimington’s Tigers, 
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niker’s column, and I’ve been 
sent down here to round up a 
man who lives about these 
parts !” 

“Have you got him?” 

“No. Who may you be? 
Have you got a match?” 

The Intelligence officer felt 
in his pocket, and an inspira- 
tion came to him as he fumbled 
for the matches. 

“How did you see me? I 
never saw you, and you were 
against the sky-line.” 

“A cigar is a big beacon, old 
chap!” Then the Tiger struck 
a light, and for the first time 
realised that he was talking to 
an officer. “Oh, I beg your 
pardon, I thought that you 
were a civilian.” 

In the short life of the match 
each had taken stock of the 
other,—the one, a_pleasant- 
faced Imperial officer, the other 
a hard-bitten Colonial. The 
Intelligence officer was the first 
to speak. 

“Do you speak Dutch and 
Kaffir?” 

“T do.” 

“ Are you in a giant hurry to 
get back to Henniker’s? ” 

“T’m not wearing myself out 
with anxiety.” 

“Well, look here, we shall 
probably meet Henniker in the 
course of the next few days. 
Come along with us till we 
strike your column. I am In- 
telligence officer of this brigade, 
and I want to get together 
some sort of an Intelligence 
gang to-night. We start at 
4.30 to-morrow morning. 

“In what capacity do you 
want me?” 
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“ As my chief guide. 
know this country?” 

“ Indifferently ; but I'll soon 
find some one who does. Have 
you got any boys?”’! 

“Not a soul. I’ve only just 
this moment arrived!” 

“Well, we must have boys. 
Where are we to go?” 

“To Britstown.” 

“Then we want a _ white 
guide and at least four boys. 
Yes, I'll come, sir. What’s the 
force?” 

“ Tt’san embryo brigade; but 
when we get it together it will 
be quite a handsome force — 
three regiments and six guns!” 

“ Any Colonials?” 

“Yes, the Mount Nelson 
Light Horse.” 

“Never heard of them, but 
you now want to raise these 
boys. What kind of a man are 
you? Do you gostraight in up 
to the elbows, or do you play 
about in kid gloves?” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“Well, will you come down 
to a farm over there, and back 
me up in everything that I do? 
We can get all we want there!” 

“Tl back you up in every- 
thing that is in accordance 
with the exigencies of the ser- 
vice.” 

“Which means ?” 

“That I don’t wear 
gloves 1!” 

“Come along, then; we'll 
soon round up a gang!” 


Do you 


kid 


A quarter of a mile brought 
the two men to the enclosure 
of a little Karoo homestead, 
nestling in a hollow in the 
veldt. The Tiger was leading 





1 Native boys. 
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his pony, and after he had tied 
it to the rail outside, they 
walked boldly up to the veran- 
dah. They were greeted by an 
excited dog, and a minute later 
the door was opened by a tall 
cadaverous-looking youth. 

“ What do you want?” 

The Tiger answered in Dutch. 
The farmer had evidently seen 
him before, as he bridled angrily. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” came 
the answer. “You have come 
back again. Well, I am sorry 
we have no forage for you!” 

“Tt is not forage I want. 
Where is your father? Here 
is an officer who must see the 
‘boss.’ ” 

“T tell you the ‘boss’ is not 
here. But will not the officer 
come in. Good evening, mister, 
come in here. I will bring a 
light !” 

The two men were shown 


into a sitting-room, and the 
youth disappeared. A moment 
later a slender girl of about 


seventeen whisked into the 
room with a lamp, put it on 
the table, and disappeared. 
But the light had shone upon 
her just long enough to show 
that she was very comely. The 
true Dutch type. Flaxen hair, 
straight forehead and _ nose, 
beautiful complexion and faded 
blue eyes. The farm evidently 
belonged to people of some 
substance. The room, after 
the manner of the Dutch, was 
well furnished. Ponderously 
decorated with the same lack 
of proportion which is to be 
found in an English middle- 
class lodging - house. Har- 
monium and piano, — crude 
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chromos and distorted prints 
upon the walls; artificial flow- 
ers, anemic in colouring and 
glass-protected, on the shelves ; 
unwieldy albums on the table ; 
coarse crotchet drapings on the 
chairs; the Royal Family in 
startling pigments as an over- 
mantel. For the moment one 
might have fancied that it was 
Mrs Scroggin’s best parlour in 
Woburn Square. 

After considerable whisper- 
ing in the passage, the mother 
of the family, supported by two 
grown daughters and _ three 
children with wide-opened eyes, 
marched into the room. 

“Good evening,” and there 
was a limp handshake all 
round. 

The attitude and expression 
of the good dame was combat- 
ive. She was stout, slovenly, 
and forty. And the first im- 
pression was that she had once 
been what her pretty daughter 
was now at seventeen. There 
is nothing of the beauty of 
dignified age in the Dutch 
woman passed her prime. 

“Where .is your man?”? 
asked the Tiger. 

“He has gone to Richmond 
to sell the scaapen.” * 

“ And your sons?” 

“T have no sons.” 

The Tiger threw open the 
photograph album on the table, 
and put his finger on a recent 
photo of two hairless youths in 
bandoliers. The likeness to 
the good lady in front of us 
was unmistakable. 

“Who are these?” 

“My sister’s children,” came 
the glib answer. 





1 Husband. 


2 Sheep. 
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“Good,” said the Tiger, as 
he slipped the photograph out. 
“T shall keep this. Who is 
the young man who opened the 
door?” 

“ Bywoner.” } 

“Good; then he can come 
along with us. How many 
boys have you on this farm?” 

“They have all gone with 
my man.” 

“ All right, I am going round 
to see—bring a candle. All 
right, don’t make a fuss, my 
good lady. Don’t take that 
lamp ; the officer will stay here 
while I go out.” 

The stout vrau produced a 
piece of paper, and laid it on 
the table with all the confidence 
of a poker-player displaying a 
Royal Flush. The Tiger picked 
it up and read :— 


“This is to certify that Hans 
Pretorius can be _ implicitly 
trusted to give all assistance to 
the military authorities. He 
has furnished the required as- 
surances. 

“ (Signed) L . 
“ Resident Magistrate.” 


The Tiger held the slip of 
paper and photograph side by 
side for a moment, and then 
slowly lit the former in the 
flame of the lamp. The women 
and children stood solemnly 


and watched the blaze. Only 
the pretty girl showed any 
emotion. The faded blue of 
her eyes seemed to darken. 
She said something. It sounded 
like “hands opper.”? How the 
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Dutch hate the English Afric- 
ander ! 

The Tiger only laughed as 
he said, “ You wait here, sir, 
while I go round the premises. 
Come along, Mrs Pretorius.” 

The Intelligence officer had 
not been alone five minutes 
before the door opened and the 
pretty daughter appeared with 
a glass of milk ona tray. The 
look of indignation had dis- 
appeared —a smile lurked on 
the pretty features. Now the 
Intelligence officer was tired 
and thirsty—a glass of milk 
was most refreshing. More- 
over, he was an Englishman— 
a pretty face was not without 
its charms for him. 

The Daughter. “ Please, sir, 
the Khaki? is taking Stephanus 
with him. You will not let 
him do that. There will be no 
one left to look after the farm 
and to protect us from the 
boys.” 

Intelligence Officer. “ Who is 
Stephanus?” 

D. “He does not stay here, 
he is” (then the blue eyes filled 
with tears)—“ he is—my sweet- 
heart !” 

I. O. (softening) “ But we will 
not hurt him; you will have him 
back in a few days.” 

D. “Who can say? Youare 
going to make him fight, and 
then I shall never see him again. 
Oh, please, sir, don’t take him” 
(and a hand—a fair dimpled 
hand—rested on the Intelligence 
officer’s sleeve). 

I. O. (moving uncomfortably) 
“T am afraid that I must ; but 





1 Farm working hand. 
2 Traitor. 


Lit., Hands upper—i.e., surrendered man, 


3 The Boers speak of all British soldiers as Khakis. 
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no harm shall come to him, that 
I promise ! ” 

D. “But he doesn’t know the 
way, and you will shoot him if 
he shows you a wrong road.” 

I. O. “He will know all that 
we want him to know.” 

D. “Where will you want 
him to take you? I know he 
doesn’t know the way. 

I. 0. “Why, he has only to 
go to Britstown!” 

D. (the tears drying) “ And 
you promise me that you will 
not harm him?” 

I. O. “Of course I won’t.” 

D. “Oh, thank you.” She 
was gone, and the Intelligence 
officer was left to his own 
thoughts. It had slipped out 
unawares. He had been caught: 
he realised that much as soon 
as the word had left his lips. 
He had much to learn yet. 

There was a noise in the 
verandah. The Tiger had 
arrived with Stephanus, four 
ponies, and three native boys. 

“This will do for a start, sir; 
we will amplify on the march!” 

But as the Intelligence officer 
handed over his department to 
the quarter-guard of the 20th 
Dragoon Guards for safe keep- 
ing until the morrow, Miss 
Pretorius was saddling a pony 
In the kraal. She had to find 
her father before daybreak. 
Her father with his two sons 
was at Nieuwjaarsfontein ! 


Richmond Road is not a town- 
ship, It is only a railway- 
station, but it boasts of one 
winkel! adjoining the railway 


buildings. Here the O.C. of 
the New Cavalry Brigade had 
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taken up his quarters for the 
night, and here the Jew pro- 
prietor had arranged food and 
lodging for the staff. Part 
barn, part shop, and part dwell- 
ing, this dilapidated hostelry is 
typical of its kind. You meet 
with them all over the South 
African veldt. You bless them 
when they shelter you from the 
wind and rain; curse them 
when, housed in a six-storeyed 
mansion, which boasts the same 
legend over the door—hotel— 
you remember to what you 
have been reduced by the 
chances of a soldier's life. 

The brigadier was just sitting 
down to the only meal that the 
slatternly wife of the Jew could 
produce—a steaming mess of 
lean boiled mutton—when the 
Intelligence officer returned 
from his adventure. 

“Come and sit down, Mr 
Intelligence ; have you raised a 
band of robbers yet?” 

“Yes, sir; I’ve collected a 
trooper of Rimington’s Guides 
and some boys.” 

“You seem a brighter fellow 
than I took you for. Well, 
here you are; here is another 
telegram for you. We ought 
to come right on the top of the 
swine to-morrow.” 


To Intelligence N.C.B. from 
Int. De Aar. 


“Gathering of 
Nieuwjaarsfontein 
from two sources. 


&e ” 


rebels at 
confirmed 
Repeated, 


The Intelligence officer kept 
his own counsel. He felt cer- 
tain that there would be no 





1 Store. 
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gathering at Nieuwjaarsfon- 
tein when the force arrived. 
But he had bought his experi- 
ence, and determined to profit 
by the same in the future. 

“T think that we have a 
chance of a show this jaunt,” 
said the brigadier, after some- 
body had produced a bottle of 
port. “This is about the best 
plan that K.' has thrown off 
his chest. But I am afraid the 
Plumer will spoil it. He is a 
holy terror when he gets on a 
trail. That is his great fault: 
you will never catch these 
fellows by holding on to a trail 
after you have been on it three 
days. Idon’t care how red-hot 
it may be. You run yourself 
stone-cold, only to find that 
your quarry has outlasted you. 
Now, after De Wet crossed 
the railway at Hautkraal, 
Plumer’s obvious move was to 
Stydenburg. They could have 
pushed stuff out there to him 
from Hopetown. K. wants De 
Wet to go south-west into the 
loop of the J which our five 
columns make. Now, if Plumer, 
Crabbe, & Co. stick to him, 
he'll break back to the Orange 
River as sure as fate. But if 
Plumer lets him alone, and we 
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are not messed about by too 
many general-men, we'll have 
him. Once De Wet gets south 
as far as Britstown he’s a dead 
bird. But we shall be messed 
about by too many generals. 
See, who have we ?—Lyttelton, 
Settle, Bruce-Hamilton, Knox, 
Paget. That’s enough in the 
way of cooks to spoil any 
pottage. But personally I don’t 
think De Wet will be the good 
little fly and walk into our 
pretty parlour. They don’t 
ask me for opinions; but if I 
was running this show, I would 
have halted Plumer on the 
railway, left the J as it is, and 
collected an infernal ‘push’ of 
men north of the Orange River. 
I should have held a line from 
Mark’s Drift to Springfontein. 
When I had got that, I would 
have turned our sleuth-hound 
Plumer loose again. Then all 
we fine fellows could have 
played with De Wet until he 
was sick of the Colony. We 
could then escort him to the 
Orange River, and then the 
‘pushes’ on the far side could 
have picked up the pieces. But 
here we are; may Providence 
guide him tous! I’m for bed. 
Good night!” 





1 Lord Kitchener is commonly spoken of as ‘*‘ K.” in South Africa. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HOUR BEFORE THE DAWN. 


“Who has not felt a longing to apostrophise that romantic, uncanny, desperately uncomfortable 
hour which precedes the dawn?”—‘“‘ A Side-Show,” by ‘* Linesman,” ‘ Maga,’ August 1901. 


‘Tt was not in the open fight 
We threw away the sword, 
But in the lonely watching 
In the darkness by the ford.” 
—‘‘The Benoni Bar,” by Rupyarp KIpPLinG. 


THE purple night-pall softly breathes, the veldt stirs in its sleep ; 

The stars, with paling fires, essay their ebbing watch to keep ; 

O’er slumb’ring friend and watchful foe faint zephyrs croon their 
round ; 

The ghostly hour before the dawn throbs dull with pulsing 
sound, 


Before the sentry’s aching eyes dim shapes begin to loom ; 

A thousand men seem gath’ring there, wrapt in that velvet 
gloom. 

Chill Fear is gnawing at his soul, but chiller still the clasp 

On steel-tipp’d rifle grimly held within his guardian grasp. 


A restless charger’s pawing hoof, a dreaming trooper’s moan, 
The rustling of a mealie-stalk, a truant beetle’s drone, 

The myriad voices of the night, so soon to greet the day, 

Choir awesome concert to the ears of him who guards the way. 


The sleeping camp behind him lies,—in front, the prowling foe ; 

The lives of men are in his charge,—his own the first to go. 

God! that the next relief would come, and save his reeling brain ! 

The last dread hour before the dawn,—Lord help him bear the 
strain ! 


Hark! What is that? Do muffled oars upon the river ride? 

‘Tis but the plash of rising fish that herald morning-tide. 

And whence that light? A firefly’s flare that skims the gaining 
breeze. 

A mounted man? The “Cossack post” beneath yon clump of 
trees. 
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How long, O Lord, how long, until the sun, that set so red 

Last night upon the battlefield, once more shall lift his head? 

How long before his warming rays shall give the new day 
breath, 

And light the waiting world again—to Life,— perchance to 
Death? 


Far better, far, the Mauser’s roar, the pom-pom’s yapping bark, 
The bellow of the Creusot, than this waiting in the dark! 

The singing lead, the screaming shell, are easier far to bear 
Than this eerie, weary watching for the foeman in his lair. 


“Halt! Who comes there?” The ready steel springs swiftly to 
the guard,— 

Come friend, come foe, it is a MAN who keeps the camp in 
ward. 

“Relief at last!” That golden sphere that climbs the orient 
sky 

Has killed the hour before the dawn,—the dreadful vigil’s by. 


H. R.-M. 
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THE HOME-COMING 


GuNGA BIsHuN, Dubé Brah- 
min, had been resident in Eng- 
land for four years. He came 
straight from the holiest city in 
India to a small house in Bays- 
water. The change from sacred 
Kashi to common if not unclean 
Bayswater was great enough ; 
but it was nothing to the trans- 
formation which four years had 
wrought in the man Gunga 
Bishun. Born and bred in a 
narrow lane of Benares, as 
closed to modern life as to the 
sun, he belonged to one of the 
strictest sects of the Hindoo 
Pharisees, scrupulous in the ob- 
servances of all the laws of 
caste, and dreading pollution 
more than death. The Eng- 
lish education he received in 
the school of a Scottish mis- 


sionary had, it is true, loosened 


the roots of his belief. But 
until he came to England, and 
mixed familiarly with English 
people, living their life as he 
talked their language, he had 
remained in heart a Hindoo 
and a Brahmin. And now, as 
he looked back over the four 
years of his sojourn in Europe, 
he could hardly recollect what 
manner of man he had been 
when he landed at South- 
ampton. Whatever he had 
been, there was no doubt what 
he was now. A man who 
talked English like an English- 
man, who had eaten his dinners 
at the Inner Temple with the 
best of them, and had passed 
every examination not only 
with credit but with great 
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OF GUNGA BISHUN. 


distinction. He had come 
plain Gunga Bishun, the Dubé 
Brahmin from Benares. He 
was returning as G. B. Dubé, 
Esquire, Barrister - at- Law of 
the Inner Temple. And this 
was the style under which his 
name appeared in the passenger 
list of the mail-steamer Ganges 
from Marseilles to Bombay. 

He would tell you, not that 
he was returning to his own 
country, but that he was 
“going out” to India, and, 
sooth to say, he did not feel 
like an exile going back to the 
house of his fathers. He had 
acquired habits and _ tastes 
foreign to his own people. He 
had lived the life of a second- 
rate man about town, and could 
not look forward with content- 
ment to the humble dwelling in 
a narrow lane of an Eastern 
city and the society of un- 
travelled and bigoted Hindoos, 
which he knew awaited him. 
Not that he was wanting in 
natural affection. The thought 
of seeing his father and mother 
warmed his heart and some- 
times brought tears to his eyes. 
But the Western education, the 
long association with English- 
men and Englishwomen, had 
changed him even more than he 
himself knew. It was not pos- 
sible that he should contem- 
plate his return with that joy 
which fills the breast of the 
young Englishman who rushes 
on board the homeward-bound 
ship on his first furlough. 

Gunga Bishun’s father was 
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one Jowalla Pershad, Brahmin, 
a pleader in the Judges’ Court 
at Benares. He was an illiter- 
ate man, in so far that he was 
unable to read and write even 
his mother tongue with facility. 
He had inherited a modest 
property in land. But family 
disputes arose, as they often do 
in Hindoo families, and led to 
litigation. The lawsuit went 
on for years, and was taken up 
by the losing side from one 
court to another in the succes- 
sion of appeals allowed by the 
Indian procedure. Jowalla 
Pershad had sworn by the 
Ganges that he would take the 
case to London if necessary, and 
when the last local appeal was 
given against him, to London it 
went. ‘“Jowalla Pershad, de- 
fendant, appellant, versus Ram 
Buksh, plaintiff, respondent,” 
before the Lords of her Majesty’s 
Privy Council. It was a day 


of rejoicing when the news 
came that the suit had been 
filed. For, in his eyes, to have 
a case in the Privy Council was 
a distinction more precious than 
all the titles and orders which 


the Feringhee Government 
could bestow. Perhaps he was 
right, in his generation. When 
after many months the Lords 
delivered their judgment and 
advised her Majesty to reverse 
the decision of the Indian court 
and affirm the appeal, his plea- 
sure became exquisite. In his 
imagination the happy appel- 
lant saw the mighty Queen- 
Empress in the robes of royalty 
seated on a throne, with the 
great nobles and judges in all 
their glory on humble benches 
before her, while she affixed her 
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sign-manual to the decree. He 
rejoiced exceedingly, and the 
Brahmin priests, feasting sump- 
tuously, shared his joy. This 
joy, however, was all that he 
gained by his success. A case 
is not fought up to the Privy 
Council for nothing. He had 
mortgaged his land to its full 
value, and sold all he had, even 
his wife’s jewels, to pay the 
lawyers. He was_ beggared. 
Nevertheless, it was the best 
investment he could have 
made. 

He was a man of great 
natural powers. During the 
long litigation he had developed 
a keen taste for law. He 
applied himself to study, hav- 
ing treatises and reports of 
cases read to him in his leisure 
time. A grand memory, un- 
impaired by what is called 
education, and an instinct for 
seizing the points of a case, 
aided him. He began by writ- 
ing petitions for persons who 
wished to institute proceedings 
in the magistrate’s court, and 
after a while obtained leave 
to practise as a pleader in the 
subordinate civil courts. Suc- 
cess rewarded him. All the 
time he could snatch from his 
clients’ business he gave to 
study. Eventually he was pro- 
moted to a pleadership in the 
judges’ court, and frequently 
received briefs in criminal cases 
from the Crown. 

One thing, however, was 
lacking to his happiness, —he 
was not a barrister-at-law, and 
never could be. But he had a 
son in whose person this am- 
bition might be realised. He 
placed him in the school of a 
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Scottish missionary in Benares, 
and when the boy had received 
the grounding of a thoroughly 
good English education, he sent 
him to London to acquire the 
language more perfectly, and 
to be called to the bar. Hence 
it came to pass that Gunga 
Bishun, Esq., barrister-at-law, 
was now returning to the home 
of his fathers. 

It was a great day in the 
family the day of his home- 
coming. All the male relatives, 
connections, and friends were 
down at the railway - station 
betimes to meet the “barster 
sthib,” and conduct him to his 
home with due honour. The 
father, now advanced in years, 
a portly person in flowing 
garments of spotless white, 
was in front swelling with 
pride, and rivalling the station- 
master in dignity of deport- 
ment. The relations and friends, 
men of like type, were grouped 
deferentially behind him. How 
should they dare to stand in 
the same line with the father 
of such a prodigy on such a 
gala-day? The train comes 
snorting and puffing up at last 
as trains are wont, in the East 
or the West, half an hour behind 
time. The doors of the car- 
riages are opened. Crowds of 
grimy passengers, black enough 
by nature, blacker still with the 
filthy smoke and smuts of the 
Indian coal, dismount, each with 
a huge bundle more grimy 
than himself. They crowd and 
jostle each other on the plat- 
form, all talking and shouting 
at once, as if they had come 
there for the one purpose of 
making a noise. Women, hud- 
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dled up in long sheets or shape- 
less over - garments, carrying 
babies astride on their hip, 
balancing huge bundles on their 
heads, and with the free arm 
dragging whimpering children, 
hurry along, not knowing where 
they are going. Some run one 
way, some the other, more like 
a flock of bewildered sheep 
than a crowd of human beings. 
Old women with shrill voices, 
unable to hear or comprehend 
anything said to them, are 
pulled or pushed along by 
daughters or relatives, or, fail- 
ing natural guardians, by the 
railway officials. The con- 
fusion and noise, the heat, the 
dust, and the smells, surpass 
anything that even a metro- 
politan station on a_ bank 
holiday in August can produce. 

And where all the time is the 
barrister sihib whom we have 
come out to meet? Where is 
the returning hero, Gunga 
Bishun? The father bustles 
up and down through the 
throng of passengers, who have 
at last divined that there is 
some place besides the railway 
platform, and that there is a 
way out to it, towards which 
the living stream turns itself. 
He is excited now, and has for- 
gotten his dignity. He is look- 
ing for a stout, middle-sized 
young man, clad in a black 
alpaca tunic, with a thick gold 
“albert” festooned across the 
breast, tight pantaloons of 
white calico, patent - leather 
boots with elastic sides, a neat 
and small black silk turban on 
his head, and a small Gladstone, 
Cawnpore - made, in his hand. 
Was it not thus that he had 
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seen him go and come from 
Calcutta half a score of times? 
Was it not thus that he had 
last appeared when he had 
started to cross the black water? 
He will of course be in the 
second-class. Gunga Bishun 
always travelled second. Ah! 
there at the farther end of the 
train are some Indian gentle- 
men alighting and pulling out 
innumerable packages and bun- 
dles of clothing from the car- 
riage. See! there is one with 
a bird-cage. Gunga Bishun’s 
mother is fond of birds. He 
has probably brought some 
strange bird for her from 
Vilayut, good son that he is. 
Yes; that is he, doubtless. Off 
toddles the old man as quick as 
he can, his followers after him. 
He is disappointed. It is not 
his son. “The boy must have 
missed the train,” he says, “or 
has been left behind at some 
station. What think ye? Let 
us give up the search, brothers, 
and return home.” But hark! 
what is that? He hears a 
voice from a first-class carriage 
calling imperiously for porters. 
Before he can get there, two or 
three porters have run up, the 
door is opened, and a gentleman 
descends. He is dressed in a 
suit of large checks, with a huge 
sun-helmet on his head. Just 
as the old man comes up, he 
turns his face. Is it possible? 
yes, this man, that for a moment 
he took for a European, is 
Gunga Bishun. It is he indeed. 
“ Ah, father,” he says, “how is 
your health?” and puts out his 
hand. But the old man has 
not learnt to shake hands, at 
least with his own people, and 
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tries to fall on his neck and 
embrace him. The relations 
likewise press close to give him 
affectionate greeting. Seeing 
the European dress, the stiff 
all-round collar, the red silk 
scarf with the large gold pin, 
the hideous sun-hat, and the 
outstretched hand, all the marks 
of a sahib in fact except the 
white skin, their enthusiasm 
flags, and they draw back in- 
stinctively and salaam. Some 
of them, however, volunteer to 
look after the barrister’s bag- 
gage; others go to call the 
rickety old four-wheeler, which 
carries the successful pleader 
to and from the courts. Before 
he went away Gunga Bishun 
was proud enough of this mag- 
nificent family coach. The 
father and son are helped to 
mount it—not an easy matter 
unless the passenger is skilled 
in jumping through a hoop, 
and the sun-helmet makes a 
violent contact with the roof as 
Gunga Bishun clambers in. 
As much luggage as possible, 
or rather more than is possible, 
is rammed in after them. The 
rest is piled on the roof. The 
sorry beast, with his prehistoric 
harness held together in places 
with rope and twine, is whipped 
up into a shuffling trot by the 
sorrier driver, who is perched on 
the uncomfortable coach - box, 
dressed in a soiled cotton jacket 
that was once white, and a 
scanty dhotee that leaves his 
legs bare. The footman, in like 
livery, shares with a bundle of 
grass a precarious position on 
a board behind. The relations, 
connections, and friends make 
each for his own conveyance, 
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—ekkas drawn by wiry haggard 
ponies, or bullock-coaches, com- 
paratively neat and smart. So 
the procession sets out for the 
pleader’s house, which is in one 
of the main streets of the town. 

And the principal actors in 
this little scene of the son’s re- 
turn, is either of them satisfied 
with his part? I fear not. 
The old Hindoo hardly recog- 
nises his boy in this imitation 
sahib, who treats him in a cool 
supercilious fashion. Nor is 
this the sort of triumphant 
entry which the son had antic- 
ipated. He had hoped that 
his reception would have had 
something of a public char- 
acter. Surely his fame must 
have caused some excitement. 
Was he not a barrister-at-law, 
the first that Benares had pro- 
duced, and of the Inner Temple? 
No; he did not quite expect that 
any of the arrogant English- 
men would come down to meet 
him. But his own country- 
men, the deputy -sdahibs, and 
the tahsildars, and the court 
officials, and the members of the 
Municipal Board—they at least 
might have come to the station 
to welcome a compatriot return- 
ing with such honours after a 
long sojourn in foreign parts. 
This much at the least he had 
hoped for. Then for one who 
had driven about town in han- 
som cabs, who had taken smart 
women to Richmond in phae- 
tons with fast horses and top- 
booted grooms—he was Prince 
Gunga on those days — the 
paternal vehicle which he had 
wellnigh forgotten was a sur- 
prise. This old Hindoo father, 
with his antiquated clothes and 


primitive ways—he, too, was a 
shock. Even before he reached 
his home, Mr G. Dubé felt that 
he could live in the fashion of 
his people no more. “These 
natives,’ he said to himself, 
unconsciously adopting the con- 
temptuous style of English 
speech. 

The barrister-at-law did not 
remain long with his father. 
First there was a great uproar 
among the Brahmins on account 
of caste matters, and strong 
objections were raised to receiv- 
ing him back into communion. 
Scruples of this kind, however, 
even among Brahmins, are not 
insuperable, if there is money 
to soften them; and as the 
money was forthcoming, Gunga 
Bishun was allowed, after many 
ceremonies and rites of purifica- 
tion, involving much feasting 
and generous gifts to the Brah- 
min priests, to live with his 
family, and to smoke and drink 
with his caste fellows. This 
union, however, was of short 
duration. The travelled Hindoo 
could not content himself with 
their way of life. The appetite 
he had acquired for strong 
meats and drinks could not be 
assuaged with the cold water 
and vegetarian diet of his 
father’s house. He made little 
secret of his disbelief in the 
religion, or of his contempt for 
the ways, of his fathers, and it 
was soon rumoured in Benares 
that he did not adhere to the 
laws of caste. One evening an 
enemy saw him coming out of 
the railway refreshment-room. 
A meeting of the caste brethren 
was summoned, and it was 
found that he had been partak- 
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ing of beef-steaks and bottled 
ale in the company of a 
Eurasian police-officer. This 
was an unpardonable sin. 
Gunga Bishun was formally 
excommunicated, and the whole 
family were threatened with a 
like doom if they held any in- 
tercourse with him. He dared 
not return to his father’s house. 
So he rented a small bungalow 
in the European quarter of the 
station, put up a black board 
with “Mr Gunga Bishun, bar- 
rister-at-law,” painted on it in 
large white letters, and waited 
or touted for clients. 

The only Hindoo visitor at 
the young barrister’s bungalow 
was an old schoolfellow, Shiva 
Pershad, who, in spite of his 
education, had remained con- 
stant to the old religion and 
the old ways. In the evenings 
after office hours Shiva would 
go to sit with his friend, who 
was to be found usually smok- 
ing a cheroot and enjoying a 
brandy-and-soda after a hot 
day in court. But no ridicule 
or persusion would induce him 
to share in these forbidden 
pleasures. Hanker as he might 
for a different life, the idea of 
breaking the caste laws and 
becoming unclean was to Shiva 
repulsive and intolerable. He 
listened, however, with delight 
and envy to the stories of his 
friend’s experiences in London, 
which lost nothing in the tell- 
ing. The somewhat sordid 
house in Bayswater, where the 
law student had lodged, became 
a palace grander than that 
of the Maharaja. The woman 
who kept it figured as a lady 
of birth and breeding, to whom 
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even the Commissioner’s wife 
would yield place. Her daugh- 
ter, with whom Gunga Bishun 
had, according to his own ac- 
count, carried on a warm flirta- 
tion, appeared as an English 
girl of beauty and refinement. 

“TI tell you,” he would say, 
“they give themselves great 
airs here, but it is very differ- 
ent in England. Why, in Lon- 
don, my dear boy, I was waited 
on by a pukka mém-sdhib, quite 
as good as the magistrate’s wife. 
She used to ask leave to come 
in the morning to see what I 
would have for dinner, and she 
never thought of sitting down 
until I invited her to a seat. 
And as for her daughter, or 
for that matter any of their 
daughters—well, they were very 
kind and good-natured,” and 
Gunga Bishun would smile as 
if his recollections were of a 
most pleasant and confidential 
nature. 

“Faugh!” he went on, “ when 
I see you all salaaming and 
bowing down to these European 
fellows, I can hardly help laugh- 
ing outright. It was the other 
way about in London, I can 
assure you, my dear boy. There 
they were all bowing down to 
me, and the girls thought I 
was a blooming prince. When 
I dined with Lord , I took 
Lady in to dinner, and she 
talked to me as if I had been 
her son, and introduced me to 
her daughters as an Indian 
nobleman. I had a real good 
time. I danced with one of 
them afterwards at a ball. Ah! 
what a fine girl: I could have 
danced all night with her with- 
out wanting to rest.” 
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“ Ah! how I envy you,” said 
Shiva. “If I could go to Eng- 
land, marry an English girl, 
and live a year with her, I 
would give up the remainder 
of my life.” He sighed, think- 
ing of his weary days with the 
dull child he had to call his 
wife. 

“What stuff, my dear fellow!” 
sneered Gunga Bishun; “ you 
are a simpleton. You need 
give up nothing, but you must 
have money, and enough of it. 
You may go home” (England 
he meant) “and marry any of 
them, or as many of them as 
you choose. Yes, of course you 
can. Here, in India, these un- 
clean dogs of English affect to 
despise us; but in London, I tell 
you, if a black man has money 
enough and calls himself a 
prince, he can go where he 
likes, and enjoy himself as 


much as a Brahmin priest at 
Hurdwar fair. Ah!” he con- 
tinued in Hindustani, and his 
little black eyes burnt like 
coals, “how I hate them all. 
Small wonder that Azimulla 
and the Nana sdhib sent their 


souls to hell, What would 
happen now if we got the 
same chance?” 

Shiva shuddered. Brutality 
of this sort was not to his 
liking. 

“T thought,” he said, “you 
wished to mix with the sahib- 
log. Did you not ask permis- 
sion a little while ago to join 
their club? You have been 
seen driving round the station 
calling on all the chief people.” 

“That is true—and they told 
me I was not eligible for admis- 
Sion to the club. Of the men I 
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called upon not one has returned 
my visit or asked me to his 
house. When I go to the 
public gardens where the band 
plays in the evenings, no one 
save the Commissioner and the 
magistrate speaks tome. The 
other evening I saw the Com- 
missioner’s daughter sitting in 
her carriage, so I went up and 
bowed to her. She took no 
more notice of me than if I had 
been one of her father’s grooms. 
Not so much indeed, as I heard 
her afterwards speaking kindly 
to one of them. But at me she 
looked as if she did not see me 
at all. I was going to speak 
and introduce myself, when two 
young officers who were talking 
to her got in my way. ‘Out 
of this with you, Baboo!’ said 
one in his vile Hindustani ; 
‘this is not the place for you,’ 
and he glared at me as if he 
would strike me. So I walked 
quickly away. What else could 
I do?” 

“ Well,” said Shiva, “it serves 
you right for breaking your 
caste and leaving your own 
folk. The girl does not know 
you, and who are you that you 
should thrust yourself forward 
to speak to her? You ought to 
know their customs better, as 
you have been to Europe.” 

“Customs! confound their 
customs! I tell you in Eng- 
land none of their customs 
stood in my way. It is only 
the English here, these Anglo- 
Indians, who treat us thus. I 
hate them ; I will do my best to 
make the people hate them and 
destroy them. Look at our 
numbers and at theirs. If we 
were men we should turn them 
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all out of India to-morrow and 
rule the country ourselves. 
Look at the way we are treated. 
Think of the pay you get, and 
the salary they give that white- 
faced boy who came out yester- 
day. Don’t you know and feel 
you are worth twenty of him? 
Yet he may be Lieutenant- 
Governor, and you or I cannot 
rise even to the rank he holds 
to-day. I tell you it is madden- 
ing, and it is foul injustice. 
Members of Parliament in Lon- 
don asked me why we submitted 
to it. We won't stand it. I 
used to meet many of our people 
in London, and they are all of 
one mind. If we could only act 
together, the thing would be 
done—quickly done, too.” 

“Doubtless,” said Shiva. 
“When the lion lies down with 
the lamb. When the Moham- 
medan eats with the Hindoo 
and the Brahmin takes water 
from the hand of the pariah, 
then shall these things be. You 
will be joining the Congress 
soon, and that may please you ; 
but I am a Government servant, 
as my father was before me, and 
I hopefor promotion and pension. 
Are you a fighting man, or am 
1? What sort of saying is 
this of yours?” he continued, 
bursting into his mother tongue 
in his excitement. “It is al- 
together the speech of madness. 
If the white men are turned 
out, the power would not come 
into my hands or yours. Would 
you like that we should be the 
slaves of a Masalman emperor 
again?” 

“You are afraid,” replied 
Gunga. “I have joined the 
Congress, and I shall do all I 
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can to further the cause. They 
fear us already, and there is 
much talk of appointing men 
to the Council by the votes of 
the majority of the people, as 
they do in England. Then 
where will your Mohammedans 
be? Ho, you there! bring me 
another bottle of soda-water.” 
And as Shiva rose to go he 
filled his tumbler, lit a fresh 
cheroot, and waved his hand 
with a “Ta! ta! dear boy,” in 
the most recent style of the 
London swell. 

These revolutionary schemes 
were not at all after Shiva’s 
heart. He and his father were 
on the best of terms with the 
Englishmen, and had received 
nothing but kindness from them. 
His father, he was well aware, 
was both liked and respected 
by all the European officers. 
The distance between himself 
and the Englishmen he acknow- 
ledged to be due not to ill- 
feeling or pride, but to the 
great diversity of race, religion, 
and social customs—a barrier 
which the Hindoo rather than 
the Englishman had built up. 
For his part, he had no desire 
to overleap it: he had no sym- 
pathy, therefore, with Gunga 
Bishun’s antipathy. Even if he 
had felt with him, he was by no 
means prepared to join in sedi- 
tious schemes, and he had not 
the courage so much as even to 
contemplate armed resistance 
to the British Government. His 
friend, however, missed no op- 
portunity of sneering at his 
humble position, regretting his 
poor prospects of advancement, 
until the poison of discontent 
took hold of Shiva, and he be- 
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gan to believe that he was 
really the victim of injustice. 
He began to think that if he 
could have gone to London he 
would have won a place in the 
great Civil Service, which, in 
the eyes of his class, is the very 
summit of ambition. Want of 
money had made that impos- 
sible for him, and the tyranny 
of the Government refused him 
the opportunity which an ex- 
amination held in India would 
have afforded. He brooded over 
these things until he became 
moody and morose. Whether 
Gunga Bishun’s influence would 
have driven him in time to 
give more active expression 
to his discontent can only be 
conjectured, for their inter- 
course came to an end in this 
wise. The visits of Shiva to 
the barrister were observed, and 
brought to the notice of the 
caste. The orthodox Hindoos 
were bitterly hostile to Gunga 
Bishun, and would have no 
truck with him. They would 
have dealt with him as the In- 
quisition dealt with heretics in 
Alva’s time. Four or five of 
them came one evening to call 
on Shiva’s father, Sital Per- 
shad, a retired official, who sel- 
dom went out, and had little 
knowledge of his son’s doings 
and less of his feelings. To him 
all appeared to be going well. 
Shiva had risen rapidly to a 
responsible post, and his further 
promotion was only a question 
of time. He was taken by sur- 
prise when his friends told him 
they had come to complain of 
his son’s conduct. 

“Why, what has he done?” 
he asked. “He is a good son 
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and dutiful. He works hard, I 
know, and the Commissioner 
tells me he is well pleased with 
him,” 

“Tt is not that,” said Krishna 
Dubé, a stout Brahmin of some 
fifty years of age, holding a 
high post in the Maharaja of 
Benares’ service, and noted for 
his strict orthodoxy and atten- 
tion to caste observances. ‘“ We 
know your son is a good man, 
industrious, and not given to 
wine or women. What we come 
to complain of is his intimacy 
with that pariah Gunga whom 
we have expelled from caste, 
the unclean scoundrel! Every 
day after office your son goes 
and sits with him while he 
drinks brandy and commits 
sacrilege and eats the flesh of 
the cow. It is said that Shiva 
Pershad countenances him in 
this sin—nay, some assert, 
shares in it. How do we know 
it is not so? Some of the 
temple priests are saying that 
he also should be excom- 
municated.” 

“Tt is false!” said Sital hotly. 
“Shiva is a good Hindoo, and 
performs all the rites enjoined 
on Brahmins by our scriptures. 
If he visits his old friend to talk 
English with him; what harm 
is there?” 

“There is this harm, Baboo 
sahib, that he will be led astray 
by Gunga. Do you not know 
scripture, ‘The distance one 
should keep from a wicked man 
cannot be measured ’?” 

“Ay, I know that, Dubé 
sthib; but I do not know that 
the barrister sdhib is wicked. 
He has broken our rules, it is 
true, and lost caste,” 
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“ What sort of saying is this?” 
said Krishna. ‘“ You don’t call 
that wicked? Ah!” he cried, 
raising his voice, “just look at 
him! There he goes driving 
back from court in his dogeart. 
Mighty fine he thinks himself. 
He puts on European clothes 
and a tall hat, and imagines 
himself a sAhib. To my mind 
he is more like Mr Joseph, the 
new Christian, who used to 
sweep the police-office. Ay, all 
these young men who learn 
English and go to college are of 
one sort. Each is wise in his 
own conceit, and, calling his 
forefathers damned fools, goes 
his own way.” 

“It is a true saying,” said one 
of the others. “He went out 
last week to a village where a 
friend of mine lives,—you know 
him, Lalla Mohun Lal,—and he 
put up in the rest-house. Every 
day a basket of bread and fresh 
meat and vegetables came out 
to him from the district head- 
quarters, just as if he was a 
magistrate sdhib. My friend, 
who has a big case in court, 
hearing that a barrister had 
come, went to salaam to him. 
There he was in the verandah 
lolling in a long chair with his 
legs on the arms of it, drinking 
brandy-and-soda. When the 
Lalla appeared and salaamed, 
he got angry and said, ‘God 
damn!’ exactly like a real 
sahib.” 

“ Ay, ay,” chimed in another, 
“that is a true story. Did I 
not also hear it? But there is 
worse than that. What! have 
you not heard how he treated 
his own father, who, as we all 
know, stinted himself and his 


family for years in order to 
provide money for this accursed 
evil-doer to defile himself withal 
in London? When his father, 
the old pleader sthib whom we 
all respect, went to see him in 
his grand bungalow (for the 
poor old man could not live 
without a sight of his son, out- 
caste though he is), he was kept 
waiting half an hour in the 
verandah. When he was ad- 
mitted into the presence, the 
barrister took out his grand 
gold watch, and before the old 
man could utter a word, ‘ Well, 
what dost thou come for?’ he 
said. ‘Be quick and say what 
thou hast to say. I am very 
busy to-day, and can only spare 
thee five minutes.’ The old 
man himself told me with tears 
in his eyes, and said, ‘ You see, 
brother, what we get by send- 
ing our sons to these English 
colleges.’” 

“'True, indeed,” chorused the 
hearers, “that is our reward.” 

“And that will be your re- 
ward also, my friend,” said 
Krishna, turning to Sital Per- 
shad, “if you let your son asso- 
ciate with this evil-liver. More- 
over, brother, we warn you 
that the caste-folk will not 
suffer it. We have had enough 
of scandal over this Gunga 
Bishun, and we do not wish 
that our sons should be led 
away by his example. I tell 
you in the name of the Caste 
Committee that unless Shiva 
Pershad stops his intercourse 
with Gunga Bishun we will 
excommunicate him and you.” 

And then, with formal obeis- 
ances to the master of the 
house, they shuffled on their 
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slippers, which they had left 
in the verandah, and stalked 
away slowly and impressively. 

Thus it was brought about 
that Shiva ceased to visit the 
barrister and shunned meeting 
with him. The post often 
brought him letters addressed 
to “Shiva Pershad, Esq.,” urg- 
ing him to come and see him. 
He dared not answer or obey 
them. 

Meanwhile Gunga Bishun 
went his own way. He spoke 
at Congress meetings, de- 
manded representative govern- 
ment, shrieked wildly for the 
repeal of the Arms Act and the 
reduction of the British army, 
and declaimed, in periods that 
Burke might have envied, 
against the tyranny of the 
Government in refusing to 
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allow the millions of India, 
who were eager to shed their 
blood for their country, to be 
enrolled as volunteers. ‘ Arm 
us,” he would exclaim to au- 
diences of admiring schoolboys 
—“Arm us, and we will roll 
back for you the tide of Rus- 
sian conquest ; arm us, and you 
need fear no foe within or with- 
out; arm us, and your finances 
will recover their prosperity, 
your treasury will overflow, 
you need pay for no army, and 
the English soldiers may em- 
bark in your ships and return 
to their own shore.” He spoke 
well, and in point of style, and 
of matter too, perhaps, his 
speeches were not far behind 
the recess orations of the aver- 
age member of the Lower 
House, and had more effect. 

















THE station lies on our left, 
in a basin-shaped valley, sur- 
rounded by low rounded knolls, 
whose sloping flanks are 
powdered over with a thin 
coating of dry snow, leaving 
pale golden patches here and 
there where the wind has swept 
bare the frozen prairie grass. 
The ridges are fringed with 
bristling poplars, dark and 
thick-set, like the close hogged 
mane on a stallion’s crest ; 
down the floor of the valley the 
railway line unrolls a long 
white ribbon, edged with black, 
and bordered by a rollicking 
procession of telegraph-poles, 
lurching unevenly from side to 
side till they dwindle away 
over the shoulder of a distant 
hillock. 

The thermometer was down 
to 35° below zero last night, 
and the dogs are trying to 
solve the problem of locomotion 
on one paw at a time, the 
object being to reduce the point 
of contact with the frozen soil 
toaminimum. They will run a 
hundred yards on three legs, 
about fifty on two, and then 
sit down hastily, and worry 
and lick one foot after the other, 
so as to get the job over and 
their toes properly thawed out 
before you catch them up on 
the road ; Ruby, the red cocker, 
who is disgracefully spoiled, 
limping up to you occasionally 
and imperatively demanding to 
be carried. 

Now and then you will hear 
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the jingle of sleigh-bells—if you 
are an Englishman and a 
tenderfoot, you will promptly 
find yourself thinking of Sir 
Henry Irving and the Lyceum 
—and see a small cloud of 
steam from a farmer’s team 
along the trail. The farmer 
himself is muffled up to the 
ears in a huge fur coat, with 
his cap pulled down till his 
features are invisible, save the 
tip of his nose and a frozen 
moustache; and when he is 
going your way he will invari- 
ably offer you a friendly lift, 
staring at you incredulously if 
you say you are merely out for 
exercise. When there is no 
wind, or when the wind is on 
your back, walking is a joy, 
because the sun overhead is 
blazing in a cloudless sky of 
pale turquoise blue, and the 
prairie is carpeted with dia- 
monds; but when you turn 
homewards and face the breeze, 
you are too busy with your 
pocket-handkerchief to waste 
time on the beauties of the 
landscape. 

Once in a while a jack-rabbit 
will spring out of the crackling 
grass beside the trail, and 
skip for the horizon, with the 
whole pack of excited dogs 
toiling frantically after him, 
forgetting cold feet and previous 
failures, and giving tongue in 
every canine key, from the 
fierce bark of the Newfoundland 
to the hysterical yapping of the 
small terriers, 
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There are days, however, even 
in midwinter, when the jack-rab- 
bit, or the grey shaggy prairie 
wolf, startled by a piercing 
human holloa, turns suddenly 
to see a very different enemy in 
swift silent pursuit, and when 
he has to travel in deadly earn- 
est if he wants to save his skin. 
For we will don our buffalo 
coats, harness a pair of sure- 
footed little bronchos to a 
stoutly-built “ jumper” or small 
wooden sleigh, tuck ourselves 
close in fur robes, and drive out 
to the kennels near the town. 
One of us jumps down and 
throws open the doors, and 
there streams out a pack of 
long-limbed, rough-coated dogs, 
with narrow heads tapering 
from the ears, sloping shoulders, 
and arched loins; broad across 
the hips ; coloured dark blue, or 
iron-grey, or fawn, or black- 
brindled ; crossed between wolf- 
hounds and deerhounds, but 
bred with speed and strength 
to enable them to run a jack- 
rabbit till he drops in his 
tracks with limbs as stiff and 
rigid as steel bars, or to tear 
down a coyoté and shake the 
life out of him with a couple 
of quick fierce wrenches from 
those iron jaws. 

You trot off over the rolling 
prairie, just fast enough to keep 
horses and hounds warm, strain- 
ing watchful eyes on the mottled 
expanse of white and gold; of 
broad stretches of snow, inter- 
spersed with patches of crisp 
yellow stubble; till you see 
something that looks like a 
dirty-white sheep-dog staring 
at you from a distant knoll, . . . 
and then you holloa! The “long 
dogs” stretch out at racing 
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speed, and the sturdy little 
bronchos jump into their bridles 
and gallop after them; while 
you—if you have a taste for 
philology—realise the nice dis- 
cernment of the man who first 
called these small wooden sleighs 
“jumpers.” The prairie wolf is 
doing all he knows, but the 
going is deep and his relentless 
foes are high on the leg; that 
long tireless stride is carrying 
them fifteen feet to his ten, till 
he turns quick and gains a 
desperate length or two in his 
race with death. But the “long 
dogs” fling themselves round in 
a furious whirl of snow, hot on 
his trail, and the turns grow 
shorter and shorter, and the 
tired limbs stiffer and stiffer, 
till he drops on his haunches 
and faces about with back- 
drawn lips, fiercely determined 
to make those gleaming teeth 
meet once at least, through hair 
and hide and flesh and bone, 
before he dies. 

Sometimes, after a heavy 
snowfall, you will put on 
knickerbockers and thick wool- 
len stockings, and moccasins 
with toe-caps of beadwork or 
dyed porcupine quills, and be- 
neath them “skis” ten or 
twelve feet long, turned up at 
the toes. Then, with a pea- 
jacket made of buffalo - hide 
fitted with a hood to pull over 
your head, and fastened tight 
round the waist with a red 
sash, and a pair of fur-trimmed 
mits to match the moccasins, 
you will look as gaudy as a 
salmon-fly, but you can defy 
the cold. You take a stout 
iron-shod pole some five feet 
long, and all the dogs you can 
collect, and start off to exercise 
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them on the prairie. If they 
should happen to catch sight 
of a stray coyoté or a jack- 
rabbit, you will have an inter- 
esting quarter of an hour: it 
doesn’t last longer as a rule, 
because the “long dogs” will 
make short work of their prey 
when the snow is deep; but by 
the time you have shuffled after 
them at a maximum rate of 
speed of five or six miles an 
hour, you will have ceased com- 
plaining of the cold. Anyhow, 
you will get plenty of exercise, 
because the dogs find the 
“skis” capital rests for their 
feet when they are getting 
tired, and you will have your 
time fully occupied turning 
somersaults and teaching them 
to keep at a respectful distance. 

Or you can haul the tobog- 
gans up to the summit of one 
of the neighbouring hills, and 
sit on them, two or four in a 
row, the rear man kneeling with 
one leg stretched out behind to 
steer by. Then you shove off 
and career madly down, for 
half a mile or more, disappear- 
ing bodily at the end of your 
course in a deep snowdrift ; at 
least that was our experience 
during our visit, for the un- 
practised steersman invariably 
attained this result by accident, 
and the skilful one by design. 
It was the comic poetry of 
motion, and reminded you of 
the Chinaman’s justly cele- 
brated description of the elec- 
tric car, “ No puff-puff, no gee- 
gee; no pushee, no pullee; go 
like hellee.” 

There was a club too in the 
little town at the bottom of the 
saucer among the hills, where 
we used to spend an hour or 


two in the evenings. It was 
situated down a side-street, and 
reached by a perilous wooden 
sidewalk, full of holes, and 
raised about four feet above 
the level of the road, evidently 
erected by an ardent advocate 
of total prohibition. The club 
consisted of two rooms and a 
lawn-tennis ground, and each 
member took it in turns, week 
and week about, to act as care- 
taker and man- of-all- work. 
During the winter he had to 
light the stove, clean the lamps, 
and brush the billiard-table, or 
—more generally —to invent 
some more or less specious ex- 
cuse for arriving half an hour 
after the work had been done 
for him by somebody else. The 
walls are decorated with pic- 
tures, lent or contributed by 
various members ; and no one 
could complain of the monot- 
onous uniformity of the collec- 
tion. There were copies of 
Landseer, and copies of Albert 
Moore; landscapes by Corot, 
and portraits of prominent 
actresses, scissored out of the 
illustrated papers; sporting 
sketches, and horrors from the 
Wiertz gallery in Brussels: you 
had to be pretty hard to please 
if you couldn’t find something 
to suit your taste. Over the 
mantelpiece in the sitting-room 
was a big photograph of a meet 
of the neighbouring foxhounds, 
with the master and whips 
attired in hunting boots and 
white breeches; with velvet 
hunting-caps and square-cut 
coats of white caribou - skin, 
trimmed with dark fur—a really 
workmanlike and effective get- 
up for this country, though it 
might have excited attention in 
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Leicestershire. The field were 
dressed for comfort, and wore 
all sorts of garbs: breeches 
from Conduit Street and solar- 
topees, or cowboy hats and 
ragged trousers, according to 
the taste and inclination of the 
individual. 

The billiard-table is about 
eight feet by four, and the balls 
about the size of cricket-balls, 
with pockets to match. There 
are several well-defined trails 
leading down the latter, and 
when you have thoroughly 
mastered their topography it is 
quite possible to make breaks 
that would paralyse your friends 
at home. But the average 
visitor finds himself handi- 
capped by the fact that a tem- 
perature of several degrees 
below zero overnight has some- 
what interfered with the elas- 
ticity of the cushions, and that 
the balls appear to be about as 
lively as puddings: it requires 
unusual strength and accuracy 
to drive the latter twice up and 
down the table. The top left- 
hand pocket is particularly 
difficult to reach from spot, 
because to make the stroke 
properly entails standing so 
near the stove that you get 
your clothes singed; the top 
right-hand pocket is a yawning 
grave, 

There are dances, too, occa- 
sionally during the winter, but 
they are not what they used to 
bein the good old days; there 
are too many dress-coats now. 
A few years ago the male sex 
used to consider that full even- 
Ing dress consisted in the simple 
addition of a collar to their 
ordinary day clothes, and the 
imMovation was made gradu- 
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ally: the first man who ven- 
tured to appear in a swallow- 
tail coat combined it with a red 
tie, light trousers, and moc- 
casins. At the same time 
there began to creep in a 
slavish deference to the fair 
sex which was quite unknown 
when the ball of the season 
mustered twenty-one ladies and 
nine gentlemen. The two sexes 
occupied opposite ends of the 
ballroom, and when a man 
wanted to ask a girl to dance, 
he did not bow and inquire 
deferentially whether she could 
spare him number blank on the 
programme, as he does to-day ; 
he simply marched up and 
addressed her in the thrilling 
words “Coom ’ere!” and she 
went, meekly and thankfully. 
When he had done with her 
he took her back to her chair, 
gave her a friendly shove which 
caused her to sit down pre- 
cipitately, and departed to join 
his friends at the door or 
outside. 

There was a concert given 
by the “Illinois and Michigan 
Quartette” during our visit, 
which was attended by all the 
county people. It was given in 
the Presbyterian church, and 
timed for eight o’clock, com- 
mencing punctually at a quar- 
ter to nine. It was a very cold 
night, and most of the audience 
retained their furs till the place 
had got properly heated up: 
the room was pervaded with a 
faint atmosphere of eucalyptus 
oil, chewing- gum, and fresh 
varnish. Everybody knew 


everybody else, and you were 
surreptitiously kicked all the 
way down the aisle by friendly 
boots, till the usher—aged four- 
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teen, and very uncomfortable 
in a brand-new, home-made 
suit and a butterfly tie—began 
to find the process tedious, and 
offered to take a particular 
friend outside and fight him. 
The vestry was used as a dress- 
ing-room, but the “lightning 
changes” were made behind a 
screen on a platform in the 
corner, used on Sundays as a 
pulpit and reading-desk. When 
the four ladies from Illinois and 
Michigan finally appeared, they 
were welcomed with enthusi- 
astic applause by an impatient 
audience, who wanted an excuse 
for stamping the circulation 
into their feet—a greeting which 
they returned by a cold and 
calculating stare, which gave 
you the impression that they 
were reckoning up the money 
in the house. They disappeared 
behind the screen for a moment 
or two to divest themselves of 
their outer garments, and then 
walked on to the platform, 
dressed respectively in mauve, 
white, pink, and green, wreath- 
ing their arms round one an- 
other’s waists with a sort of 
girlish innocence: the mauve 
girl led off with a piercing 
scream, and then they all 
started fair. There was a 
pleasing recitation,—a “ Ro- 
mance of the Telephone” ; 
when the white girl — who 
looked rakish, with a hair 
“bun” over one eye and a 
blue chrysanthemum over the 
other — informed us that she 
had been engaged to a young 
man for over six months, and 
never had “one single quar’'ll.” 
In order to relieve this painful 
monotony she proceeded to call 
up a supposititious fiancé on an 


imaginary telephone, and began 
by telling him that his voice 
sounded “afful squeaky,” after 
which the return of the engage- 
ment-ring was easy. They were 
subsequently reconciled by the 
intervention of an_ illusory 
mouse, who scared the young 
woman till she cried aloud for 
help, and convinced her that 
the protection of an able-bodied 
male was a desirable thing oc- 
casionally, and—presumably— 
that the timbre of her own 
voice was not altogether above 
reproach. 

We travelled down the main 
line one day to visit a neigh- 
bouring M.F.H. and _ procure 
two or three couple of fox- 
hounds to help us to bustle the 
prairie-wolves out of the bluffs 
next season. There were half 
a dozen of us on the train, and 
the conversation ran _ prin- 
cipally on horses and dogs; on 
polo, and shooting, and wolf- 
hunting. The master of the 
“long dogs” regretted patheti- 
cally that poor old “ Montana” 
was getting too stiffened up to 
be of further use, which at the 
age of eighteen was hardly to 
be wondered at. Montana was 
bought out of a “bunch” at 
a local horse-fair. A _neigh- 
bouring farmer had _ borrowed 
a beautiful new buggy, and 
driven with his wife some 
twenty miles to attend the sale. 
Montana’s owner assured the 
would-be purchaser that the 
horse was perfectly quiet, and 
that any lady could ride or 
drive him with a silk thread, 
so they harnessed him up ™ 
the new buggy to prove the 
truth of the assertion. He 
kicked himself loose first of all, 
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and then turned on the buggy 
and reduced it to splinters, 
what time the vendor was try- 
ing to borrow a gun with in- 
tent to shoot him. But the 
master of the long dogs offered 
forty dollars, and his owner 
closed the deal promptly. The 
horse took a liking to his new 
master, and began to “behave 
like a Christian”: he would 
occasionally throw himself 
down suddenly when at full 
gallop, and rarely missed an 
opportunity of trying to smash 
his rider’s knee-cap against a 
tree, but otherwise he was as 
pleasant a mount as you could 
wish to find. One day the 
master lent him to an English- 
man, a tenderfoot, at the 
earnest solicitation of the 
latter. Montana bolted five 
miles to a friend’s stable, and 
unshipped his rider on the 
lawn in front of the house, in 
the middle of a garden-party. 
The Englishman had plenty 
of grit, however, and insisted 
on riding him home, though 
his friend offered to change 
mounts, Montana bolted 
again: it was getting dark, 
and the other man followed 
him anxiously. Suddenly the 
latter’s pony shied at some- 
thing beside the trail, and the 
rider dismounted to find the 
tenderfoot lying on his back, 
bleeding at the nose and 
mouth, and quite unconscious, 
but still holding on to the 
reins: the saddle, with both 
girths broken, was picked up a 
few yards back. They got 
him home somehow, and he 
was" all right in a day or two, 
but some of the master’s 

ends are not altogether sorry 
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to hear that the old horse is 
past work. 

But that gentleman’s par- 
ticular pet is “The Kid,” one 
of the best polo-ponies in the 
North-West. She is well- 
known at all local gymkhanas, 
shows, and polo-tournaments, 
and the men in the livery 
stables of the small towns greet 
her advent with joy. They 
take a particular pleasure in 
turning her loose in the stable, 
when The Kid immediately 
starts off in search of oats. If 
she can find them she is per- 
fectly amiable, but if not, she 
picks out the biggest horse she 
can see and proceeds to “kick 
the tar out of him.” She will 
follow her master anywhere 
like a dog, and when you make 
much of her she will rub her 
head gently up and down your 
coat, look at you with loving 
eyes, and plant one forefoot 
squarely and firmly on your 
boot. Her only fault at polo 
is that she knows just a little 
too much. 

There was a tall man in the 
corner of the smoking-car, with 
a short black beard and long 
loose limbs, who had spent 
twenty years on the ranches 
under the shadow of the Rocky 
Mountains. We were talking 
about lynxes and the way in 
which they will punish a dog 
with those long terrible claws 
when they are fighting for 
their lives, and he asked us if 
we had ever seen one “roped.” 
One day he was on the range 
with a companion when they 
came across one of these ani- 
mals near a small bluff. The 
other cowboy was an expert 
with the lariat, and out of pure 
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bravado proceeded to rope the 
lynx, principally because he 
had never done such a thing 
before. When he found that 
he had succeeded he was 
“scared simply silly, his eyes 
stuck out of his head, and he 
put for home like h—1 bent for 
election. He was yelling like 
a fog-horn, and the way he 
rowelled his horse along was 
simply shameful, but he got 
there all right—with a dead 
lynx. You can bet your shirt- 
waist he’ll never try that game 
on again.” 

It is always interesting to 
talk to these men; their dress, 
—fur caps, buckskin coats, 
flannel shirts, and patched 
breeches,—their tanned faces, 
and their wild Western slang 
are all in such strange contrast 
to their quiet cultivated voices. 
We were sitting in the 
“rotunda” of the hotel after 
dinner that evening. There 
was a “drummer” or com- 
mercial traveller there, a big 
man in a frock-coat, with a fat 
white face and long shiny hair. 
His “line” was cheap corsets, 
and he was trying to make a 
corpulent spaniel sit up and 
beg, for the benefit of six sad 
taciturn men who sat in a 
semicircle near the _ stove, 
smoking stolidly, and apparently 
looking right through him. 
When you realised that the 
drummer was trying to show 
off as a gentleman of sporting 
proclivities, and that his 
audience numbered among them 
owners of foxhounds bred from 
some of the best blood in 
England, of setters who had 
won at Bench shows and in 
field trials, and of one deer- 
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hound in particular who was 
champion of North America, 
you began to find the situation 
rather funny. Finally, the 
spectators rose with one accord 
and retired to the club, where 
they began to play billiards on 
a full-sized table, and had some 
of the conceit taken out of 
them. For the champion of 
the little town among the hills 
was heard to make sarcastic 
remarks‘ about the difficulty of 
scoring with “balls the size of 
peas on a table like a ten-acre 
field,” and a break of fourteen 
—including two flukes — was 
hailed with rapturous applause. 

Next morning, after break- 
fast, there was a wild trampling 
of feet on the wooden side-walk, 
and the door of the hotel flew 
open, letting in a rush of cold 
air and a small mob of long 
clean-limbed men in_broad- 
brimmed Stetson hats and 
heavy overcoats. Some of 
them wore khaki uniforms, and 
had medals on their breasts; 
others were in mufti; but they 
all looked like born horsemen, 
and they all walked with the 
same careless swagger. There 
were Englishmen among them 
in beautifully made brown field 
boots ; and Canadians in black 
shirts, open at the throat in 
spite of the weather; men who 
looked as if they were at home 
in Piccadilly, and men who 
were evidently just off the 
cattle-range. For about five 
minutes the glasses rattled, and 
the corks flew behind the 
counter in the bar, and then 
they all tramped out again 
noisily, and a sudden uproar of 
cheering at the railway station 
told that the British Columbia 
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men, and the ranchers and cow- 
boys from the Territories, had 
gone on their way to join the 
Third Contingent at Halifax. 
We who were left behind re- 
marked shortly that they were 
a “pretty useful looking lot, 
and should shape well,” and 
then climbed into a big sleigh 
and drove off, rather silently, 
to inspect the foxhounds. 

We had little time to spare, 
for there was a dog-show to be 
arranged for next month, a 
good deal of shopping, for our- 
selves and others, and one or 
two calls to pay before the 
train left. We found the prin- 
cipal lawyer in the town in his 
office, and took up a good deal 
of his valuable time, finally in- 
viting him to bring a few of 
his friends down the branch 
line during Christmas week for 
a quiet little game of poker; 
intimating that business was a 


bit slack with us just now, and 
that we favoured the intro- 


duction of foreign capital. 
Whereat he grinned derisively, 
and said that we would have 
to work harder than we had 
ever done in our lives if we 
expected to win money at that 
game from the men of the 
main line. Not that they 
seemed to work themselves to 
death here, for that matter, 
judging by the fervent interest 
they displayed in the dog-show, 
and in next year’s gymkhana, 
and in a prospective ball to 
Which they were bidden on 
condition that they promised 
to wear clean collars. These 
men of the main line require 
to be kept in their places. 
The wind blew bitter cold 
When the train threaded its 
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wintry way home along the 
many-breasted rolling prairie. 
Through the ice-dimmed win- 
dows in the cars we caught 
ragged glimpses of desolate 
snow-clad knolls and_ thin 
coppices of pale naked poplars ; 
the farms looked bleak and 
bare in the watery sunlight ; 
and the stooks stood up in 
the stubble like sugar-loaves 
set in frosted gold,—for all 
the threshing gangs in the 
country were far too few to 
cope with the great harvest 
this year. The passengers 
waiting on the platforms of 
the tiny stations wore coats 
of coon-skin and buffalo-hide, 
and were girt tight about 
the waist with bright-coloured 
sashes; there were Galicians 
in quaint bell-shaped garments 
that fitted them like tents, 
with sleeves hanging loose out- 
side, and caps of shaggy sheep- 
skin; fair-haired Doukhobors 
with pleasant round faces; 
black-bearded half-breeds, and 
Indians close muffled in their 
blankets: all the strangely 
contrasted types that owe 
allegiance to King Edward 
VII, and are destined one 
day to blend into a new race 
of mankind. 

We spent nearly three weeks 
in the little town on the branch 
line, with its population of four- 
teen or fifteen hundred, and 
during all that time never saw 
either a policeman or a drunken 
man—a somewhat curious com- 
ment on the fact that the pro- 
vincial government of Manitoba 
has recently thought it neces- 
sary to pass an Act enforcing 
total prohibition throughout 
the province. This Act is to 
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come into effect in a few 
months, and is another in- 
stance of the fondness of young 
countries for experimental legis- 
lation. Englishmen out here 
are considerably startled at the 
simple faith in the efficacy of 
Government machinery, and at 
the cheerful willingness to in- 
terfere with the personal liberty 
of the subject displayed by a 
certain fanatical section of the 
population. It is quite true 
that the majority of sensible 
men in the North-West are 
individually opposed to the 
movement, but—as is usually 
the case—they defer organisa- 
tion until the mischief has been 
done. Encouraged by their 
success in this direction, a 
strong party of the “cranks” 
is now advocating a Curfew Act, 
whereby it shall be the duty 
of the police to see that the 


children are in their own homes 
at a certain hour, and another 
measure of the same nature to 
prevent them from smoking 
cigarettes—implying a lack of 
faith in the ability of parents 
to look after their own offspring 


which is almost insulting. 
Curiously enough, these very 
men are the loudest in their 
denunciation of the bureau- 
cracy of certain European 
nations, and the first to com- 
plain of over- taxation when 
they find that the employment 
of policemen to do the work of 
dry-nurses costs money. 

Not that we were always 
orderly on the branch line. 
The oldest inhabitants, who 
have lived here for nearly a 
quarter of a century, recall 
with ill-concealed pride the 
time when Big John Mac- 
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dougall “held up” the whole 
town for four days, and chased 
the entire police force down 
the main street to the bank 
of the river, where he plunged 
in and swam for his life, while 
John stood on the bank and 
hurled maledictions at him. 
The town council called a 
meeting to protest against the 
tyranny of this autocrat, and 
Big John, hearing of it, at- 
tended im person and moved 
to report progress. He was 
a fervid orator, and enforced 
his peroration by picking up 
a box-stove by one leg and 
hurling it across the table, 
clearing the room before any- 
body had found time to second 
the motion. Finally he was 
arrested by a diminutive de- 
tective, who stood about five 
foot nothing, and who pointed 
out that he was too small to 
be worth fighting, and that the 
warrant had to be enforced 
eventually, even if it entailed 
calling out the militia. Big 
John had a sense of humour 
and he yielded like a lamb, 
being ultimately let off with a 
nominal fine. 

We had travelled some three 
hundred odd miles with the 
primary object of looking at 
certain deerhounds and fox- 
hounds, but the game was 
well worth the candle. We 
had realised that, even in 
the hard Canadian winter, the 
people in the outlying districts 
manage to get a good deal of 
fun out of life, and that a 
stranger among them is sure 
of a hearty welcome, and of a 
hospitality that will sometimes 
astonish him by its warmth and 
kindliness. 
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There is another side to the 
shield, of course. Life out on 
the prairie is not all wolf- 
hunting, and tobogganing, and 
snow-shoeing ; nor, alas! is the 
harvest always so plentiful as 
to outstrip the utmost efforts 
of the threshing - machines, 
There are months of hard un- 
ceasing toil followed by bitter 
disappointment, and long lonely 
winters when men and women 
do queer things under the spell 
of solitude and isolation. There 
are still writers of “immigra- 
tion literature” who make no 
mention of these drawbacks to 
the country, and who fall foul 
of those who do, branding 
them with all sorts of un- 
pleasant names, as traitors to 
the land of their birth or of 
their adoption—as if Canada 
were not big enough, and rich ; 


enough, and powerful enough? 
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to stand erect in the light of 
truth. It is all so useless and 
short-sighted, for the best im- 
migration agents are those who 
come out here and succeed ; and 
the bitterness of those who fail 
is intensified by the knowledge 
that they have been deceived. 

There was a pale gibbous 
moon hanging in a sky of dark 
dim blue the night we left. 
The stars seemed immeasurably 
high, and two broad faint bars 
of shimmering light floated 
above the black poplar-fringed 
summit of the snow-clad range 
to the north. Here and there 
the windows of remote farm- 
houses gleamed yellow through 
the trees, and far away on the 
rolling prairie the distant sleigh- 
bells jingled low, and died away, 
and shrilled high agein, clear 
and ringing, in the still frosty 
air. 
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CROSS-ROADS: 


A LITTLE COMEDY. 


BY JULIAN STURGIS. 


Cross-roads in a German forest. 


a rough deal table, a form, and a high-backed wooden chair. 


There is an old inn; and in front of it is 


There is 


sunshine in the open space ; but the forest is cool and dark, for the leaves 
of the trees are dense, and it is late summer in the wood. 

Lapy RoEDALE enters supporting Sornia. She drops her on the form and 
stretches her arms as tf to rest them, smiling, looking around her with 


bright observant eyes. 


Sopuia, seated on the form, flops forward on the 


table; but presently she rouses herself with an effort and turns to Lavy 


RoEDALE with clasped hands. 


SOPHIA. 
How can I ever thank you ? 


LADY ROEDALE. 

I need no thanks, Sophia. I have 
hunted other beasts, but never a man 
before. I do like novelty. 


SOPHIA. 
Cynthia! How can you? Don’t 
talk of hunting him. 


LADY ROEDALE. 
The question is if we shall catch 
him. 
SOPHIA. 
Do you doubt it? Oh, if I should 
never see him again ! 


LADY ROEDALE. 

You may be sure we've headed 
him. 

SOPHIA. 

Headed him? Is that a sporting 
term? I am so hopelessly unsports- 
manlike. [She sighs. 

LADY ROEDALE. 

You are swre that he left Frauen- 
heim on foot ? 

SOPHIA. 

At dawn, at the first glimpse of 
day. 

LADY ROEDALE. 

Then, unless he borrowed the seven- 
league boots of German fairy-tale, he 
could not have reached this place so 
soon. The day is still young. 


SOPHIA. 
Yes—young as he. 
LADY ROEDALE. 
We came ventre a terre. 
SOPHIA. 


[She seghs. 


Cynthia ! 

LADY ROEDALE. 

Is the phrase coarse? I am not 
sure that to hunt a man is not some- 
what coarse. You will prefer that I 
should say that our good Hungarian 
horses came like the wind, and that 
mine host’s new Frankfort victoria 
bounded at their tails. Really their 
performance speaks volumes for their 
diet. They are fed on the remnants 
of the hotel breakfast, broken rolls 
and marmalade. 

SOPHIA, 

Are horses not generally fed on 
marmalade ? 

LADY ROEDALE. 

Not invariably. 

SOPHIA. 

I am so woefully ignorant of sport. 
(She sighs.) But you are sure that we 
are here before him? If we have 
passed him, why have we caught no 
glimpse of him on the way ? 

LADY ROEDALE. 

Because without doubt he took the 
footpath. 

SOPHIA. 

And is the footpath certain to bring 
him here ? 
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LADY ROEDALE. 
All the paths in the forest meet in 


this place. 
SOPHIA. 


And you are sure that he took the 
footpath ? 

LADY ROEDALE. 

Otherwise we should have passed 
him on the road. Moreover, the foot- 
path is shorter, more beautiful, and 
better walking. 

SOPHIA. 

But he would think of none of those 
things to-day. 

LADY ROEDALE. 

Because you refused him last 
night ? 

SOPHIA. 

It was as if he had received a stun- 
ning blow. 

[She gazes on Lavy RoEDALE with 
eyes full of anwxiety. 
LADY ROEDALE. 

They are always like that ; it’s the 

least they can do. 


SOPHIA. 
Other men, perhaps; but he is 
different,—he is a poet. 


LADY ROEDALE. 

The last poet! There will be 
another when the Saturday papers 
come out in London. We shall know 
his name in Frauenheim on Tuesday 
morning. 

SOPHIA, 
And perhaps Harry will be dead ! 


LADY ROEDALE. 

They don’t die on the appearance of 
a successor. 

SOPHIA. 

Oh, Cynthia, you would not jest if 
you had heard him sob in the dark- 
ness. It was not exactly a sob. Ii 
was more like a deep breath drawn in 
agony—something between a groan 
and a sigh. 


LADY ROEDALE. 
I know it. 
SOPHIA. 
You? [She gazes on her with wonder. 
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LADY ROEDALE. 
Oh yes, I’ve heard it too. A man 
refused is bound to produce a sort of 
noise like that. It’s the least he 


can do. 
SOPHIA. 


But a poet ! 


LADY ROEDALE. 

It is easier for poets. Sighs and 
groans are in stock with them. Be- 
sides, they work off their agonies in 


verse. 
SOPHIA. 


Oh, how I trust that you are right ! 
[ With clasped hands, she turns up 
her eyes to heaven. 


LADY ROEDALE. 

I’m right enough. We are here 
first ; and he is tramping merrily—— 
SOPHIA. 

Merrily ! 

LADY ROEDALE. 

Dismally to this favoured spot. 
And, while we await his coming, as 
they say in the plays, we will draw 
this picturesque tavern for black 
bread and goat-cheese. I am hungry 
as a hunter—as a man-hunter. 


SOPHIA, 
Oh, Cynthia ! 
LADY ROEDALE. 
You must have something. You 


look faint. 
SOPHIA. 


I am a prey to the most poignant 
anxiety. 
LADY ROEDALE. 
You'd be better for a cup of tea— 
if that were possible. 
SOPHIA. 
Oh, that is possible. There is a 
packet of my own tea in the carriage. 
[She sits erect at the refreshing 
thought. 
LADY ROEDALE. 
You brought your own tea ? 


SOPHIA, 
My doctor is so particular. Com- 
mon tea does not go well with the 
waters. 
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LADY ROEDALE. 

Ugh for the waters of Frauen- 
heim! Iam grateful for a day off. 
SOPHIA. 

And I regret it so. I lose a bath 
and two drinks. 

LADY ROEDALE. 

What a solemn thought! But you 

can console yourself with tea ! 
SOPHIA. 

Yes; my docter does allow me tea 
—if I drink my own tea and make it 
myself. 

LADY ROEDALE. 

Then I will get the tea from the 
carriage and bread from the inn, 
while you sit here and await the 
doleful swain. 

SOPHIA. 

Ah, if I could be sure that he will 
come ! 

[She clasps her hands and turns 
her eyes to the road. 
LADY ROEDALE. 

You may be sure of your tea any- 
way. 
[Lavy RoEpaLE goes. Sopuia 

rises, and with anxious eyes 

explores the Frauenheim road. 

Presently she speaks with trem- 

ulous voice to the delaying way- 

farer. 
SOPHIA. 

Harry, how shall I ever forgive 
myself if anything has happened to 
you? I may never be more to you 
than a sister; but even a sister’s 
anxiety is something. Ah, Cynthia! 

[She starts as Lapy RoEDALE 
enters from the inn with a 
packet of tea, followed by a 
German maiden bearing a tray 
on which is a teapot, a brown 
loaf, and a cut-glass saucer of 
compote. The maiden deposits 
the tray upon the table, smiles 
broadly on the ladies, and de- 
parts. Sopnia takes the packet 
of tea from Lavy RoepA.z, 
draws from her little bag a 
silver teaspoon, and carefully 
measures three spoonfuls, which 
she puts into the teapot. 
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LADY ROEDALE. 

Not a spoonful for Harry ? 

SOPHIA, 
Cynthia! As if he could! 
LADY ROEDALE. 

So good for him after his walk. 
(Sopn1A sighs, and looks round for hot 
water.) I said in my best German 
that you'd like to carry the teapot 
in to the kettle. Your doctor is so 
particular, you know. 

SOPHIA. 

Indeed he is. He insists on my 
making it myself. 

[She sighs, and departs with the tea- 
pot. Lavy RoEpALE looks after 
her with surprise, with pleasure. 

LADY ROEDALE. 

Amazing Sophia! That I should 
attend upon this heroine like the 
confidante of fiction! Well, I have 
always said that I was the most 
good-natured woman in England; 
and now I can include Germany. 
Poor Sophia! These women of one 
offer are like the hen with one chick ; 
they take it so seriously. To refuse 
a suitor should be a mere detail of 
the day. To refuse a man at night 
and hunt him at full gallop the next 
morning! Amazing Sophia! If I 
had pursued each of my swains to see 
how he looked on the next morning ! 
—Amazing Sophia ! 

Sopuia enters, bearing her teapot 

carefully. 
SOPHIA. 
Yes, dear ? 
LADY ROEDALE. 
Did I speak ? 
SOPHIA. 
You distinctly said, “Sophia !” 
LADY ROEDALE. 

I must have been indulging in solil- 
oquy. And now we will indulge in tea. 

[She deftly arranges the things on 
the table. Then she lays hold 
of the teapot; but Soru1a will 
not let it go. 

SOPHIA, 


I had better keep it. I know ex- 
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actly when it should be poured out. 
My doctor is 
[She pauses to sigh. 
LADY ROEDALE. 
So particular. 
SOPHIA (servously). 
Yes, he is. 

[Thoughtfully she holds the teapot 
for a time, and then with the 
air of a priestess pours tea into 
the cups. 

LADY ROEDALE 
(seated at the table). 
Now this is pleasant. What a holi- 
day from Frauenheim ! 


SOPHIA. 

Don’t remind me of Frauenheim. 
Then I am forced to remember that 
Iam missing a bath and two drinks. 
I don’t know what my doctor 

[She sighs. 
LADY ROEDALE. 

Would say. . Oh, I know; but I 
don’t care. Iam missing a bath and 
two drinks, and I don’t care a—— 

SOPHIA. 

Cynthia ! 

LADY ROEDALE. 

A fig. I am afraid I disappoint 
you, dear. 

SOPHIA, 

Ah! You don’t take the cure seri- 
ously. I can’t think why you come 
to Frauenheim, if you don’t take the 
cure seriously. 


LADY ROEDALE. 
I came to Frauenheim to be rid of 
men, 
SOPHIA. 
Cynthia ! 
[She appears to be shocked. 


LADY ROEDALE. 

It is a fact. I was sick of men, of 
their compliments and their rude- 
hesses, of their sighs and yawns, and 
the hollow comedies which they play 
with us poor women. 

SOPHIA. 


Are you so persecuted by men, dear ? 
[She appears to be sympathetic. 


LADY ROEDALE. 

Yes, dear. As the season drew to- 
wards a close, I could bear it no longer 
I inspected the map of Europe for a 
place abjured by men. Frauenheim 
leapt to my eyes; and I am here. 

SOPHIA. 

But we are not there. We are 
missing—— 

LADY ROEDALE. 

A bath and two drinks. And we 
are hunting a man. He was the only 
man in the place—and he was a boy. 
It is no wonder that he flies like 
Acteon from a town of bathing 
ladies. 

SOPHIA. 


Cynthia ! [She ts shocked. 
LADY ROEDALE, 

It is no wonder that we pursue him 
through the forest, like Dian’s savage 
maids. 

SOPHIA. 

Do you take sugar ! 

LADY ROEDALE. 

Does your doctor allow it ? 

SOPHIA. 

Oh yes—does yours ? 

LADY ROEDALE. 

I never asked him. Another, 
please! Thank you! 

SOPHIA. 

Cream ? 

LADY ROEDALE. 

Cream! I didn’t know that you 
were humorous. 

SOPHIA. 

I brought a little cream in my little 
bag. 
[She opens her little bag, and pro- 

duces a small bottle of cream, 

securely corked. She carefully 
draws the cork, and gives cream 
to Lavy RoEpALeE and to her- 
self. Lavy RoEDALE sips with 
delight. 

LADY ROEDALE. 

Excellent! It delights me, Sophia, 
to recognise your admirable sense. 
You are the female Gilpin, Even on 
a sentimental journey, even in the 
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ardour of the chase, you do not forget 
your little comforts. 
SOPHIA. 
They do make such a difference ! 
LADY ROEDALE. 

They do. This is really delightful. 
Frauenheim! Ha, ha! (She kisses 
her hand towards distant Frauenheim.) 
What is Frauenheim? It is all 
women, with occasional thunder- 
storms. You wake to a brass band 
playing a hymn of resignation. You 
go forth and drink water among 
drinking women. It is like a super- 
annuated girls’ school, and the flavour 
of the water is as that of the inky 
fingers of the schoolroom. 

SOPHIA. 

It is so important not to miss a 
day ! 

LADY ROEDALE, 

After breakfast, under the trees 
rows and rows of women flat on their 
absurd chairs, with feet displayed on 
those ridiculous little extra bits that 
hook on unsteadily. And the talk! 
“Yes, at 
11.” “Oh, I bathe at 10.” “ Really ?” 
“ Does your doctor allow salad ?” 

[She pauses, and Soputa breaks in 
with interest. 
SOPHIA. 


“Do you bathe to-day ?” 


Does he ? 

LADY ROEDALE, 

Does he what ? 

SOPHIA. 

Allow salad ? 

[She awaits with eagerness the 
answer which she does not get. 
LADY ROEDALE. 

Ah! To be laid out under those 
eternal trees—on one side old Lady 
Dunduffy, whom one had been trying 
not to know for the last ten years ; 
on the other side little Mrs Tympany, 
who sticks her horrid little feet out 
farther than anybody, because she 
can wear a size smaller than I. The 
table @héte dinner ; the daily struggle 
with one’s conscience at the bun-shop ; 
the crawling round the band-stand, 
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where music gurgles with Teutonic 

levity; the weekly ball, where women 

dance together. I wanted the society 

of women. Well! Iam cured! 
SOPHIA. 

Oh, I do believe in the cure! Don’t 
you ? 

LADY ROEDALE, 

The woman-cure. Into this open- 
air nunnery on a sudden came a man, 
or a boy, who in such a world may 
pass for a man. A delicate shiver 
passed over the rows of recumbent 
females, as a summer breeze passes 
over the wheat-field. A man, a boy, 
a poet! Poets are anemic, too. 


SOPHIA. 
[She is limp but 
confident. 
LADY ROEDALE. 
If he did not need the waters, why 
did he come? 
SOPHIA, 

I think he must have heard that I 
was there. [She sighs. 
LADY ROEDALE. 

Did he say that ? 
SOPHIA. 
Not in so many words. 
LADY ROEDALE. 
He implied it ; he looked it: they 
all do that ; they don’t count that a 
lie. 


Not Harry. 


SOPHIA. 

Ah, if I could be sure that all is 
well with him! Cynthia, should we 
have heard a shot? 

LADY ROEDALE. 
He was not out shooting. 
SOPHIA. 
Cynthia ! [She ts shocked 
LADY ROEDALE. 

He talked about it. Being a poet 
and young, he felt bound to talk of 
sport, to prove that he was nota prig. 
He was always talking of going after 
a buck; but he never went. 

SOPHIA. 

I think he preferred —— 

[She sighs. 
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LADY ROEDALE. 

To read poetry to ladies. 
after all, the deer are small. Colonel 
Hardy stalked one half a day, and 
at the critical moment it ran up a 


tree. 
SOPHIA. 


Do stags run up trees? I am so 
absurdly unsportsmanlike. (She sighs.) 
I hope it escaped, whatever it was. 

LADY ROEDALE. 

It was a squirrel. 

SOPHIA. 

But when I spoke of a shot, I was 
not thinking of a dying deer. Oh, 
Cynthia, I shall not know a happy 
moment till I have looked upon his 
face again. I wish to be sure that he 
is alive. 

LADY ROEDALE. 

He will not die of a twenty miles 
walk. [Sopra stwmbles to her feet. 
SOPHIA. 

Cynthia! That is why I am here 
—to see him and be sure. There is 
nothing I would not give up for that. 

LADY ROEDALE. 

Even a bath and two drinks ? 

SOPHIA. 

Even my whole cure—though it is 
so important. [She wrings her hands. 
LADY ROEDALE. 

Have another cup of tea ? 

SOPHIA. 

No, Cynthia ; my doctor would not 
approve. And, besides, my anxiety 
grows unbearable. If I took one of 
my headache powders and lay down 
for a quarter of an hour ! 

[She looks at her with appealing 
eyes. 
LADY ROEDALE. 

Do. I am sure that nice stout 
maiden would let you lie on a bed, 
with a Falstaffian pillow piled on the 
top of you. 


bf 


SOPHIA. 
And you will call me if—when— 
when he comes ? 
LADY RUEDALE. 
All in good time. 


And,,. 
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SOPHIA. 

I can trust you, Cynthia? 

[She anxiously awaits the answer 
which she does not get. Then 
with a sigh she corks the cream, 
and clasping her little bag of 
comforts, goes into the imn 
LaDy RoEpaLe laughs, raises 
her arms in the air, and then 
goes to look down the Frauen- 
heim road. 

LADY ROEDALE. 

Do I? or don’t 1? There is some- 
thing on the road. It moves; there- 
fore it lives. It is erect ; therefore it 
is human. It has no skirt; there- 
fore it is a man. (She takes out a 
pair of opera-glasses and gazes through 
them.) It’s he: the poet, the swain— 
Harry. 

[She looks about her quickly, and 
presently hides herself behind 
the high-backed chair. After a 
time Harry tramps in. His 
hat is on the back of his head ; 
his boots are dusty. He stands 
and regards the inn. Then 
he stretches himself and yawns 
pleasantly. 

HARRY. 

Ah, and ab, and ah!—What ho, 
ancient hostelry! Hola! Beer! 
Beer !—— 


The German Maiden enters from the 
inn. She smiles upon the youth. 
GERMAN MAIDEN. 


Bitte ? 
HARRY. 


Yah! ~~ Bitter. (The German 
Maiden goes.) How lucky that it’s 
the same in German! (Zhe Maiden 
comes back bearing beer. She places 
it on the table, smiles again wpon 
the youth with friendliness, and goes. 
Harry takes a deep draught and 
wipes his lips, which melt into a smile.) 
Ah! (He seats himself on the form, 
and leans at ease upon the table. 
Presently he draws from his pocket 
his hotel bill, regards the items with 
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raised eyebrows, but smiles again as 
he turns the bill over. He lays it face 
downward on the table, then feels in 
all his pockets, and in the last finds 
an old stump of pencil. Thoughtfully, 
with many a pause, now and then 
touching his lips with the pencil-point, 
he tries this word and that upon the 
paper, mouthing them too without a 
sound. At last he begins to chant the 
First lines, not over-loud, as to his own 
ear.) 


“Do you love her, little breeze, 

That your busy murmur dies, 

Where her head is backward thrown 

In the shadow of the trees, 

And you kiss”—“ And you kiss”— 
“ And ” —— 


“That you kiss ?”—“ That ?” 

“ In the shadow of the trees,” comma— 

“That you kiss her ta ta eyes.” 
Hum-m-m ! 


(He leans back, looking upward, with 
the pencil in his mouth. Lavy Roxr- 
DALE peeps from her hiding - place, 
trying to sce what is on the paper. 
Harry resumes his writing. Presently 
he tries words and lines aloud.) 


“Do you love her, little grass ”— 
“little grass ?”— 

“Do you love her, little grass, 

That you peer and—and ta ta rise——” 


(His lips move, and he hums low as he 
writes the rest of the stanza. Then 
aloud and with a bolder tone he begins 
the third stanza.) 


“Do I love her”—“ Do J love her” 
—Ah! 


(Again he leans back thoughtfully. 
Lavy RoEpA.e laughs. He leaps up, 
quickly cramming the paper into his 
pocket. Then he confronts her, recog- 
nises her, and cries out with pleasure.) 
Lady Roedale! by all that’s wonder- 
ful ! 


LADY ROEDALE. 


How theatrical! I ought to knock 
over the chair. 
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HARRY, 
+ How charming of you! I hated 
to go without saying good-bye to 
you. 
LADY ROEDALE. 

And you think I came all this way 

to bid you farewell ? 
HARRY. 

You did—didn’t you? Do let me 
believe it anyway! It’s a day of 
enchantment. 

LADY ROEDALE. 

You are so happy to-day ? 

HARRY. 

Yes, if you are kind. You did 
wish to say good-bye? Didn’t you? 
It isn’t much to say good-bye. 

LADY ROEDALE. 

Behold the vanity of boys! 

HARRY. 

Boys ? 

LADY ROEDALE. 

Also the effect of a fortnight at 
Frauenheim, the only man among 
prostrate ladies. 

HARRY. 
You said “ Man !” 
LADY ROEDALE. 

At Frauenheim boys count as men. 
What was that paper which you hid 
in such a hurry ? 

HARRY. 

My hotel bill. They let me off 

cheap on the whole. 
LADY ROEDALE. 

As an unattached male tliey ought 

to have paid you to come. Also they 


Man! 


_should have arrested you when you 


tried to escape. 
HARRY. 

I was early afoot. Oh, it was too 
delightful. It was a dawn of the 
gods and a day for the road. I was 
up with the dawn. 

LADY ROEDALE. 

After a sleepless night ? 

HARRY. 

Oh no; I slept like a top, and I 
woke humming. My window was 
wide open, and there was the first 
light of day. I had packed before I 
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slept, and paid this blessed bill, and 
given orders about my luggage. So 
I had nothing to do but to lace my 
old boots and out to the road. Nota 
soul stirring ; only the sun, and the 
dear old road. How I love it, wher- 
ever one strikes it in the world. One 
knows not whence it comes nor whither 
it goes ; but there it lies pale-brown 
in the pure light of the morning with 
a welcome for honest boots. It may 
come from Frankfort and lead to the 
garden of the Hesperides, or start 
from the fountain of youth and end 
in Paris ; but there it is, the common 
road of common men, and it sings 
under the feet of the wayfarer. 
LADY ROEDALE. 

Hadu’t you better put some of that 

down ? 


HARRY. 
Put it down ? 


LADY ROEDALE. 

On the back of the bill. 

HARRY. 

Oh! You mean that I am gush- 
ing. 

LADY ROEDALE. 

Gush! I like it. Gush like the 
fountain of youth! And I like the 
road too. That’s the luck of you 
boys. If a girl is in a scrape, she 
has to sit at home with her nose in 
her knitting. She can’t go swinging 
alone along the highway and sleep it 
off in a strange inn in Wonderland. 

HARRY. 
By Jove! youareright. Youalways 


are. I wish you had walked with — 


me, 
LADY ROEDALE. 
Stevenson would have been a better 
companion for you. 
HARRY. 
Ah! I should have liked that. 
Oh! you mean 
LADY ROEDALE. 


I was thinking of his travels in the 
Cevennes. 


HARRY. 
Oh, I say !—Well, it was a divine 
Morning ; and I don’t care. Did you 


notice the barley? It was pale, pale 
gold, almost white in the sunshine, 
over-ripe, bending ; but the poppies 
stood up to the sun; and as I went 
up, I could see farther and farther 
the great curves of the low hills with 
patches of corn or roots, and never a 
hedge or wall to break the lines ; and 
then, before the pleasant light grew 
hot, I plunged into the cool, sweet, 
friendly German forest and found the 
footpath which brought me here—to 
you. 
LADY ROEDALE. 

I am much indebted to the foot- 

path. Is it a pretty path? 


HARRY. 

Pretty! By George! it’s enchanting. 
It’s firm and dry, and your feet go 
of themselves over the dappled light 
and shade ; and down below you see 
the sunsbine strike where the trees 
are thinner, till all the leaves are gold 
down there ; and in your ears is the 
old mysterious murmur of the silent 
wood, as if, by George! the old Ger- 
man songs of the people were impris- 
oned there. 

LADY ROEDALE. 
You don’t know any German, do 


you? 
HARRY. 


Not a word. But I feel Germany. 
LADY ROEDALE, 
That’s much easier. You ought to 
have a crammer. 


HARRY. 

You always are down on me. You 

think me an affected beast. 
LADY ROEDALE. 

I think I rather envy you. I 
should like to have got up early like 
Pippa, and plunged my face in cold 
water and sunbeams, aud kept you 
company on the road. 

HARRY. 

I wish you had. 

LADY ROEDALE. 

I should be very red in the face 
now. Probably my nose would be 
peeling. 
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HARRY. 
You would look perfect in my 
eyes. Ah! 
LADY ROEDALE. 
Ah? What does that mean ? 


HARRY, 

It’s no good speaking to you. You 
turn everything into ridicule. But 
when I saw you just now, unexpected, 
unhoped-for, I—well, I felt-—— 


LADY ROEDALE. 
You felt? What? Germany? 


HARRY. 
Ah, Lady Roedale, you don’t know 
what you might make of me. 


LADY ROEDALE. 
A fool, perhaps. 
HARRY. 
You don’t know what you are to 


me. 
LADY ROEDALE. 


A sort of kind adopted aunt, I 
think. What were you writing on 
the back of the bill? It’s there in 
your pocket—next to your so-called 
heart. 

[Harry awkwardly pats his left 
breast. 
HARRY. 
Oh, that ! 
LADY ROEDALE. 

Yes ; that is what I was trying to 

read over your shoulder, 


HARRY. 
Oh! 
LADY ROEDALE. 


Shocked? But I couldn’t make it 


out. Poetry ? 
HARRY. 


It’s nothing. Only the day was so 
jolly; and one’s feet seemed to beat 
a sort of rhythm ; and I made verses 
of a sort as I walked ; and I was just 
trying to remember them when you 
appeared—and that was better than 
rhyming. 

LADY ROEDALE. 
Let me see the rhymes. 
HARRY. 
They ain’t worth your notice. 
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LADY ROEDALE, 
Then they ain't worth hiding. 
Come ! 

[She raps him on the chest; he 
reluctantly draws the paper from 
his pocket; she takes it and 
smooths it out, and begins to 
decipher it, frowning. 

“Do you love her, little” —what? 


HARRY. 
“ Breeze ”—— 
LADY ROEDALE. 
“That your busy ”—hammer ? 


HARRY. 
Murmur.” 


LADY ROEDALE. 
Hammer would be more original. 
So many breezes murmur. Could not 
a breeze hammer for once ? 
[She tries to read further. He 
fidgets near her. 
HARRY. 
Oh, you'll never make out my 
scrawl. Id better read it, if you 
really —— 


[ He stops, smiling foolishly. 


LADY ROEDALE. 
Yes, I really——— 


HARRY. 
Oh, well—it’s rot, you know. 


LADY ROEDALE. 
Let me judge. 

[He reads, at first with a shame- 
faced air; but more and more 
he tastes the words with pleasure, 
falling into a monotonous chant- 
ing tone. 

HARRY. 
Do you love her, little breeze, 
That your busy murmur dies, 
Where her head is backward thrown 
In the shadow of the trees, 
That you kiss her dreaming eyes ! 


Do you love her, little grass, 

That you peer and slender rise, 
Gaze on grace that’s like your own, 
While the tremulous shadows pass 
’Neath the shadows of her eyes? 
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Do I love her, that I seem 

Like a breeze of tender sighs, 

Or a dreamer left alone, 

When the happy guests are gone, 
And they leave him to his dream 
Of the fond remembered eyes. 


[Half shy, half defiant he looks 
up. She raises her eyebrows. 
LADY ROEDALE. 
What a lot of eyes! It’s like the 
tail of a peacock, 
HARRY. 
One can always ridicule poetry. 
LADY ROEDALE, 
Then you call it poetry ? 
HARRY. 

Isn’t it really rather jolly? The 
second verse runs, doesn’t it! Eh? 
LADY ROEDALE, 

Who is the lady ? 

HARRY. 

Oh, well—— 

[His gaze becomes more full of 
intention. 
LADY ROEDALE, 

Don’t say it’s me. I hate lies even 

more than grammar. 
HARRY. 
Well, I don’t know; I can’t say; 
E.. 
LADY ROEDALE. 
You were working it off in poetry. 
HARRY. 
Working what off ? 
LADY ROEDALE. 

A slight affection of the heart. I 
heard a rumour of last night. 

[He starts, vexed, anxious. 
HARRY. 

Oh, by George! I hope it isn’t 
all over the shop. 

LADY ROEDALE, 

Set your poetic mind at rest. It is 
not all over the shop. Frauenheim 
yet dozes on her thousand chairs 
unhappily unconscious of this scrap 
of gossip. (Sopuia appears in the 
doorway and stands still, wondering. 
Neither Lavy Roepate nor Harry is 
conscious of the coming of SoputA.) 
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Boys always think that all the world 
are occupied with the cut of their 
coats or the beating of their hearts. 
That is what makes them shy and 
silly. 
Harry (ruefully). 
I made an ass of myself last night. 


LADY ROEDALE. 
Doubtless! It is so easy. But 
what particular ass did you make of 
yourself last night ? 
HARRY. 
You know. 
LADY ROEDALE. 
Yes; I know. 


HARRY (ruefully). 
The biggest sort. 
LADY ROEDALE (quoting). 
“Do you love her, little 
[Sopnia in the doorway sighs. 
They both turn and see her. 
Her mouth is open; her eyes 
are wide with wonder; she is 
Very grave. 
Ah! : 
[Sopu1a advances. Her eyes fall 
from Harry, who stands awk- 
ward and dumb, to the jug on 
the table. 
SOPHTAs 
Beer ! 


HARRY (confused). 
Yes—I am afraid so—may I—will 
you——— 


SOPHIA. 
[She is lost in amazement. 


LADY ROEDALE. 

Bitte! (She turns briskly to Soputa.) 
Don’t you think the horses will be 
rested? (Soputa looks at her vaguely, 
sadly.) So odd we should chance 
upon this wayfarer on our drive, and 
so lucky! We can say good-bye. 


Beer !! 


SOPHIA. 
Good-bye ! 
[As Lapy RoEDALE turns to go, 
Harry takes a step towards 
SopHia with outstretched hand. 


HARRY (with emotion). 
Sophia ! 
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SOPHIA, 
I am glad to see you looking so 


well. 
HARRY. 


You are very good. 
SOPHIA. 
I am glad to see you looking so— 


so—so alive. 
HARRY. 


Yes. (He gazes on Soputa with 
deepening emotion.) I don’t know 
what to say; I don’t know what 
you'll think of me. 

LADY ROEDALE (turning back). 

Come along, Sophia! (Zo Harry) 
I daresay we shall see you in Lon- 


don. 
HARRY. 


I think not: I think of going to 
Persia or Bagdad or somewhere in 
the west of America. 
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LADY ROEDALE, 


I recommend the Cevennes, — 

Sophia ! 
[Harry starts. Soputa, who has 
been like one in a dream, shous 


sudden interest. 


SOPHIA. 

The tea ? 

LADY ROEDALE. 

It’s safe in the carriage. (Sopmia 
goes. Harry moves as if to follow 
her.) No! You've had walking 
enough for to-day. To-morrow take 
the road again and trampon to fortune. 
The road is the real cure. Good- 
bye! 

[She wrings Harry’s hand and 
goes after Sopu1a. Harry 7 
left sucking his pencil. 
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TuE story of Stringer Law- 
rence deserves a place in every 
biography of English Heroes. 
The man to whom the native 
soldiers whom he led to victory 
gave the proud title of “the 
Father of the Indian Army” 
is one of the builders of our 
Indian Empire. When he 
landed on the southern coast 
of the continent he found a few 
companies of British soldiers, 
and a small irregular force of 
nativefootmen, hastily recruited, 
and armed with old matchlocks. 
By introducing a regular dis- 
cipline among the European 
troops, by drilling the sepoys 
and teaching them to fight in 
“the European manner,” by 
combining them into an organic 
body, he laid the foundation of 
those armies who by their 
splendid victories haveadvanced 
the power of England from the 
fabled bridge of Rama to the 
snowy mountains, and made her 
undisputed mistress of the broad 
continent of India. Stringer 
Lawrence was also one of the 
first to realise that England’s 
dominion could not rise entirely 
on disciplined power. By his 
lofty daring he won the confi- 
dence of his soldiers, and by his 
wide humanity and generous 
sympathy the loyalty and 
affection of the natives. In 
his conflict with the native 
Princes there was always a 
feeling of genuine chivalry 
which disarmed their enmity 


and hastened the final work of 
pacification. The high nature 
of the man is also revealed to 
us in his treatment of the 
officers who served under him. 
It was Stringer Lawrence who 
fired Clive’s imagination to be a 
soldier; it was Lawrence who 
told Clive that Trichinopoly 
was the Gibraltar of India and 
must be held by the English ; 
it was mainly due to Lawrence 
that Clive was sent to com- 
mand the expedition to avenge 
the massacre of the Black Hole, 
and so gave him the opportunity 
of winning his decisive victory 
in the grove of Plassey. Most 
beautiful and attractive is 
the father-like interest that 
Stringer Lawrence took in 
fostering the glory and advanc- 
ing the fortunes of the young 
soldier. It is refreshing to turn 
from the paltry jealousies and 
spiteful detractions of this time 
to the frankness and simplicity 
of the official communications 
between Lawrence and Clive. 
In their desire to win 
distinction by fighting their 
country’s battles there was no 
alloy of selfishness, no feeling 
of rivalry. If the opportun- 
ity of doing a gallant deed like 
the defence of Arcot did not 
come to Lawrence, he was glad 
it had come to a younger man, 
who deserved it as well and 
needed it more. Inferior to 
Clive in original genius, he was 
his equal in the art of command 
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and in bravery. The memoir 
of so goodly and gallant a 
soldier deserves to be recorded, 
and the miniature biography 
by Colonel Biddulph is a sound 
bit of work, demanding labour 
in preparation, and care and 
diligence in execution. But it 
is a miniature, and there is a 
coldness in the colouring which 
neither invites sympathy nor 
kindles the imagination. We 
look in vain for a gleam of the 
stately rhetoric of Orme or 
the magic eloquence of Wilks, 
which transport us into the 
heart of the scenes which they 
describe. Nor has the author 
made sufficient use of Law- 
rence’s own modest narrative 
and of the ancient archives 
preserved at Madras and the 
India Office. From these old 
silent pedantic record-books, and 
from the stately pages of the 
Gibbon of our Indian Empire 
and Lawrence’s own narrative, 
we propose to give a sketch 
of Lawrence’s career and an 
account of his campaigns, forti- 
fied by a knowledge of the 
theatre of their enactment. 
Stringer, the son of John 
Lawrence of Hereford, and 
Mary his wife, was born March 
6, 1697. Nothing is known of 
his parentage or his early life. 
At the age of thirty he was 
appointed ensign in General 
Jasper Clayton’s regiment 
(afterwards the 14th Foot, and 
now the West Yorkshire), then 
stationed at Gibraltar, and 
there is some reason to suppose 
that he served in the ranks 
of some regiment during the 
previous siege. Colonel Bid- 
dulph is silent on the point. 
He also makes no mention of 
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the fact that Clayton’s regi- 
ment was at Gibraltar for some 
years, and was employed as 
marines in Wager’s fleet on 
the coast of Italy. Legend 
states that Lawrence was taken 
prisoner by an Italian pirate 
vessel, and was for some time 
on board it. In 1746 he became 
lieutenant. He was _ present 
when the column, headed b 
the king’s son, broke the heart 
of the French line at Fontenoy ; 
and he heard the wild yell with 
which the Highlanders threw 
themselves on our ranks at 
Culloden. At the close of the 
year 1746 the E.LC. Court of 
Directors 


“Resolved that the garrison of Fort 
St George be strengthened with a 
number of recruits, sergeants, and 
Ensigns, and that an able officer be 
sent from hence as Major thereof, at 
the salary of £250 per annum, and 
one hundred guineas for his charges 
out. And Captain Lawrence being 
recommended as a person qualified 
for the post, Resolved by the Ballot 
that the said Captain Lawrence be 
appointed Major of the Garrison on 
the terms above mentioned, and 
being called in, he was acquainted 
therewith.” 


On the 18th of February 1747 
Stringer Lawrence took the 
usual oath, and set sail in the 
Winchelsea. His appointment 
was notified to the Governor of 
Madras in the following terms: 
“Stringer Lawrence, Esq., is 
entertained by us to be Major 
of our Garrison at Fort St 
George upon the same terms as 
Major Knipe, viz., two hundred 
and fifty pounds sterling per 
annum and one of the Com- 
panies.” But before the notifi- 
cation reached India the Gov- 
ernment of Madras had ceased 
to exist, the town had sur- 
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rendered (16th September 1747) 
to the French, and the English 
officials had been released on 
parole. The Directors, on hear- 
ing the news of the disaster, 
appointed a fresh Governor and 
a fresh Council, of which Law- 
rence was made the third mem- 
ber; but it was ordered that 
his work in the Council was to 
be confined to military advice 
and duties. His salary was to 
be £850 a-year, inclusive of 
his allowances as Member of 
Council. 

In January 1748 Stringer 
Lawrence, a stout hale man of 
fifty, landed at Fort St David. 
In one of the old letters to the 
Court of Directors from Fort St 
David we have an announce- 
ment of the arrival of Colonel 
Lawrence :— 


“Fort St David, February 13, 
1747.—By the Winchester (sic), which 
arrived here the 13th ultimo, came 
Stringer Lawrence, Esq., whom your 
Hounours appointed to be Major of 
the Fortes of this Coast. On the 18th 
the Military Forces of the Garrison 
were drawn up, at the head of which 
he was presented with a Commission. 

“Your Honours direct that, in re- 
gard to Major Lawrence’s allowances, 
they be on the same footing as Major 
Knipe enjoyed. We must take the 
liberty to acquaint you that that 
gentleman having borrowed money 
of the Company in England and 
dying soon after his arrival in Ma- 

ras, he received no pay there, nor can 
we get certain information of what 
was to be allowed him. We have 
therefore settled his salary as Major 
at £300 per anum, and pagodas 50 
per month for other allowances, be- 
sides £70 per anum as third in Coun- 
cil, which we hope Your Honours will 
approve of ; and we must assure you 

€ takes a great deal of pains in 
training up the military and making 
€ several dispositions necessary. 
Already this Garrison is in better 
order than could be expected, con- 
VOL, CLXXI.—NO, MXXXVI. 


sidering the short time that gentle- 
man has been with us.” 

As Fort St David, situated 
on the sea twelve miles from 
Pondicherry, is associated with 
the great names of Lawrence 
and Clive, it must always be 
to Englishmen who take pride 
in the brave deeds of their fore- 
fathers, one of the most memor- 
able places in the Empire. It 
was in the year 1690 that we 
purchased it from the Mah- 
rattas, and one M‘Hatsell was 
ordered “to go and to receive 
possession of the fort and pay 
the money,” and with him were 
to be sent “ some factors to be 
of councel there, also a lieu- 
tenant, two ensigns, gunners, 
&e., officers, 100 soldiers, 20 
matrosses, 20 laskars, 30 great 
guns, 100 barrels of powder, 
200 musquets, 100 cartouches, 
100 swords, and ammunition, 
&c., necessary for such a gar- 
rison and settlement,” and it 
was resolved that “the guns, 
stores, and household stuff be 
removed from Conemier and 
the southern factories thither.” 
The cession included not only 
the fort but the adjacent towns 
and villages “within ye ran- 
dome shott of a piece of ord- 
nance.” The best brass gun 
at Madras was sent with 
M‘Hatsell, and he was informed 
that it “lyes in the gunner’s 
art to load and fire it to the 
best advantage.” The gunner 
was evidently skilled in his art, 
for on the 23rd September 
1690, at the time when Dutch 
William was busy establishing 
his power in Ireland, the “ran- 
dome shot” was fired, and it 
fell beyond Cuddalore. And 
to this day the villages included 

O 
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within the range of that “ ran- 
dome shot” are known as 
“Gundu Gramam ” or “Cannon 
Ball Villages.” 

Three times before Lawrence 
landed did the French en- 
deavour to take the small fort, 
and three times they were 
gallantly repelled by the small 
garrison. It was in resisting 
these attacks that Clive gained, 
by the daring courage which he 
displayed, his first commission. 
In a despatch to the Court of 
Directors, dated the 2nd May 
1747, we read, “Mr Robert 
Clive, writer in the service, 
being of martial disposition, 
and having acted as a Volun- 
teer in our late engagement, 
we have granted him an Ensign 
Commission, upon his applica- 
tion for the same.” LEight 
months later Lawrence landed, 
and he had no sooner assumed 
the command when he received 
intelligence that Dupleix was 
preparing to make another 
attempt against Cuddalore. 
He at once formed a camp a 
mile and a half from the fort, 
and there awaited the advance 
of the enemy. 

On the night of the 9th of 
June an English 20-gun ship, 
returning from a cruise, brought 
the intelligence to Fort St 
David that she had discovered 
seven large ships to the south. 
Next day at noon the French 
squadron was discerned in the 
south-east. The sea-wind was 
set in, and they were sailing 
directly before it towards St 
David. The English squadron 
was at anchor near the land, 
and during the sea-breeze could 
not get near the enemy. At 
four in the afternoon, the 
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French squadron, “being with- 
in three leagues of the road,” 
altered their course, and as 
they kept to the windward the 
English admiral thought their 
intention was to gain Pondi- 
cherry at all events. About 
midnight the English fleet put 
to sea with the land-wind. In 
the morning they shortened sail, 
in expectation every minute of 
seeing the French squadron 
again to the south. But when 
evening came, and no ships 
were seen, Admiral Griffin, feel- 
ing that he had been deceived, 
made sail for Madras, “ where 
he arrived the next evening 
and found no French ships in 
the road.” Bouves, the com- 
mander of the French squadron, 
an able and experienced mari- 
ner, had reached it in the 
morning, and having landed 
400 soldiers and £200,000 in 
silver, put out to sea at once 
on his return to Mauritius. 
When Dupleix, at Pondi- 
cherry, saw that the English 
squadron had sailed to Madras, 
he determined to again attack 
at once Cuddalore. Eight 
hundred Europeans, with 1000 
sepoys, marched from Pondi- 
cherry; but owing to their 
making a circuit inland, it was 
not till the morning of the 17th 
June that they reached the 
hills of Bandopolam, within 
three miles of Cuddalore. Here 
they halted during the day, and 
intended at night to attack the 
town by surprise. Lawrence, on 
receiving intelligence of their 
design, ordered the garrison to 
march, and the cannon to be 
removed to Fort St David, in- 
tending by this operation to 
make the French believe that 
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he did not think the place 
tenable. 


“ As soon as night came on,” writes 
Orme, “the garrison, augmented to 
the number of 400 Europeans, to- 
gether with the cannon, were sent 
back to Cuddalore with the pre- 
cautions necessary to prevent the 
enemy from receiving intelligence of 
their return. The stratagem suc- 
ceeded. At midnight the French 
advanced with scaling-ladders, which 
they no sooner began to apply to the 
walls than they received the fire 
from the ramparts, together with 
that of four or five pieces of cannon 
loaded with grape-shot. This unex- 
= resistance struck the whole 
ody, officers as well as soldiers, with 
a panic. Most of the men flung 
away their arms without firing a 
shot ; but the precipitation of their 
flight prevented the English fire 
from doing much execution amongst 
them. Nor did their fears quit them 
when arrived at the place of their 
encampment, for, expecting to be 
followed, they marched on without 
halting until they came to the bounds 
of Pondicherry.” 


On the 29th of July Admiral 
Boscawen, with a fleet carrying 
800 marines and a commission 
from the king as General and 
Commander -in-Chief of the 
land forces employed in the 
expedition, arrived at Fort St 
David. Admiral Griffin, who 
had returned from Madras, re- 
signed the command to him, 
and a few days after proceeded 
with a sixty-gun ship and two 
frigates to Trincomalee. 


“The junction of the two squad- 
rons,” Orme writes, “formed the 
greatest marine force belonging to 
any one European nation that had 
ever been seen together in the East 
Indies ; for it consisted of more than 
30 ships, none of which were of less 
than 500 tons burden, and 13 of them 
men-of-war of the line. Every 
Person attached to the English cause, 
who beheld this formidable force, was 
elated with joy, from expectation of 
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its success, and no one doubted that 
the loss of Madras would be revenged 
by the capture of Pondicherry.” 


On the 8th of August the 
army of 4120 Europeans, to 
which were joined 1100 sepoys 
who had not yet been disci- 
plined, began their march. On 
approaching the bounds of 
Pondicherry they came in sight 
of Ariancopang, a small fort 
built by the French about two 
miles south-west of the town. 
Boscawen, whose engineers had 
reported that it was of little 
strength, sent 700 men to take 
it by a sudden onset. On ap- 
proaching it the storming-party 
found that it was fortified with 
a cavalier at each of the angles, 
a deep dry ditch full of pitfalls, 
and a covered way. A warm 
fire of musketry and grape 
smote them from the walls, and 
150 of the gallantest men and 
some of the bravest officers in 
the army were either killed or 
wounded. The attack had to 
be abandoned. During the day 
the French erected close to the 
fort a battery of heavy guns to 
obstruct and enfilade the ap- 
proaches. The English en- 
gineers built a battery to silence 
and oppose that of the enemy, 
and a deep trench was thrown 
up before it, which was filled 
with soldiers and sailors. At 
daybreak our guns began to 
play on those of the enemy. 
After the fire had been con- 
tinued for some time a troop of 
French horse and a body of 
French sepoys crept up with- 
out being seen, and attacked 
the entrenchment. The sailors, 
terrified at the cavalry, aban- 
doned it. The regular troops 
caught the panic, “in spite of 
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the efforts and exhortations 
made by their officers to keep 
them in their post.” Major 
Lawrence, who commanded 
in the entrenchments, “rather 
than participate of the ig- 
nominy of taking flight 
with the troops, remained 
there with two or three officers : 
he was disarmed, and obliged to 
surrender himself prisoner to a 
French trooper, who knowing, 
it is probable, the value of his 
prize, immediately hurried him 
away by the side of his horse to 
Ariancopang in sight of the 
army; and no efforts were 
made to rescue him.” 

In announcing the disaster 
to the Court of Directors, and 
“how very unfortunately our 
brave Major was made prisoner,” 
the Governor and Council of 
Fort St David state, “We have 
since received a letter from the 
Major, who says he received not 
hurt in the action, and that 
they met with extreme good 
treatment.” In their next letter 
mention is made of an attempt 
to exchange him. But Dupleix 
“was very ready to exchange 
all but Major Lawrence, as he 
is justly well acquainted with 
the use that gentleman is of to 
us; but as the General has re- 
turned him for answer that un- 
less he is exchanged none of the 
rest shall, but be sent to Europe, 
we hope that may have an 
effect upon him, and induce him 
to favour us with the Major 
again.” But Dupleix was too 
wise to favour them with the 
Major again, and it was owing 
to his absence and Boscawen’s 
want of knowledge of the art 
of war that the siege proved so 
disastrous a failure. On the 
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30th of September, “after 1065 
Europeans had perished,” it was 
raised. In November news was 
received of the cessation of arms 
in Europe, and Lawrence was 
permitted to return to Fort St 
David on parole, pending the 
ratification of the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, which restored 
Madras to the English. 

In 1749 Stringer Lawrence 
commanded an expedition for 
the reduction of Devicotah, in 
Tanjore,against which Boscawen 
had made a fruitless attempt 
after raising the siege of Pondi- 
cherry. The force consisted of 
800 Europeans and 1500 Sepoys, 
and Clive, who held the rank 
of lieutenant, was one of the 
officers who accompanied it. 
He volunteered to lead the 
attack at the storm of the 
breach. His small platoon of 
thirty-four Europeans became 
separated from the sepoys, and 
was attacked by a large body 
of the enemy’s horse in the 
rear. They had no time to 
face about and defend them- 
selves, and in an_ instant 
twenty-six of the platoon 
were cut to pieces. ‘A horse- 
man had his sword uplifted to 
strike at Lieutenant Clive, who 
escaped the blow by stepping 
on one side whilst the horse 
passed him: he then ran 
towards the sepoys, whom he 
had the good fortune to join, 
being one of four, who were 
all that escaped from the 
slaughter.” Lawrence, on 
seeing the disaster, attacked 
with all the Europeans, and 
Devicotah was taken. The 
next year Lawrence joined with 
600 Europeans the camp of 
Nazir Jung, Sabahdar (Viceroy) 
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of the Deccan, who was opposed 
by the rival pretenders to the 
Sabahship and the Nawabship 
(Governorship) of the Deccan, 
supported by a force of 2000 
French under D’Auteuil, the 
brother-in-law of Dupleix. 
Lawrence, in his ‘ Narrative 
of the War on the Coast of 
the Coromandel,’ states that 
when the two armies were 
drawn out to engage— 


“A messenger came to me from 
Mr Dauteuil to acquaint me ‘That 
although we were engaged in different 
causes, yet it was not his design nor 
inclination that any European blood 
should be spilt. But as he did not 
know our post, should any of his shot 
come that way and hurt the English, 
he could not be blamed.’ I sent him 
for answer ‘That I had the honour 
of carrying the English colours on 
my flag-gun, which, if he pleased to 
look out for he might know from 
thence where the English were 
posted’; and I assured him, I should 
also be loth to spill European blood, 
but if any shot came that way he 
might be assured I would return 
them.” 


A shot was fired from the 
French battery over the English 
troops, and Lawrence ordered 
three guns to answer it, “and 
saw them well pointed.” D’Au- 
teuil, owing to the desertion of 
some of his officers and a panic 
among his troops, thought it 
more prudent to retreat in the 
night, leaving his guns behind 
him. Lawrence marched back 
to Fort St David, of which 
place he was appointed tem- 
porary governor. Finding, how- 
ever, that the Madras Govern- 
ment was determined to remain 
at peace, he now left Fort St 
David, and sailed for England 
in the month of October. He 

ad not been two months at 


home when he was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of all the 
Company’s military forces in 
the East Indies, “on a salary 
of £500 per annum, to which 
was added a yearly allowance 
of £250 in lieu of diet money, 
servants’ houses, and all other 
privileges and perquisites what- 
ever.” On arriving at Fort St 
David he found a small force 
under the command of Clive on 
the point of marching to the 
relief of Trichinopoly, which 
was sore pressed by the enemy. 
Dupleix was most anxious to 
gain possession of the Gibraltar 
of Southern India. He sent 
Law every soldier he could 
spare, and wrote to him: 
“Veillez sur la route que 
suivent les Anglais; vous avez 
été averti 4 temps; il est de 
votre honneur de détruire le 
secours. . . . Tout dépend de 
ce coup. Ne négligez rien pour 
réussir. Je vous laisse carte 
blanche.” The weak, vacillat- 
ing Law determined to wait 
till it reached the vicinity of 
Trichinopoly, and Dupleix 
added to him: “Il sera pour- 
tout difficile de persuader en 
France que trente mille hommes 
en aient laissé passer deux mille, 
embarrassés d’un charroi et 
d’un transport effroyables. . . . 
Quand cesserez-vous de remettre 
d’un jour 4 l’autre pour aller 
au-devant du convoi.” But 
neither taunts nor commands 
had any effect on Law. 

On the 17th of March Law- 
rence as senior officer assumed 
command of the relieving force, 
which consisted of 400 Euro- 
peans and 1100 sepoys, with 
eight field-pieces. It escorted 
a large convoy of military stores. 
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Marching through the Tan- 
jore country, they arrived on 
the 27th of March within ten 
miles of Trichinopoly. Be- 
tween Lawrence and his goal 
stretched a vast veldt full of 
hollow ways sufficient to con- 
ceal or cover troops, and 
studded with huge _ kopjes, 
“which afford,” says Lawrence, 
“very good posts for an army, 
either as advanced ones or to 
cover flanks.” Due south of 
the town is the Golden Rock, 
and a little to the north-east 
Sugar Loaf Rock, both rising 
a hundred feet above the plain. 
Almost east is the French Rock. 
Between Sugar Loaf Rock and 
the French Rock, three miles 
farther to the east, is the rock 
of Elimeseram, with a fortified 
pagoda on the summit. On 
this wide veldt the French 
and English struggled for two 
years who should be the mas- 
ters of India. Many a gallant 
deed of arms did these old rocks 
witness. 

During the night Lawrence 
was joined by 100 Europeans 
and 50 dragoons from the gar- 
rison. At break of day he 
advanced towards Elimeseram, 
where the French had mounted 
cannon. He had not advanced 
far when an officer, who had 
ridden from the town across 
the veldt, informed him that 
the enemy’s left was drawn up 
between Elimeseram and the 
French Rock, and their right 
extended from the latter kopje 
to their encampment on the 
Cauvery. Soon Lawrence came 
in sight of their vast host, 
and, earnestly surveying their 
position, he saw that if he 
passed north of Elimeseram, 
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the direct route to the town, 
they would sweep home on 
him and coil his small army 
up rear and front. Prompt 
were his orders, — “March 
south”; and at noon he found, 
half way between Elimeseram 
and the Sugar Loaf Rock, 
Dalton, who had stolen forth 
during the night from the 
city with 200 Europeans, 400 
sepoys, and four field - pieces, 
The heat was now intense, 
and Lawrence ordered his 
troops to halt and take their 
breakfast. They had hardly 
sat down when at good speed 
came the scouts and reported 
that the whole of the enemy’s 
army was advancing, and their 
cannonade had put the Mah- 
ratta horse to flight. They 
soon galloped up, and forming 
with the rest of the native 
allies in the rear of the Euro- 
peans and _ sepoys, followed 
them slowly. Clive having 
reconnoitred the enemy, re- 
ported that there was a large 
choultry (caravansary) with 
some stone buildings not far 
from the front of the French 
battalion. Lawrence ordered 
him to advance with the first 
division of artillery and the 
grenadiers and seize it. Clive 
did as bidden: the enemy 
opened a heavy fire and pushed 
forward their French bat- 
talion. But they had _ not 
advanced eight hundred yards 
when Clive reached the choul- 
try, and his guns opened fire. 
Then 


“A cannonade ensued — without 
doubt, for the time it lasted, the 
hottest that had ever been on the 
plains of Indistan, for the French 
fired from 22 pieces of cannon and 
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the English from nine. Such of the 
English troops as were not employed 
at the guns found shelter behind 
the choultry and the buildings 
near it, whilst the whole of the 
enemy’s army stood exposed on the 
open plain—suffering in proportion 
to this disadvantage.” 

For half an hour the French 
battalion bore it; they then 
began to waver, and with- 
drew their guns. Clive con- 
tinuing to advance with his 
artillery, the French retreated 
to their camp, “and left us,” 
says Lawrence, “to finish our 
march to Trichinopoly.” 

Lawrence was desirous to 
attack the French camp with- 
out delay; but the Muhama- 
dan and Hindu allies insisted 
on waiting for a lucky hour. 
Thus three or four days were 
thrown away, “and the enemy, 
apprised of our design, pru- 
dently, as we then thought, 
determined to retreat to the 
island for their greater secur- 
ity, burning and destroying a 
large magazine intended for 
the siege of Trichinopoly.” 
It was a fatal move; and 
Lawrence, with the instinct 
of a good commander, took 
advantage of it. He deter- 
mined to cut off their sup- 
plies, which they mostly re- 
ceived from beyond the Colerun. 
“Promising myself great suc- 
cess from the activity and 
Vigilance of Captain Clive, I 
detached him with 400 of my 
best Europeans, 1200 sepoys, 
and 4000 horse, to take post 
on the other side. He crossed 
the two rivers about seven 
miles below Seringham.” Law- 
rence also sent Captain Dalton 
to take Elimeseram, which sur- 
tendered after a faint resist- 
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ance. On hearing from Clive 
that he had taken post at 
Samiaveram, about ten miles 
from Seringham, on the high 
road to Arcot and Pondicherry, 
he paid him a visit, “to con- 
cert what proper measures 
were further to be pursued.” 
It was decided that Clive should 
attack the fortified pagoda of 
Pitchanda, “situated on the 
bank of the Colerun, opposite 
to Seringham, and command- 
ing the passage of that river.” 
But it was first necessary to 
storm the fort of Lalgudi, 
where the enemy had a large 
magazine of grain. On the 
22nd of April it was taken 
by assault, and Clive was 
making the necessary disposi- 
tions to lay siege to Pitchanda 
when he heard that a party 
of the enemy with a large 
convoy were approaching Sa- 
miaveram. On the 24th he 
set forth to intercept them. 
It was a small force which 
Dupleix had despatched under 
D’ Auteuil, who was to assume 
the command in place of Law. 
In the letter announcing to him 
his supersession, Dupleix wrote 
to Law with cruel irony: “Je 
suis persuadé, disait-il, que cet 
arrangement va faire plaisir 4 
madame votre femme, que ne 
désire que le moment de vous 
tenir dans ses bras.” 

But the efforts of Dupleix 
were of no avail against the 
superior strategy of Clive and 
Lawrence. On the 21st of 
May 1752 Pitchanda was taken, 
and on the 8th of June 
D’ Auteuil surrendered with his 
whole force to Clive. Three 
days later Law, seeing that all 
hope of relief was gone, came 
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out of the great pagoda with 
some of his officers and con- 
ducted Dalton’s detachment 
of 250 men into it, “where 
they formed with their backs to 
the gate opposite to the French 
troops, who immediately flung 
down their arms in a heap and 
surrendered.” 

At the close of the campaign 
Lawrence left the army in the 
field and went for his health to 
Madras. He had not been there 
a month when the French, hav- 
ing received a large reinforce- 
ment from Europe, resumed 
active operations. Lawrence at 
once returned to Fort St David, 
and on the 26th of August he 
marched to attack the enemy 
encamped near Bahoor, a village 
two miles from the Fort on the 
high road to Pondicherry. At 
the first streak of dawn he saw 
the French battalion, five hun- 
dred strong, drawn up on his 
left. As the English force ad- 
vanced they were saluted by 
a brisk fire from the enemy’s 
cannon. “The small arms soon 
began,” says Lawrence, “our 
men advanced firing, and the 
French stood their ground till 
the bayonets met.” After a 
rough death wrestle the English 
grenadiers broke the enemy’s 
centre, and their whole line 
became a ruin. “They then 
threw down their arms and ran 
for it.” This is the battle of 
Bahoor, famous in military 
annals as one of the very few 
actious on record where bayo- 
nets were fairly crossed. More 
than a hundred of the French 
fell by “the queen of weapons ” 
alone. Three commanders and 
fifteen officers were made pris- 
oners ; their artillery, with all 
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their ammunition, tumbrils, and 
stores, became the spoil of the 
victors. 

At the beginning of the new 
year (1753) the French again 
took the field with 500 Euro- 
peans, 60 European cavalry, 
2000 trained sepoys, and 4000 
Mahratta horse under Morari 
Rao, the most daring and skil- 
ful leader of the day. The force 
marched to within sight of 
Trivedi, fifteen miles from St 
David, and began to form en- 
trenchments on the banks of the 
Paniar, “which with the usual 
dexterity of that nation in 
works of this kind were soon 
completed, and rendered little 
inferior to the defences of a 
regular fortress.” The Mah- 
ratta horse scoured the whole 
country, and “we were obliged 
often to march our whole body 
to escort stores and provisions 
from St David to our camp, 
always harassed more or less 
by the Mahrattas.” On the 
1st of April, while bringing up 
a convoy from Fort St David, 
Lawrence was attacked by a 
large body of Mahratta horse, 
supported by a French bat- 
talion. A sharp contest ensued. 
“The Mahratta leader, Morari 
Rao’s nephew, the same who 
came to Captain Clive’s assist- 
ance after the siege of Arcot, 
was killed, and the French bat- 
talion retreated.” The convoy 
reached Trivedi without further 
molestation, and the next day 
a successful attack on an ad- 
vanced post in front of the 
enemy’s camp enabled Lawrence 
more closely to reconnoitre their 
works, and convinced him that 
they were too strong to be at- 
tacked by the forces under his 
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command. Whilst he was con- 
sidering the necessity of carry- 
ing on the war in another 
quarter, he received a despatch 
from Captain Dalton at Trichin- 
opoly, stating that he was in 
urgent need of provisions. This 
reached Lawrence late at night, 
the 20th of April, at Trivedi. 
“Astonished at this intelligence, 
we saw the necessity of an im- 
mediate march to Trichinopoly, 
which we began on the 22nd 
instant in the morning, leaving 
Captain Chase with 150 Euro- 
peans and 500 sepoys for the 
defence of Trivedi.” On the 
6th of May Lawrence arrived 
at Trichinopoly, “much de- 
creased in numbers through 
fatigue, and notwithstanding 
we frequently sent the sick back 
to our settlements, the hospitals 
were filled at our arrival. We 
had even left our tents behind, 


and took only with us what 
baggage was absolutely neces- 
sary, that nothing might retard 


our relieving Trichinopoly, 
which, indeed, was of so great 
consequence that everything 
was to be risked for it.” 
After giving his men “two 
days’ refreshment,” Lawrence 
crossed the river Cauvery to 
the island of Seringham, where 
the French had retired. His 
intention was to attack the 
enemy if he found a favourable 
opportunity ; but their superi- 
ority in numbers, and the ad- 
vantage of their situation, made 
it impossible. Lawrence, re- 
crossing the stream, encamped 
at the Beggars’ Grove. Owing 
to his health he had to go into 
the Fort, and the officer in 
command, neglecting his orders, 
allowed the French to gain 
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possession of some high hills 
called the Five Rocks, about a 
mile to the south, between him 
and the Tanjore country. In 
order that his communications 
might not be quite cut off, he 
ordered two companies of sepoys 
to occupy the Golden Rock. 
On the 26th of June the French 
commander attacked it with 
his grenadiers and a large body 
of sepoys. But the resistance 
of the English sepoys was so 
gallant that he had to send his 
whole army to support them. 
Lawrence, on hearing of the 
attack, despatched a messenger 
to order a European picket 
to support the sepoys. Then, 
galloping to the camp, he per- 
ceived the whole French army 
had begun to move. He swiftly 
ordered all the troops under 
arms, and leaving 100 Euro- 
peans to protect the camp, he 
hastened with the rest of his 
force to reach the rock before 
the main body of the enemy. 
The French, perceiving his ap- 
proach, made a vigorous effort, 
‘“‘and before the Major had got 
half-way, the sepoys who de- 
fended the rock were all either 
killed or taken prisoners, and 
the French colours immediately 
hoisted.” | Lawrence halted 
his small force. It was a 
critical moment. The French 
battalion had arrived behind 
the rock, and their guns from 
right and left poured forth at 
a murderous rate their shot. 
The French sepoys, supported 
by their grenadiers, covered 
the rock. The whole Mysore 
army was drawn up in one 
great body at the distance of 
cannon-shot in the rear. The 
Mahratta horse in small bodies 
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charged in flank and rear the 
English battalion. The officers 
agreed with their stout old 
general that to retreat before 
such numbers was impossible. 
The soldiers seeming much de- 
lighted at this opportunity of 
having what they called “a 
fair knock at the Frenchmen 
on the plain,” Lawrence or- 
dered the grenadiers to carry the 
rock with fixed bayonets, whilst 
he himself with the rest of the 
troops wheeled round the foot 
of it to engage the French bat- 
talion. ‘The soldiers received 
the order with three huzzas, 
and the grenadiers setting out 
at a great rate, though at the 
same time keeping their ranks, 
paid no attention tothescattered 
fire they received from the rock, 
nor made a halt till they got to 
the top of it, whilst the enemy, 
terrified at their intrepidity, 
descended as they were mount- 
ing, without daring to stand the 
shock of their onset.” Grena- 
diers and sepoys poured down 
theirfire upon the French troops, 
drawn up within pistol - shot 
below. Lawrence, wheeling his 
corps round the base of the hill, 
formed up in line directly oppo- 
site to the enemy at the distance 
of twenty yards. Aftruc, a 
brave and active officer, did his 
utmost to make his men keep 
their ranks. But it could not 
be. The hot fire from the rock 
above, grape from a field-piece, 
and a well-levelled discharge 
from the battalion threw them 
into irreparable disorder, and 
they fled. The Mahratta horse 
made a gallant effort to cover 
their retreat by flinging them- 
selves behind, “and some of the 
grenadiers who had run forward 


to seize the field-pieces fell under 
their sabres.” Animated by this 
success, the Mahrattas again and 
again charged the battalion 
up to the very bayonets, but 
were received with so much 
steadiness and with so severe 
a fire that, after losing many 
horses and men, they galloped 
out of shot. Amongst their 
dead was Ballapah, brother-in- 
law of Morari Rao. 


“He commanded the Mahrattas, as 
their chief was yet in the Arcot pro- 
vince. I had known this young man 
when he was on our side—a youth of 
great spirit and courage, and an excel- 
lent horseman. His body being found 
in the field, was sent back in my 
palankeen to his friends, a respect I 
thought justly due to so gallant an 
officer ; and they were very thankful 
for the favour. He was shot by one 
of our grenadiers, being advanced so 
near us that he cut one of our men in 
the ranks, though accompanied by 
only four horsemen.” 


Lawrence remained three 
hours at the foot of the rock 
in order to give the enemy an 
opportunity of renewing the 
fight; but on their showing no 
inclination to do so, he placed 
the prisoners and three cap- 
tured guns in the centre of the 
column, and set out towards 
hiscamp. The rear had scarcely 
got clear of the Golden Rock 
into the plain, when the Mysore 
and Mahratta cavalry, 10,000 
horsemen, shouting and waving 
their swords and spears, pressed 
on at full speed from all sides, 
resolved to exterminate the 
handful of men that opposed 
them—scarcely 400 Europeans 
and 1300  sepoys, guarding 
70 European prisoners and 
three captured guns. “But 
the enemy had to deal with 
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veterans equal to any who have 
done honour to the British 
nation.” They halted, formed 
square, and calmly waited for 
the enemy. When they had 
come sufficiently near, the signal 
was given, and the eight six- 
pounders sent showers of grape 
through the advancing masses 
of horsemen. They suddenly 
drew rein, “and stood a while 
like men astonished by the fall 
of thunder.” Seeing their ranks 
wasted by every discharge of 
grape, and that the English 
battalion and sepoys, with un- 
yielding spirit, “reserved their 
fire with recovered arms,” they 
broke and fled. The English 
troops returned quietly to their 
camp. Thus by the victory of 
the Golden Rock was Trich- 
inopoly saved. “But the num- 


bers of the enemy were so great,” 
says Lawrence, “that a victory 


or two more would have left 
all my men on the plains of 
Trichinopoly.” ; 

The Mysore and Mahratta 
cavalry had so laid waste the 
country that Lawrence was 
now mainly occupied in march- 
ing and _ counter - marching 
through the land in order 
to get supplies for his troops 
and the garrison. On the 9th 
of August, as he was returning 
to Trichinopoly with a convoy 
of some thousands of bullocks 
laden with provisions, Dalton 
signalled to him from the Rock 
“that the enemy were preparing 
to oppose him.” “ And by the 
same signals we were enabled 
to judge of their dispositions, 
which we soon discovered more 
Plainly as we advanced.” They 
had extended themselves from 


the French Rock to the Golden 
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Rock, at each of which some of 
their infantry was posted. At 
the Sugar Loaf, “as between 
both, and readiness to oppose 
us if we attempted to pass, was 
their battalion with the artil- 
lery planted to advantage. All 
the cavalry was between these 
rocks.” Lawrence, wishing to 
avoid an engagement on ac- 
count of his large convoy, de- 
termined to go round by the 
Golden Rock. The French, on 
discovering his intention, sent 
a party of their European bat- 
talion to seize first that post. 
But the British troops pressed 
forward, and driving the enemy 
from the rock, planted their 
colours on the top of it. See- 
ing this, the French party 
halted, and also the main body, 
which had advanced a little way 
to support them. The former 
were nearer the English than 
their own men. So favourable 
an opportunity was not to be 
lost. Lawrence promptly sent 
the picket, grenadiers, and four 
platoons to attack them, and 
he himself with the main body 
followed, “either to support, if 
repulsed, or to join and push 
the advantage to their main 
body by driving on them their 
beaten party.” The artillery 
were on each flank to keep in 
check the enemy’s cavalry. 
The officer appointed to lead 
the attack, instead of following 
his orders, which directed him 
to come “to the push of the 
bayonet without hesitation,” 
sent word that he could not 
advance without guns. Law- 
rence, on receiving the message, 
galloped from the main body, 
and putting himself at the 
head of the attacking party, led 
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them on—‘“the line keeping 
in admirable order in spite of 
a very smart fire from the 
enemy’s artillery.” 


“Several fell, and amongst them 
Captain Kirk at the head of his 
favourite grenadiers. The brave 
fellows, by whom he was much be- 
loved, could not see his death without 
some emotion. Captain Kilpatrick, 
who saw him fall and his men at a 
stand, immediately put himself at 
their head, and desired them if they 
loved their captain to follow him 
and revenge his death. The fellows 
roused in an instant, swore after 
their manner they would follow him 
to hell; and in that disposition 
attacked the enemy, who were unable 
to stand the shock.” 


The main body coming up 
pursued the blow, and the 
French retreated in great haste 
round the Golden Rock and 
away to the Five Hills. On the 
Ist of September, owing to 
sickness among his _ troops, 
Lawrence moved his camp to 
the French Rock; the enemy 
at the same time moved, and 
encamped with the Sugar-Loaf 
Rock on their right and the 
Golden Rock on their left. On 
the 16th of September Law- 
rence again attacked the enemy. 
A wing of the British sepoys 
stormed in gallant style the 
Sugar- Loaf Rock, and the 
French battalion was broken 
by a bayonet charge of the 
grenadiers. After an action 
of two hours, “the three camps 
of the enemy, with all their 
baggage and ammunition, were 
taken.” 

The success of the battle of 
the Sugar-Loaf Rock was great, 
but for a year active operations 
were carried on around Trichin- 
opoly. Lawrence won victories, 
but also had, like every general, 


to endure severe reverses, 
partly due to fortune, partly 
to the errors of his subordinates, 
In February a detachment, 
consisting of two captains, six 
officers, the grenadier company, 
100 strong, and 80 other 
Europeans, four pieces of 
cannon, and 800 sepoys, were 
surprised by a large body of 
the enemy, and after a hand-to- 
hand struggle had to surrender. 
One hundred and thirty Euro- 
peans, of whom 100 were 
wounded, were made prisoners ; 
fifty were killed on the spot; 
of eight officers, five were killed 
and the other three wounded. 
“ And what still more added to 
the misfortune,” writes Law- 
rence, ‘our brave company of 
grenadiers, who had ever be- 
haved well and _ successfully, 
were amongst them.” Lawrence 
met his misfortunes with a 
stern resolution that he would 
win at any cost, and his confi- 
dence never abated. To the 
French the protracted siege 
brought nothing but disaster. 
Their native allies lost faith in 
them, and the French Govern- 
ment at home found the financial 
burden of the war too great. 
So in 1754 they superseded 
Dupleix, and appointed M. 
Godheu to negotiate a peace 
with the English. On the 11th 
of October a suspension of arms 
was established for three 
months, and Lawrence left 
Trichinopoly, which he had so 
long and gallantly defended. 
By his skilful and diligent 
fighting he had for two years 
held the French troops at bay 
and checked the fortunes of 
France in India. 

On his return to Madras, 
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Lawrence was presented by the 
President, in the name of the 
Company, with a sword en- 
riched with diamonds as a 
token of their acknowledgment 
of his services. He owed the 
honour not only to his service, 
but to Clive, who declined the 
sword which the Directors had 
voted him unless a similar 
honour were conferred upon 
his master in the art of war, 
Stringer Lawrence. The pres- 
entation of a sword did not, 
however, appease the old sol- 
dier’s wrath at being deprived 
of the chief command of the 
king’s troops in India. Law- 
rence had received the king’s 
commission of “lieutenant-col- 
onel in the East Indies only” 
from 26th February 1754. In 
September arrived the 39th, 
the first of the king’s regiments 
that set foot in India, and 
therefore has the honour of 


wearing the distinction, “ Pri- 


mus in Indis.” Colonel Al- 
dercron, who commanded, was 
senior to Lawrence, and as- 
sumed the chief command of 
the English troops. The king’s 
commander -in-chief asserted 
his entire independence of the 
Company’s government, and 
Lawrence resolved never to 
act under his command. 

On the 21st of August 1756 
the president of Fort St George 
acquaints the committee “that 
intelligence was received on 
the 16th instant of the taking 
of Calcutta by the Moores on 
the 20th June.” The Madras 
Government knew that a rup- 
ture with France was imminent, 
but they showed themselves 
equal to the occasion. It was 
resolved in Council to send “as 
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large a force as can possibly be 
spared from hence to make an 
effort for the re-establishment.” 
Pigott, the Governor, desired to 
command the expeditionary 
force, “ but he wanted military 
experience.” Aldercron claimed 
the military command, but “he 
wanted experience in the ir- 
regular warfare of India.” 
Lawrence was asthmatic, and 
owing to the damp climate of 
Bengal, it was thought “he 
would be disabled from that 
incessant activity requisite to 
the success of this expedition, 
of which the termination was 
limited to a certain time.” 
After three months were wasted 
in acrimonious discussion, Clive, 
owing to the strong support of 
Orme and Lawrence, was chosen 
to command the troops, and in 
October the transports put to 
sea accompanied by Admiral 
Watson’s fleet. Soon after their 
departure we learn from the old 
records that news reached the 
Madras Government of the 
declaration of war between 
England and France. They 
awaited anxiously the arrival 
of the French armament, of 
whose preparation they had 
heard. Months passed away 
and no French fleet appeared. 
But the French troops in India, 
on hearing that hostilities had 
been proclaimed, again took the 
field. Lawrence at once offered 
to serve in Aldercron’s camp 
as a volunteer, and the offer 
was accepted. But neither the 
French nor the English were 
in a position to undertake 
active operations. At the close 
of the year (1757) the 39th 
were ordered to embark for 
England, in order to get rid of 
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their sullen and perverse com- 
mander, and Lawrence once 
more assumed chief command 
of the Company’s and his 
Majesty’s troops. 

Fourteen months drove on, 
and the French armament did 
not appear on the coast of 
Coromandel. Meanwhile Clive 
had laid the foundation of 
British dominion in the Gan- 
getic Valley, and discovered the 
road to the heart of India. At 
length, in April 1758, Count 
Lally, the brave and impetuous 
soldier who, at the head of a 
company of the Irish brigade, 
turned the tide of battle at Fon- 
tenoy, landed at Pondicherry. 
He took Fort St David, and 
would have marched at once on 
Madras if want of money and 
of supplies had not prevented 
him. In order to fill his mili- 
tary chest, he made a raid on 
Tanjore, and by levying forced 
contributions and driving high 
caste men to do menial work, 
he aroused the hatred of the 
people, and his native troops 
began to desert. The appear- 
ance of the English ships of 
war, the want of ammunition 
and provisions, compelled him 
to raise the siege of the town 
and retire to Pondicherry. On 
reaching the town he called a 
council and moved that they 
should avail themselves of the 
absence of the English squad- 
ron to attack Madras. The 
Governor opposed the motion, 
“alledging that he had not 
wherewith to pay or even 
subsist the army.” Lally, in 
his Memoirs, says, “The rest 
of the members approved of it, 
and four or five of them, with 
the Count d’Estaing at their 





head, offers to contribute 80,000 
liveres in plate towards the 
attempt.” Lally himself fur- 
nished 144,000 liveres. With 
these slender means and a 
discontented army he marched 
in November upon Madras, 
On the 12th of December 
he first appeared before Fort 
St George, and the Board 
“unanimously agreed to leave 
the conduct of the defence to 
the Governor, who with Colonel 
Lawrence is desired to take the 
assistance of the other field- 
officers and the engineer as 
often as may be requisite, 
and immediately to issue the 
necessary orders.” Eight days 
later we find the following in 
the ‘Journal of Transactions 
during the Siege of Fort St 
George,’ preserved in the ar- 
chives at Madras :-— 


“ Wednesday the 20th.—This being 
the day appointed by the charter for 
Mayor and Sheriff annually elected 
to enter on their respective offices, 
the Council assembled as usual, and 
a message being brought that the 
Mayor elect and Sheriff are ready to 
take the oath, they are introduced 
with the other members and officers 
of the Mayor’s Court, and the oaths 
of allegiance and office are first ad- 
ministered by the President, Charles 
Turner, Esq., who was chosen the 
5th instant, and then to Mr Henry 
Eustace Johnson, who was the same 
day elected Sheriff, both for the year 
ensuing. 

“It having been always usual upon 
this occasion to salute the new Mayor 
with nine guns, nine guns were 
shotted upon the Royal Bastion and 
pointed at the enemy’s quarters and 
works, and discharged in honour of 
the new Mayor, and it is hoped with 
good effect on the enemy.” 


We have not time to relate 
the transactions of that siege— 
how gallant sorties were made, 
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“and the good effect such sallys 
may have on our sepoys by en- 
during them to danger.” How 
“before the moon rose the 
enemy advanced a gabionnade, 
and the old guards of the demi- 
place of arms and _ fascine 
battery sallyed out and entirely 
destroyed the work the enemy 
had done in the night.” Thus 
for fourteen months the siege 
wore on. Then at last, on the 
16th of February, “as soon as 
it grew dark, three lights were 
hoisted at the Flagstaff as a 
mark for the ships to come in; 
by about 8 o'clock the ships 
anchored in the road, and to 
the great joy of the garrison 
proved to be his Majesty’s 
ship Queenborough, Captain 
Kempenfelt, and the Company’s 
frigate Revenge, with the Til- 
bury, Winchelsea, Prince of 
Wales, and Britannia, having 
on board six companies of 
Colonel Draper’s regiment.” 
And as soon as day broke “it 
appeared that the enemy had 
abandoned their breaches and 
batteries and were retreating.” 
So ended the second siege of 
Madras. Fifty-two French 
guns and a quantity of stores 
were found in the trenches. 
The English loss amounted to 
33 officers, 559 Europeans, and 
346 sepoys killed, wounded, and 
taken prisoners. 

A month after the raising of 
the siege, Lawrence, to whose 
military skill the success of the 
defence was mainly due, re- 
signed his command and sailed 
for England. On_ reaching 
home the Court of Directors 


thanked him “for his many 
signal and faithful services 
rendered the Company,” and, 
“as a token of the Company’s 
gratitude,” they allowed him an 
“‘annuity for life after the rate 
of £500 a-year.” His Majesty, 
“on their application,” granted 
him a commission as colonel. 
At the urgent request of the 
Directors, Lawrence again re- 
turned to India, and on the 3rd 
of October 1761 resumed the 
office of commander-in-chief of 
all the Company’s forces in 
India. From the king he 
received the commission of 
major- general in the East 
Indies. He remained in India 
about five years and a half, 
and in that time effected some 
of the most salutary reforms in 
the Indian army. In April 
1766 the old veteran resigned 
the command of the army he 
had created, and quitted India 
for the last time. The next 
nine years were spent in the 
companionship of his old com- 
rades. A few weeks after the 
death of Clive by his own hand, 
his old master expired in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age. 
His remains were conveyed 
from Bruton Street, London, to 
the little village church of Dun 
Chedlock, near Exeter, where 
they rest. After the lapse of 
some years the East India 
Company erected a stately mon- 
ument to him in Westminster 
Abbey. But the best tribute 
to the memory of Stringer 
Lawrence is the title given 
to him by his sepoys—‘ The 
Father of the Indian Army.” 
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THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE.’ 


PART III.—LOVE IN A MIST—continued. 


CHAPTER XVII.—INFLUENCING THE 


Ir was after the mid-day 
meal when Richard came riding 
back into Nochty. James and 
I went round to the stables to 
meet him before he was alight- 
ed. He had been unsuccessful 
in intercepting Mr Trail, he 
explained: there was no Mr 
Trail at the Junction to inter- 
cept. As likely as not, I had 
warned them, he was at the 
other end of the county, if not 
in his own room in the Town 
of Tarvit office. 

“Better ask Tony to give 
you something to eat; then 
ride over to Town of Tarvit 
and see if you can find him,” 
James said. “Had not he 
better?” he asked of me. 

“He can ride, and he may 
find,” I said; “but we must 
act. By all means ride,” I 
added, for I thought that Rich- 
ard would be well out of the 
way. 

“It’s spreading over the 
county,” Richard said, coming 
to the piece of information he 
found it least easy to swallow. 

“More publicity is what I 
would avoid,” I answered. 
“Mr James, you and I must 
into St Brise.” 

“St Brise!” cries James. 
“Would you hunt for them 
there? Besides, man, _ the 
deed’s done.” 


PRESS. 


“Listen!” said I. 
Friday, is it not?” 

“Your plan, without any 
conundrums!” James _ cried 
testily. 

“And on Friday night,” I 
went on, “Blelach gets ready 
his paper. If we can’t stop 
him, as likely as not it’s pub- 
lished to all Fife in the ‘St 
Brise Journal’ to-morrow.” 

“Will it?” cries Richard in 
alarm. 

“There’s not a doubt about 
it,’ I said. ‘“Blelach never 
misses a chance.” 

“Then how will you stop 
him?” James asked. 

“T didn’t say we could, Mr 
James; only that we might 
try. This is the chief night of 
the market,” I went on. “ That 
being so, the town will be 
crowding westwards; and at 
Blelach’s end of it ‘twill be 
like a Sabbath. We can, I 
doubt not, slip in unobserved. 
We must drive in any case, for 
we'll be late of getting away 
home — eleven, or even mid- 
night. But we can take the 
dog-cart and drive ourselves, 
and can stable unobserved at 
the Sir Andrew, from which 
there’s a shore road to Blelach’s 
that I know well.” 

“No clandestine  stabling 
and backdoors for me,” cries 
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James. “I’ve run away with 
nobody’s daughter, and _ the 
deed’s the deed, not the rum- 
ouring of it,—though Richard 
and you don’t seem to see it so. 

. Yet maybe there’s wis- 
dom in your advice, Mr David, 
and I’m obliged to you for giv- 
ing the best in your power. 
We could have the dog-cart 
round after dinner, and to St 
Brise. Yet I misdoubt me, we 
must fail. I know little of this 
Blelach.” 

“ And I know him little,” I 
said ; “and we must fail for a 
certainty if we go to him alone. 
There's another must go with 
us, and he, I fear, will not be 
altogether to your liking.” 

James gave me a steady 
look for a moment. 

“Tf you're going to get that 
——” he boggled at the word. 
“Tf you're going to get Jenny’s 
husband — Miss Jenny’s hus- 
band—to go with us, then I 
put no foot in St Brise this 
night.” 

“Him it might not be so easy 
to get. But it was the father 
I meant,” I said. 

James broke out in a fury. 
“Rab Cuick! That rascal in 
the Den! I'll proclaim the 
marriage at every cross-road in 
Scotland sooner than go with 
that man. He and I going 
together, like foreign fathers 
and mothers giving blessings 
over portions and tochers,— 
Heavens! that would be a 
family affair.” 

“Yet it’s the only hope,” I 
said. “Hear me out. You 
asked for my advice: bear with 
me till I give it you all. It’s 
not for your sake, or the 
family of Clephane’s alone. It’s 
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for Miss Jenny’s. Mr James, 
we maun face the facts: she’s 
Mrs David Cook by this time, 
and from this time. I say not 
a word about her exploit. I 
sympathise with you _ there. 
David wasn’t the husband for 
her, on every count. And yet, 
let me tell you, David Cook is 
at the opposite pole from his 
father, as others in the family 
are. They had a mother—one 
in a thousand. David’s sober, 
honest, —an honest man. I 
doubt not, he’ll make an honest 
husband, and her an honest 
wife: whether they are happy 
or not, and it’s an experiment 
with the odds against it. Happy 
or not, your care must be to 
keep her honest; and it would 
be a bad start if, in the town 
she’s to live in, maybe be a 
mother in, she’s heralded with a 
scandalous pen. I know this 
Blelach., An Englishman by 
origin, I’ve heard. A gentleman 
in a manner. He lives with 
his mother in the High Street ; 
and, they tell me, never was a 
more affectionate son. I have 
seen his bounty bring coals and 
bread to poorfolk. I have read 
beautiful words he has written 
about men when they died, 
showing a natural heart for a 
good life. Yet I’ve seen him 
stab honest men that countered 
him, week after week, till they 
shrank from their neighbours’ 
eyes in their pews on Sun- 
day. He can be cruel and blas- 
phemous and slanderous, and 
he never misses his chance ; 
and his chance is here. If he 
will not take it against the 
lady, he’ll take it against the 
man; and that will hurt Miss 
Jenny the more. It’s worth 
P 
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while trying to save her from 
that.” 

“But how can Rab Cuick 
help us?” James asked, evi- 
dently moved by my words. 

“This way, Mr James. 
There’s a kind of bond between 
the twomen, They’re birds of a 
feather, somehow, though, God 
kens, I understand their breed 
but little; and though I like 
them less, I must confess there 
is virtuein them somewhere. I 
have known Rab Cuick all my 
days ; I have no reason to like 
him: on the contrary, he has 
been a stumbling-block to me 
and mine,—but that’s nothing. 
The point is, there is something 
in him that attracts many men, 
maybe all men that are not too 
close with him. Attracts them, 
or at any rate wins them... 
Swallow the pill, Mr James, 
and take him with us, if he'll 
go. It’s a double pill, for 
youll have to ask him to 
go. But Ill step over and do 
that, if you say the word... . 
Believe me, it’s an onlychance.” 

He turned from me and went 
in among the horses, clapping 
them and rubbing their noses 
and turning up the hay in the 
racks, all in an abstraction of 
habit; while Richard and 1] 
stepped about on the cobbles, 
eyeing each other but exchang- 
ing no words. 

“T’ll take him, then,” James 
said when he came out. “I’ve 
nobody but you to advise me.” 

I began to doubt the wisdom 
of my counsel, now that I saw 
with how little assurance he 
resigned himself to it. 

“There is a way,” I sug- 
gested, ‘‘ by which you can have 
another opinion before you take 
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the final step. Let Mr Richard 
ride over to Town of Tarvit, as 
you propose. There is a Council 
meeting there to-night, and Mr 
Trail, wheresoever he be now, 
must be back for it. You 
might as well think of an engine 
without a boiler as _ Tarvit 
Council without Mr Trail. Let 
Mr Richard then go there, and 
put the case to him, and if he 
say ‘No, ride along to St 
Brise and intercept us. He has 
ample time. If Mr Trail 
advise against it, I am content 
to come home without seeing 
Blelach.” 

So it was arranged. Richard 
raised the difficulty that he was 
expecting Parabo. “Let him 
come to Nochty—Clephane’s not 
in a state to receive. I'll send 
Sandy across to the Junction 
for him with the trap. If he’s 
a gentleman he’ll not object to 
be my guest.” James spoke to 
his nephew with recovered 
authority. Jenny’s escapade, 
or perhaps Richard’s sensitive- 
ness to it, had given the uncle 
the whip-hand again. “This 
business is before play-acting,” 
he said, and settled the matter. 
And for the second time that 
day I went in search of Rab. 

I found him at the Back 
Bowes, sitting down to tea 
with Charlotte. “I’m _ just 
here for a moment’s business,” 
I explained, in answer to his 
invitation to join them in the 
family morsel. 

“At least I keep a good 
bottle,” Rab cries, and sent 
Charlotte to the press for it. 
“The sins of my youth rise up 
against me in the shape of 4 
prime brew.” 

I found myself seeking to ° 
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conciliate him with a laugh. 
Deeper still the anxiety stirred 
within me to conciliate, not 
him, but Charlotte. I had a 
premonition how my mission 
would show when I brought 
it out into the light of her 
sincerity. 

“What do you think she has 
been busy with all forenoon?” 
Rab asked, when Charlotte re- 
turned. “Wrote to Tam at 
the other side of the world, to 
tell him of last night’s wonder- 
ful doings. Womanlike, full o’ 
the news!” 

“You were surprised?” I said 
to Charlotte. 

“Surprised! I cannot say 
that I was,” she answered 
me with evident glee. ‘Nor 
sorry,” she added; though I 
had said nothing of that. It 
was always my fortune in 
that family to be shown my 
folly in measuring the affairs 
of life by my own sufficiency. 

“Cousin David”—Rab had 
never called me that before, 
and I was angry; and Char- 
lotte did not follow him in 
that usage, which might have 
tempered my choler—“ Cousin 
David is of the other party, 
you maun mind,” said he. 

“T am sorry for that, Mr 

David,” Charlotte said ; “ but I 
cannot say that I mind a bit.” 
_ “Nay,” I protested, shamed 
im my honourable task by that 
taunt; “I am of no party, but 
only of my office.” 

And so, avoiding Charlotte’s 
eye, I stumbled over my story. 

“In fact,” says Rab, “you 
are asking my help in interfer- 
ing with the liberty of the 
Press,” 
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“Tn influencing it. Stripped 
bare, that is your wish,” said 
Rab, playing with his words; 
for indeed to explain it thus 
was to cloak my _ request 
thickly. 

“That is Mr James Cle- 
phane’s wish,” I said. “I am 
his agent—his agent’s agent, 
no more.” 

I looked to Charlotte upon 
that explanation, but her face 
was kept resolutely turned 
from me. 

“Do you ken Blelach?” asked 
Rab. 

“Save by repute, scarce at 
all. Yet I know him to be 
your friend, and a dangerous 
man.” 

“T thank you,” says Rab. 
“And to that knowledge, I 
take it, Mr James and I are 
indebted for this plan of paring 
his claws. Yet I knew you 
could have little acquaintance 
with Blelach to propose it. . . . 
As a matter of fact, I’ve seen 
little of Blelach since I left 
St Brise. Though I do send 
him a bit o’ news now and 
then,” he added, laughing; 
and, still with a laugh, “It’s 
a good deal you're asking of 
me, Mr David, if you only 
knew!” 

“You are not going on that 
errand?” cried Charlotte, sud- 
denly turning upon her father. 

“ Remember,” I broke in; 
and, I believe, would have pled 
the naturalness of James Cle- 
phane’s wish. But she divined 
my meaning. 

“We are as good as the 
Clephanes,” she burst forth. 

*“* Whe-e-w !” whistled Rab. 

“Too good for some of them,” 
I cried, her heat acting upon 
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myown. But she brushed aside 
my meaning. 

“There is no better man 
walks Fife than my brother 
David,” she said. 

“It’s his father is the scan- 
dal,” Rab says chirpily. 

I saw a red flush mount her 
face in token of the truth of 
that saying. 

“ And will you be your own 
crier!” she broke out, turning 
her back on me; “beat drum 
upon your own shame? Is it 
not enough that we all maun 
suffer for the knowledge of it, 
which is as patent as the Lo- 
mond Hills? James and Tam, 
and now Dave? And someare 


in the grave with the burden of 
it—that were content to die— 
to live—proclaimed partner in 
your ill-doing, rather than play 
a less noble part by being more 
virtuous and denouncing it? 


Is not that enough, but you 
must play with your own ill- 
repute? Shameonyou! And 
shame on you, David Shirra— 
agent or agent’s agent — to 
tempt a man to so mean a 
mission !”’ 

She went out, leaving me 
standing there, avoiding Rab’s 
eye, and dumb under the re- 
proach and the appeal of her 
words. Their injustice was a 
wounding stroke to my spirit, 
and left a pain of a life-lasting 
kind—the sense of a new, cruel 
complication in life. To be 
associated thus with that ras- 
cal—I, who sought only to 
do a plain Duty! It was 
monstrous ! 

Smarting under her reproach, 
I hardened against her appeal. 
In my heart I condemned her 
for her outburst. It was—it 
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was Icouldnot give a name 
to that wherein it exceeded good 
custom; but the sense that it 
did exceed it weighed on me, 
We were a frank and outspoken 
people in Fife—but our women 
did not show their hearts like 
that. . . . I think it was in 
my mind that Edith Duncan 
would not show her heart like 
that. 

To Rab, evidently as to me, 
this revelation of Charlotte was 
disconcerting. It left him— 
one of the few occasions on 
which I have known him so— 
ill at ease with me, and inept 
and violent in his speech. 

“Women have more teeth 
than men, ye know,” he said. 
“ And when do you propose to 
start ?” 

I would have given the world 
now that we should not start 
at all; but I dared not draw 
back. Yet when I named him 
time and place, and he had 
agreed to them, he protested. 
It seemed to me that he was 
protesting to himself. “Why 
should I go? Who are the 
Clephanes? D’ye think I go 
to please them? I go to please 
myself — myself, d’ye hear — 
myself! Who is James Cle- 
phane that I should do this for 
him? D’ye know that what he 
is, he is, owing tome? You're 
his man o’ business, but you 
don’t know that? Answer me: 
you don’t know that?” 

“We are conscious,” I said, 
“how much we owe you about 
the coal” —for I thought it 
was to this he referred. 

“We ARE,” he laughed. 
“Qh! you condescending—” 
He stopped short of the epithet, 
laughing ; and with sudden in- 
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solent familiarity, “I'll tell you 
a story,” he said. ‘“ You know 
Blue,OldBlue? . . . Strange to 
say, I dreamt o’ him only last 
night. Well, Blue, though he 
is by way of being a reformed 
character, was in his day a 
co'rse fellow, and a prodigious 
swearer. Your Aunt Sarah, 
pious woman, and some others 
concerned for his reformation, 
set him up as a carrier, Cluny- 
wards — subscribed and sent 
him on his rounds wi’ a donkey, 
conditionally that hewas neither 
to beat the beast nor swear at 
it. Ae day, your aunt, walking 
out by Cluny Hill,—not at the 
express, you can fancy,—over- 
took Blue. I was under the 


hedge alongside o’ them—the 
sun beaking down powerful. 
Blue was in a toil and moil at 
the tail of his steed, shoving it 
forward; and as she passed 


him, ‘Hey! Miss Trail,’ says 
he, ‘Job never drave a cuddy ! 
Gee-up!. .. ye — — r-rab- 
bit !’” 

I kept myself in hand, af- 
fecting not to understand the 
impudent rascal; and at that 
he broke out in anger, or in 
pretended anger. 

“You are aye girding at me 
because of what I might have 
been, if I had —this or that. 
Where are your eyes for what 
Iam? ‘The facts,’ you are aye 
saying; ‘look at the facts,’ 
No. Half the facts, you mean. 
Hark you! If I am taken up 
wi’ an entrancing deal in wits, 
is that less a fact than a well- 
or ill-earned seven-and-sixpence 
In your pocket ?” 

_ I was silent under his gibes, 
mmy anxiety to serve James 
Clephane; and even there the 
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rascal plumbed me, for he 
said— 

“The man maun smoke the 
master’s dottle! Now, good 
day. I'll be at the end o’ the 
Bowes road at seven.” 

He kept his tryst. I was up 
in front with Mr James, who 
was driving: he had a singu- 
larly fine pair of hands. When 
Rab leapt into the back-seat, 
James turned to ask very civilly 
after his comfort, and even lent 
a hand to tuck a rug about his 
spine. In a fret and deep de- 
pression of spirit myself, I was 
at a loss to explain Mr Cle- 
phane’s lightness) He had 
dined. But I think that be- 
hind a horse he was always 
like a boy in heart. By the 
fitful light of our lamps I saw 
that his hat was slightly cocked 
upon a slightly cocked head. 
He pointed his talk with a stiff 
whip stabbed into the dark- 
ness ; and to us, in our share of 
it, he gave his ear only, not his 
eye. It was the unclouded talk 
of field and climate and his 
beast of the country man. 

At the Brig of Ord, some 
three miles out of St Brise, a 
crowd round a gig with a wheel 
off filled the rusty blue stance 
in front of the smithy. James 
pulled up, inquisitive ; and Rab, 
who had leapt down, was soon 
back with a story. Mr Mon- 
cur and Poute, the sheriff’s 
officer, had capsized on a wood 
baulk while driving home from 
a temperance meeting they had 
addressed at Ord. They had 
borrowed another gig, and were 
on in front. “Ho-ho! An 
unco accident for teetotallers !” 
Rab cried. James gave me a 
dig in my ribs with his elbow 
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as he drove on. I heard him 
cluck to himself. “Tl not go 
empty-handed o’ news to Mr 
Blelach,” Rab said again. 
James’s chuckle ceased on the 
instant, and we shot forward to 
St Brise. 

We drove into the yard of 
the Sir Andrew Wood, where 
Mr Clephane himself saw his 
horse unyoked and _stabled. 
He made inquiries for his 
nephew, and finding he had 
not arrived, “Come, then,” he 
said, still with the air of a man 
forcing himself to act against 
his judgment ; and we followed 
him along the street to the 
open close which led to Blelach’s 
printing-office. In the shelter 
of it he pulled us up. 

* Mr Cook,” said he, “ before 
we go in, I will be frank with 
you. It goes against the grain 


with me—Mr David here will 


bear me out—to ask this favour 
of you. Yet I would have you 
believe that I am grateful.” 

I admired him for these 
words, for I knew what it cost 
him to speak them: remember- 
ing Rab’s temper earlier in the 
day, however, I feared that they 
would inflame it afresh. But 
he was like a chameleon in his 
mood: it changed colour while 
you listened to him. 

“T am greatly beholding to 
you, Mr James,” he said, with 
an amazing insolence of imita- 
tion. “I cannot say that my 
stomach was sharp-set for the 
errand. Mr David here will 
bear me out.” 

“But it’s a tough job,” he 
added, straightening himself up, 
and leading the way down the 
close. You would have thought 
that it was because of its tough- 
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ness that he undertook it,—and 
it may be that it was so. 

The office of the ‘Journal’ 
had extended its boundaries 
with the extended burgh of St 
Brise: the paper was growin 
with that which it fed upon. 
Doors knocked out in solid 
walls, and leading to abutting 
outhouses and sheds, were signs 
of prosperous increase. ‘Peuch! 
Blelach’s risen in the world 
since I was here!” Rab said, 
looking about him. We entered 
the business offices, now unoc- 
cupied and unlighted, the main 
one a dark porch forthe machine- 
room beyond. Over these Ble- 
lach had had a sanctum erected 
for himself—a structure of skirt- 
ing-board and tiles—up towhich 
ran a wooden stair, scarce more 
than a fixed ladder. 

It was the supper-hour when 
we arrived — “lousin’ time,” 
Rab said. The machine-room 
was lit by tall flames of gas 
from whistling burners. In a 
corner where an upright boiler 
was fixed, a group of men, 
drinking tea from mugs, sat 
in the ruddy glow of the 
furnace ; from the bars of 
which drops of fire fell with 
a “phit-phit ” among the ashes. 
The machine was stopped ; the 
machine-man was fixing tapes 
on its arrested flapping fin, and 
a boy sprawled on the feeding- 
board, half asleep, with his face 
in a ‘Boys of England.’ One 
old man compositor, with grey 
hair fiying, and looking like 4 
moulted bird, peck-pecked dili- 
gently at his case. The foreman, 
the clicker, with a harassed air, 
peddled back and forward with 
lines of type gripped between 
rigid thumb and fingers. 
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All this we saw through the 
glass partition of the inner- 
most of the unlighted rooms 
into which Rab manceuvred us 
unobserved. 

“You seem at home here, 
Rab?” said I. 

“Like the man who knew 
the place mechanically, only 
by having got drunk there. 
.. . Now you gentlemen had 
better wait, while I go for- 
ward and reconnoitre. Pos- 
sibly there will be no call for 
the reserves.” 

We sat down in the semi- 
darkness to wait. I could not 
see Mr Clephane’s face ; but I 
knew instinctively that he was 
uneasy, and inclined to jib at 
the whole business. He would 
be difficult to handle. 

We heard Rab mount the 
stair. A door was thrown 
open, and voices came flying 
out, spreading through the 
ramshackle structure. 

“Rab! Rab Cuick ! 
are you doing here? 
are you, Rab?” 

“The very best !” 

(“They at least seem not to 
have heard the news,” I whis- 
pered.—* Do you know them?” 
James asked. —I named old 
Rolland the lawyer, and Paul, 
a merry, clever fellow, who had 
missed his vocation in becom- 
ing a painter. I could dis- 
tinguish their voices; but not 
Blelach’s. Blelach had a voice 
like a silver bell.) 

“Sit ye down, Rab,” cried 
Paul. “Blelach will be back 
shortly. I’m in the seat of 
the scorner, in his absence. 
He's at the Harbour Commis- 
sion himself.” 

“Then Treasurer 


what 


How 


Tommy 
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Pendreigh’s on his feet to- 
night, for a moral.” 

“Right! You know the com- 
pact, I see. Blelach reports 
him in full, and ‘Slippery 
Tommy’ gives him the town’s 
printing.” 

“Perquisites of the Press,” 
says Rab. 

“Cabbage!” cried Rolland. 

“The tailor has his cabbage 
and the weaver his sprunt, 
Mr Rolland, and if I were to 
give a name to a lawyer's 
trimmings . . .” 

“Huts! You two! 
your news, Rab?” 

“What’s yours, Mr Paul? 
You seem to be in travail over 
that sheet o’ paper. Can I 
help you out?” 

“ Blue.” 

“What! not lapsed?” 

“ Eternally.” 

“You don’t say dead?” 

“As Habbie Simpson. And 
Blelach wants an _ obituary. 
Any contributions ? 


What’s 


Ken ye ought o’ Sailor Blue, 
Igo and Ago, 
Always sober when not fu’, 

Iram coram dago.” 


“Death has removed from 
our midst a well-known .. . 
pair o’ thoombs. .. . Well, he 
was a notable!” 

“The last of the Town’s 
Worthies! And what a col- 
lection they were! 


High o’er the rest ‘The Craw’ and 
‘Schlatchter’ stand ; 

‘Hawkie’; and ‘Blue’—the last of 
that bright band !” 


“His memory will long be 
cherished in the community 
because of the prodigality and 
helpfulness of his oaths.” 
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“He died a reformed char- 
acter, mind.” 

“Touching that—bring in 
the story of him and his wife 
Bess. You know it? In his 
post-reformation days he took 
to reading the Book aloud to 
Bess—a chapter a night. He 
was reading of Paul’s ship- 
wreck—the Apostle Paul. ... 
‘The sailors deemed that they 
were nigh unto land. . 
‘Deemed! ... Ay! Bess,’ said 
he, shutting the Book, ‘ they’ve 
aye been a coorse lot, sailors |” ” 

“Good! Rab,” cried the 
painter, “good. But I’m not 
sure that Blelach would put it 
in. It might offend!” 

“ Blelach’s not reforming in 
his old age, like ‘Blue’? 
Taken to look after the 
people’s morals, has he?” 
laughed Rab. 

“Wiser than some folk, he 
has taken to looking after his 
own business.” 

“Hoch!” says Paul, “if 
that’s one for me, Mr Rolland, 
maybe all of us are getting 
over old for this kind o’ non- 
sense. It’s a good Fife pro- 
verb, ‘Like Willie Jamieson, 
it tak’s you to mind your ain 
brewst’; and I daursay I'd be 
better at home myself, ’tending 
the shop, and putting past for 
my bairns.s A man should 
settle down with advancing 
years.” 

““¢Should’ ’s a fallacy,” cries 
Rab, “but ‘does’ is a fact. 
As sure as the blood runs 
caulder, the interest gets call- 
ous. Then you’ve got to keep 
squeezing at the bottle o’ sen- 
sation, if you’re not to die o’ 
thirst.” 

“Blelach’s going to make 
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Tommy Pendreigh’s 


shift wi’ 
bottle.” 

“How so?” 

“Don’t ask me for particu- 
lars. Blelach doesn’t intrust 
me with his affairs; though 
he is glad enough to have my 
advice.” 

“No! no one ever got fat on 
Blelach.” 

“T wouldn’t say no one,” 
says Rolland. “I fancy our 
friend ‘Slippery Tommy’ will 
come out right in the bar- 
gain. ‘He can pick his lone, 
as some one said, It’s not 
for nothing that he gives 
Blelach the run of his cellar, 
and finances him in all these 
extensions. Tommy will be 
running for the provostship 
one of these days—a wink’s as 
good as a nod; and the motto 
here now is: All things to all 
men, — excepting to Tommy’s 
enemies.” 

“So,” recited Paul— 


‘* The tide of blood in him 

Hath proudly flowed in vanity till 
now: 

Now doth it turn and ebb back to the 
sea, 

Where it shall mingle with the state 
of floods, 

And flow henceforth in formal—mayis- 
tracy. 

In other words, Blelach’s turned 

away his former self, like Prince 

Hal.” 

“Oh, that’s none so easily 
done. Depend upon it, his for- 
mer self is there still, though 
under a cloud for the moment. 
You'll see that, should ever 
things go against him again.” 

“You're a shrewd man, Rol- 
land,” cried Paul. “ You know 
what Heine says — and it’s 
stark truth, and has often 
frightened me —‘For cruelty 
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there’s nothing to beat a back-~- 
going shopkeeper,’ says he, or 
to that effect.” 

“Heine!” cried Rab; “I’ve 
read him out of the Mechanics’ 
Institute. He’s a dandy!” 

“And he might have said 
that for ingratitude there’s 
nothing like a newspaper pro- 
prietor to his hired bravos.” 

“Poor Blue!” said Rab, with 
a note in his voice, by which I 
could tell he was strangely 
moved. “They’re in a_ bad 
way who never get into a 
straight file wi’ the ruck o’ 
folk. . . . Gie Blue decent 
burial, Mr Paul.” 

“ Are you dropping a tear 0’ 
pity for yoursel’,” asked Rol- 
land with a sneer. 

“They don’t call you the 
‘Skunk’ for nothing, Rol- 
land,” Rab said savagely. 

(“Hear the rascal!” said 


James: he was evidently in a 
suspense between delight in the 
novelty of the adventure and 
disgust at his own participation 


in it. “Nay,” I answered, 
“the other is the rascal—or a 
rascal, at any rate.” I was 
fretting in a depression deeper 
than ever, because of the talk 
of these fellows: look where 
one would, it was a glimpse of 
the disillusionment of life that 
he received,—the strain of 
divided duty; and in this de- 
jection of spirit I found myself 
suddenly in closer sympathy, 
or a closer understanding at 
least, with Rab. 

My voice was drowned by 
the “cla-clack ” of the printing- 
machine resuming work. The 
sound seemed to cast down 
the scale of disgust in James. 
“You ought never to have 
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brought me to this place,” 
he cried. ‘“There’s nothing to 
be done here. Come away!” 
—“Hush,” said I, and pulled 
him back. The outer door had 
opened, and two figures bustled 
through the unlighted porch. 
“May I hazard an observation?” 
said a smooth voice.—“That’s 
Tommy Pendreigh,” I whispered. 
—‘“ What is he doing here?” 
James growled; “I’ve bought 
my wine of the fellow for thirty 
years!” — “And Blelach,” I 
said again, as I heard his voice 
like a bell in the machine- 
room. 

The printing-machine stopped 
at his command; the voices 
above reasserted themselves; 
and Blelach and Tommy 
mounted. There was a second’s 
silence on their entry; then a 
quick step across the floor 
overhead, and a sound of feet 
and of a falling chair.) 

“That's for your para- 
graph!” came Blelach’s voice 
in cold anger. Blelach, I 
learned afterwards, had stood 
in the doorway for a moment, 
taken in surprise at the sight 
of Rab there; then, stepping 
up to him, aimed a blow at 
him with his clenched fist. He 
was a siccar little man. Rab 
stepped aside out of reach, and 
stood with his back to the wall, 
a twisted laugh on his face. 

“Social feeling, gentlemen, 
social feeling!” cried Tommy, 
with the instinct of his nature 
and calling ; while Paul slipped 
in between them. We could 
hear the voice of the Treasurer 
patting the hubbub in soaped- 
pig manner. 

When the tumult fell suffi- 
ciently for us to hear again, 
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Blelach was reading aloud. 
— “Under District News: 
Town-of-Tarvit. Here it is! 
Fashionable Intelligence. — A 
waft of romance has floated over 
the heighs and howes of mid- 
Fife this week. The Love god 
and so on, and so on. 
We cannot mention names, as 
the parties have not formally 
announced the event; but we 
may say that it reunites two 
families whose properties march. 
The lady is a daughter of a 
great political House in Fife, 
and the father of the happy 
man is one of the best known 
personages in the County.” 

(“ Patience!” I cried. James 
had leapt to his feet; but he 
sat down again, quelled by the 
despair in my voice. Light 
had broken on me: Rab must 
have sent on that paragraph 
this morning.) 

“And now Saddler Fleming 
tells me at the Council meeting 
that it’s his journeyman, David 
Cook, that has eloped with 
Miss Jenny Clephane. This 
night’s post brought a letter 
from him, from Edinburgh. 
They’re on their way 
‘Properties march,’ 

‘Best known per- 


abroad. 

forsooth ! 

sonages in the County !’” 
“Well, he is my son—though 


I’ve disowned him,” 
Rab. 

“Ts it true?”—“Are they 
married ?”’—“ Where have they 
gone to?” 

“To the best of my belief, 
gentlemen, married,” Rab an- 
swered them. “And, to quote 
the Rev. Mr Bannerman, 
‘waontingly ro-aming o-over 
the fields of do-omestic bliss,’-— 
whatever that may mean. Be- 


chirped 
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yond that, I ken no more than 
that paragraph tells you.” 

“Tf I may venture an obser- 
vation, Mr Blelach,” said the 
Treasurer, sweetly, “I think 
you’ve been hox-ed.” 

“T print what I like in my 
paper,” cried Blelach angrily. 

“Ho! ho! If I may venture 
an observation,” says Rab, “it’s 
me that prints in it what I 
like.” 

“We'll see about that,” cries 
Blelach, running down the 
stairs. 

“This is a serious business, 
Treasurer.” 

“It’s not libellous, do you 
say, Mr Rolland?” 

“T’ch! you never know. It 
may mean a lot o’ money. Can 
I take your brief?” 

“Tt must come out.” 

“But how?” said Paul. 
“Tt’s in the inside sheet, and 
printed off.” 

“But it must come out.” 

“It’s an awkward thing for 
you, Mr Pendreigh, this rumour 
getting abroad that you are at 
the back o’ the paper. Itill 
involve you.” | 

“And, I happen to know, 
the Clephanes are taking this 
affair very badly,” said Rab. 

“Ts it so? Is it so?” cried 
Tommy. ‘We maun find a 
way out o’ this.” 

“Here he comes,” says Rab. 
“Suggest to him to heat the 
poker, Treasurer.” 

“Well?” said Paul, as Blelach 
entered. 

“The inside sheet’s nearly 
printed off,’ he answered, in 
vexation. 

“Tf I might hazard a sug- 
gestion, Mr Blelach, how would 
it do to heat your poker?” 
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“That’s an idea, Treasurer!” 

“Mr Blelach daren’t do it,” 
laughed Rab; and began to 
twitter flouts and veiled hints 
of a new authority behind the 
‘ Journal.’ 

“Daren’t!” Blelach cried, 
stung to desperate bravado; 
and ran down the stairs again. 

“Tt’s a very wrong thing to 
do,” said the Treasurer, unctu- 
ously, “to prent what will 
offend the feelings of decent 
folk.” 

“Tt is,” said Rab. “By the 
way, Mr Pendreigh, I’ve got a 
fine rub for your friends, the 
teetotallers,” 

“Yes!” says the Treasurer, 
eagerly. “Yes!” 

“Poute. And Moncur.” 

“Let’s hear! Let’s hear!” 

“Give me a pen. . . no, no, 
take it down, Mr Paul. Un- 
fortunate Accident.—As we go 
to press we hear that our towns- 
men, Messrs Moncur and Poute, 
met with a serious accident last 
night. They had been address- 
mg a temperance meeting at 
Ord, and when driving home, on 
reaching the Brig of Ord, their 
gig capsized, and both gentle- 
men were thrown out. Happily 
no bones were broken. We 
understand that both gentlemen 
were sober at the time.” 

“Capital, Rab, capital!” cried 
Pendreigh. “We maun get 
that in. . . But what's 
Blelach about: let’s go down 
and see.” 

They trooped down the lad- 
der and into the machine-room, 
as Blelach, with a red-hot poker 
in his hand, came running to 
the file of inside sheets lying 


at the tail of the printing- 
machine, 
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“Qut of this!” cried James, 
making for the door. 

“Yes, I think we may go,” 
I said, following him up the 
close, and into the High Street, 
whither the smell of singeing 
paper followed us. 

We had not gone many steps 
eastward when we were over- 
taken by Rab. I saw that he 
was all in a perspiration, and 
extraordinarily excited. ‘ He’s 
done it! He’s done it!” he 
cried in glee.—‘“ You have done 
it, sir!” said James sternly, and 
with a far-sightedness that sur- 
prised me; “proclaimed it ten- 
fold by this tomfoolery !”— 
“Mercy!” cried Rab. “I 
was so keen upon the doing 
of the thing that I clean 
forgot my intention in doing 
it!” 

James said nothing to impugn 
him, but stalked in front of us 
to the Sir Andrew, where we 
found Richard waiting for us 
impatiently. He had ridden to 
intercept us with the best of 
Mr Trail’s advice, which was 
to have as little as possible to 
do with Blelach; but his nag 
had fallen lame, and he had 
had to walk it into St Brise, 
and stable for the night. 

He drove home with us, 
therefore, sitting in front be- 
side his uncle, while 1 got up 
behind with Rab. I did not 
require Mr Clephane’s looks to 
tell me that I had been tricked 
into making a mess of things. 
I knew it only too well. Yet, 
deeper than my resentment to- 
wards the Rascal, who sat 
silent and huddled beside me, 
was an impression of the day’s 
events which fixed me in a kind 
of correspondence with him. I 
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understood in a vague way that 
the defection of Blelach was a 
blow to him; I felt as if in my 
own misery I could companion 
him; and he was quick to in- 
terpret my feeling, and, I think, 
to resent it. 

“You owe me something for 
this night’s work,” he said. 

“Qh! we heard,” I answered. 
“You sent in that paragraph.” 

“It’s the getting it out I 
mean. . . . There’s not another 


man in Great Britain could 

have made Blelach do yon.” 
“You're a pair,” I said, in the 

abandonment of misery. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE 


It was in the small hours 
that we reached Nochty. Miss 
Riggs had sat up for our return, 
—as doubtless she would have 
done in any case; but now she 
ran into the hall to meet us. 

“Hey!” she cried; “that’s 
the daftest man that ever I set 
eyes on!” 

“Parabo is here?” Richard 
asked. 

“Here and awa’.” 

“Awa’!” we all cried in a 
breath. 

“ Ay, awa’!” Tony answered. 
“Oh! don’t ask me... He 
came louping in from the gig, 
carrying a big bass fiddle that he 
wouldn’t let Sandy handle,—he 
has scarce a scrap of luggage 
else that I can see. . . .” 

“A cello, not a big bass!” 
corrected Richard, laughing. 

“Very possibly; and not 
more likely to hold his linen 
than the other,” Tony went on. 
“*Ah, Madame!’ cries he, 
taking my hand, and kissing 
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“Not a pair!” he crowed. 
“Not a pair! There's only one 
of us now. . . He has fallen, as 
the theologians say.” 

“ But to Grace,” I snapped. 

“ Aye sharp, Dauvid!” 

“ Follow his example,” I said 
again, but without fight. 

“ Never!” he crowed ; “never! 
Do you know,” he said, edging 
nearer me on the seat, and by 
the intensity of his arrogance 
startling me into a new concep- 
tion of the man, “I think I’m 
one among ten thousand!” 

James dropped him at the 
Bowes corner without a word. 


DESCENT OF PARABO. 


it. ‘Ah, Mees Reegs, you are 
blessed in a charming locality.’ 

“¢VYou haven’t had much 
time to judge of it,’ I said. 

“<T judge from the leetle, and 
I will see more,’ he answered. 
‘I will go back this night, and 
see her, and listen to her... 
divine !’ 

“ At first I could not under- 
stand what he meant. 

“ He went on: ‘I drive along 
in your carriage, beside Sande. 
The porter call him Sande. 
There was no room behind 
because of my cello, “I will 
sit with you, Sandé,” I say, 
“and you will tell me all I want 
to know.” We come round by 
your beautiful wood,—the Bous 
wood, Sandé say. . . . And there 
I heard that voice in the moon- 
light, among the trees, “Halt! 
Sandé!”Icry. “What is that 
sound, Sandé?” — “You need 
not be feared,” Sandé reply; 
“the mare, she sooks wind—she 
sooks wind,” Sandé say—“ the 
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mare!” ...O! Mon Dieu! ... 
And all the time that voice! 
and he will not listen! . 

“It is not the mare,” cry I; 
“it is Euterpe herself, and the 
stars are standing still at the 
sound. Listen!” cry I.—“Is 
it the lassie singing in the 
wud?” say Sandé, and pointing 
with the whip.... What a 
picture! Against the silver 
smoke of the little firs, with 
limbs and breasts of a goddess, 
and hair of gold taking the 
uprising moon, and a song— 
Jesu !—such asong!. . . “ Who 
is she, Sandé!” I cry.—“ Rab- 
cuickscharlotte,” says he. — 
“Ah! Rabcuickscharlotte!” I 
ery. “Cannot we wait?”— 
“No,” say Sandé, and bring 
me here.... But I will go 
back and see this Rabcuicks- 
charlotte !’” 

“Ah!” Richard Clephane 
broke in upon Tony’s recital, 
with an intensity most unusual 
in him; “I always thought 
Charlotte Cook had a fine 
quality of voice; and now 
Parabo says so, and he 
knows.” 

At his words my heart gave 
a great leap to my _ throat. 
It was Charlotte they were 
speaking of—my Charlotte in 
the Den. She herself had set 
up a barrier between her and 
me this afternoon. Ho! at 
most it was a barrier erected 
between us on level ground, 
and I did not doubt that I 
could surmount it. All our 
days we had been playing this 
recurring game of breaking 
down and setting up. But 
now, with a flash of illumina- 
tion, Richard’s words warned 
me that she might be carried 
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into a world whither I could 
not follow her,—where she 
would be unattainable for me. 
If, since last night in the 
Den, my heart had proclaimed 
Richard my rival, truly I was 
not conscious of it. Now I 
knew him for my enemy. 

I essayed to speak, but 
James, who was working to a 
conclusion more slowly with his 
wits, put up his hand upon my 
words, and turned to Tony. 

“So Mr Parabo has gone out 
again?” he asked. 

‘“‘Hours syne,” she answered. 
“He went up to his room to 
wash after his journey—if he 
had cut his hair *twould be 
no ill done. ‘Will we stand 
your fiddle in the boot-room ?’ 
I asked.—‘My feedle is my 
vife, he says with a laugh; 
‘she go with me.’— ‘Then 
Sandy will carry her up for 
you,’ I says.—‘I am a jealous 
hosband,’ he laughs again, and 
takes up his fiddle himself. 
When he came down he 
would scarce eat a bite.—‘ Sit 
down,’ I said, ‘Rab Cuick’s 
lass will keep, but your dinner 
will not.’—‘ Yes, Mees Reegs,’ 
he says, ‘but——’” 

“That will do, that will do,” 
said James. “What kind of 
man is this that you have 
brought to my house?” he 
asked, turning very sharp 
upon Richard. ‘That steals 
out at night—the very first 
night he is here—after some 
village girl?” 

“Oh! Parabo’s fiddle is his 
wife, and his sweetheart, too,” 
says Richard. “He will not 
make love to Charlotte.” 


I gave a twitch of my 
hand at the easy words. 
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“Or I might be jealous 
myself,” he continued, won- 
derfully enlarged from his 
reserve. 

“You would do well to 
be jealous,” James said, “for 
Charlotte Cook is a connection 
of your family. And, by 
Heaven!” he went on in a 
sudden white heat, “the honour 
of your family can bide with 
you, Richard Clephane, and 
a bonnie time it will have 
of it.” 

At this moment there was a 
footfall in the avenue outside, 
and when Tony opened the 
door Rab Cuick was already 
on the step. 

“Miss Riggs, your humble 
servant!” he said, as his way 
was. “Ah! Mr Clephane,” he 
continued, turning to one and 
the other of us all in the hall, 
“_and Dauvid. You hadn’t 
looked to see more of me this 
night?” 

“Indeed I had not,” said 
James Clephane, the anger full 
in his voice. 

“. . . But on the way home 
I met your guest a little 
hankled in the by-roads, and 
brought him back with me. 
... Don’t shut the _ door, 
Miss Riggs, please, or you'll 
shut him out. He has just 
stepped to the garden end, to 
see the Lomond hills by moon- 
light. He appears to have a 
wonderful fancy for the beau- 
tiful; but, I am afraid, little 
taste for proper times and 
seasons.” 

By this, Richard Clephane 
was out in the garden, where 
we could hear him “ Parabo- 
ing!” in the moonlight. Pre- 
sently he came back with the 
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truant. I do not remember 
that I have described Richard 
Clephane to you. He was tall, 
and dark, yet something spark- 
ling of visage; and he wore 
his hair close-cropped, and his 
black beard also cropped, and 
always neatly pointed. He 
had a straight and clean- 
shaped figure and leg, and 
the wear of his clothes was 
always easy ; and the colour of 
his eyes I forget, except the 
show of white in them. He 
stepped into the hall, in his 
quiet, masked manner, a con- 
trast to the little, gesticulating 
man on his arm. Parabo wore 
his hair long, as Tony had said ; 
his face was clean-shaven; in 
contour almost hawk-like, in 
expression bland and happy; 
and his eyes were blue like 
a child’s. 

I observed all this in a flash, 
and Rab eyeing them curi- 
ously, and James and Tony 
exchanging glances. But James 
Clephane almost always had a 
courteous way with him—when 
courteous, the most so of any 
man I ever met, I think; and 
he welcomed Parabo before 
Richard could make a motion 
to introduce them. 

“ Come away in, Mr Parabo,” 
he said, as if it had still been 
elders’ hours. 

It was clear that Parabo, as 
Rab had said, made no account 
of time or season. He offered 
not a word about being out so 
late; but evidently this greet- 
ing touched him, and he shook 
Nochty’s hand heartily. 

“You are kind,” he said. 
“And this lady—she minister 
to me in your absence.” 
“You maun pardon our seem- 
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ing neglect,” said James. “ My 
nephew will have sent you word 
that, by an unexpected happen- 
ing, you honour my house in- 
stead of his; the same business 
took us away to-night.” 

“Ah, yes! I have heard— 
your niece! Let me felicitate 
you on the happy circumstance. 
And you, Richard, your sister! 
I congratulate you!” 

“Shall we go in?” said the 
young man with ill-attempted 
gaiety, and a plain look of 
anger towards Rab. The wind 
came into that gentleman’s 
cheek again with the glint in 
his eye, and his fingers of one 
hand beat the closed knuckles 
of the other. 

“Ay, take Mr Parabo in,” 
said James ; “ go in all of you. 
I have a word with Mr Rab 
Cook here. . . . Whose son,” he 
continued, in accordance with 
his resolve, which, it was easy 
to see, was a duty much against 
the grain with him, “whose 
son, David, is—the happy 
man.” 

To the strife and play of eyes 
and words amongst us Parabo 
evidently was blind. He shook 
Rab warmly by the hand when 
Richard would have marched 
him off. 

“We will meet again, Mr 
Rabeuick,” he says, “and con- 
tinue your agreeable discourse.” 

We passed into the dining- 
room, while James went forth 
with Rab. He accompanied 
him punctiliously to the Nochty 
march. I never knew what 
passed between them precisely ; 
but when James joined us pres- 
ently, his face was in deeper 
gloom. 

It was in this manner that 





Parabo first made his descent 
upon us—for he paid more than 
one visit to Clephane within the 
next week or two. His coming 
into our midst was like the 
advent of a rare bird, or like 
something more wonderful still, 
—a new kind of weather (if 
such a thing can be imagined). 
I never judged him quite as a 
man: rather he was, as Tony 
Riggs always spoke of him, 
showing thereby that she did 
not dislike him, “that daft 
crater, Paraboo.” Expert ex- 
traordinary on the ’cello he 
doubtless was: for anything 
else on earth, so far as I could 
discover, the town natural was 
not more feckless. Fiddle, 
music,—that was his world. 
He had not a suspicion, I am 
certain, of the troubles, and the 
tragedies even, of those house- 
holds into which he had come,— 
Nochty, Clephane, Rab Cuick’s : 
never a thought or suspicion of 
any that he himself might bring 
into them. To the serious facts 
of life, such as the consequences 
of an elopement, he was ob- 
livious. In more than one talk 
which I had with him, for ex- 
ample, I would have explained 
how much the discovery of the 
minerals, and the skilful de- 
velopment of them, meant to 
his young friend; but my in- 
struction did not fall on recep- 
tive ears. He could not follow 
me, or did not, but wandered 
off on by- paths more to his 
fancy. And chief of these was 
one leading to the discovery of 
a musical genius in Richard 
Clephane—a discovery so fate- 
ful for us all. 

For this rare creature —a 
casual visitant you might say, 
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just alighting at Clephane and 
away again, in his flight across 
Fife — changed all our lives. 
Save for him, it may be thought, 
the intercourse between Cle- 
phane and the Bowes household 
would have slackened after 
Jenny’s elopement. That is 
possible ; it was Nochty’s con- 
viction, though I am far from 
sure. But at Parabo’s account 
lies Richard’s going off that 
winter to London, with a plan 
—a wild plan only unfolded to 
us by degrees when he was 
settled there—of giving himself 
to a musical life. Of Richard 
Clephane’s talent I have 
gathered an opinion, but have 
no certain knowledge. Of his 
ambition, I cannot say even 
now whether it was long- 
rooted or deep-rooted, or whether 
it was only a chance spark 
blown by Parabo into a flame. 
I had not heard of it before; 
none of us, unless it were in the 
Back Bowes, knew of it now,— 
least of all James Clephane, to 
whom the understanding of it 
came a month or two later like 
a blow in the dark. But what- 
ever its lineage, it was develop- 
ing into a settled purpose during 
those brief visits of Parabo. 
Therein he was the accidental 
instrument which slipped us on 
to new rails of destiny; and 
had that been his only influence 
upon us, I should not be so 
greatly at a loss to explain it. 
But it is as a rare bird, or a 
new kind of weather; as a 
glimpse of a new country; a 
burst of youth in the blood, a 
touch of spring in the heart, 
that I would picture it. Tous 
it was like the sight of the 
outward -bound ship in the 
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Firth to Charlotte’s mother. . . , 
“To us” I ought not to say. 
To Charlotte he was that. My 
Charlotte was like a bird—free, 
wayward, innocent of ill; and 
so I think may Parabo have 
been—free, wayward, innocent. 
On Charlotte, howsoever it was, 
he worked a miracle in the 
enlargement of her spirit ; and 
mine struggled after hers. That 
is my history. Even when my 
footsteps had followed Aunt 
Sarah’s, my spirit was strug- 
gling after Charlotte’s. 

All this I see now; but at 
the time Parabo was only a 
puzzle, which even James Cle- 
phane, in a fashion partly 
quizzical, partly irascible, set 
himself to solve. At first his 
presence was a strain on 
Nochty’s temper. Richard’s 
acquaintance with him was in 
his eyes a thing discreditable 
—like Jenny’s alliance with a 
Cook, which had wounded him 
to the quick : though, perhaps, 
it served as an antidote for the 
relief of that wound. The 
entertainment of Parabo took 
young Richard’s mind still 
further off the estate affairs, 
which were occupying James 
and me from morning to night. 
And at all times Richard’s in- 
difference to them fanned his 
uncle’s smouldering wrath. 
This was a fine back-end. The 
winter had been open, and the 
spring only moderately dry; 
there were no frosts or floods to 
kill off the young broods, and 
the partridges were plentiful 
and strong on the wing early. 
It was hard that in such a 
year he should have to give up 
his shooting on most days for 
estate business which his 
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nephew showed no interest in ; 
and always when he and I, 
down in the Den, heard the 
crack! crack! of guns through 
the misty weather, he began to 
fret afresh at Richard. 

Nevertheless, I could see that, 
against his will almost, James 
began to like Parabo. “ He’s 
very harmless, poor body,” he 
would say to me. Once 
Richard overheard him, and 
gave a half-amused, half-con- 
temptuous laugh. 

“You are talking of one of 
the greatest ‘cello players in 
Europe,” he said. 

“I’m talking of a manas I 
find him, though he is but a 
fiddler,’ James answered tes- 
tily, taking the wind out of 
Richard’s sails nicely. 

It certainly was not by his 
music that Parabo won Nochty’s 
favour. I think it was because 
of his fearlessness with the 
animals about the place that 
James was first drawn to him. 
The dogs, chained or unchained, 
never showed their teeth to 
him. There was in the stables 
at Clephane a vicious kicking 
brute of a horse whom, on that 
account, they were trying to 
get rid of; and when Parabo 
went up to it, it laid back its 
ears, and let him do with it 
what he liked. The cattle-man 
was full of the incident, and 
told Mr Clephane of it. 

“Some people are like that 
with animals,” James said to 
me, referring to this; “and I 
must confess that I never knew 
a bad man one of them. But 
what a life for a good man!” 

I knew that he was puzzling 
over Parabo. 

“T have heard it explained 
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that it lies all in the eye,” I 
said. ‘ Beasts look in the eye, 
and if they see it clear and 
untroubled they can understand 
it, and are pacified. That’s why 
children always manage them. 
But most folks when they grow 
up are so troubled by the cross- 
currents and meaning of life 
that they carry a cloudy eye; 
and animals, looking into it 
and seeing something wild and 
uneasy, get uneasy and wild 
themselves. Some again,among 
all the cross-currents that toss 
them about, are never anything 
else than children. Maybe this 
Parabo is one of them. Mor- 
ality,’ I continued, wading 
deeper in my borrowed theme, 
and somewhat pleased with 
myself,—‘“ Morality is a needful 
thing for most people, to keep 
them on the straight path ; but 
it may be there is a better state 
that some are born into, which 
you cannot call moral, because 
it is above morality.” 
James had stood still to look 
at me while I was speaking. 
“Humph!” he said, walking 
on again. ‘“That’s doubtful, 
dangerous doctrine, Mr Shirra. 
Where did you pick up that?” 
“T confess,” I said, “that it 
was Rab Cuick who first E 
“ Rab Cuick !” he cried hotly. 
“He would suck virtue out 0’ 
the things of life till they’re 
like a wizened nut. You do 
not mistrust the man suffi- 
ciently, Mr Shirra. I have 
noticed that. Let me counsel 
you, for I like you. His talk 
is to the moral nature like the 
letting of blood to the body. 
Do not encourage the rascal, 
even by listening to him.” 
Nochty spoke as my father 
Q 
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used to speak. Strange, that 
Rab always angered plain 
honest men! But in this case 
they did him an injustice. It 
was Charlotte, not Rab, to 
whom I had listened. 

Parabo, too, paid James the 
compliment, which no man can 
resist, of being enraptured with 
his entertainment. He was 
simple, enjoying everything 
like a child! He had never 
lived on a farm in his life, and 
the sights and sounds of Cle- 
phane and Nochty were a con- 
stant delight to him. He had 
travelled all over the world, 
knew its most beautiful cities, 
had seen all its most gracious 
sights, and here he was—and 
who would not have been won 
by him because of it ?—getting 
into a rapture with this corner 
of Fife, and especially with the 
Den, where the beech-trees climb 
so serenely to the sky. 

There was one day in par- 
ticular when Parabo in this 
respect was irresistible. We 
had played truant from our 
work for a day’s shooting. 
James and Richard and I were 
the guns, and were out on the 
rough country westwards from 
Nochty with a brace of spaniels. 
We had expected Parabo to 
join us; but Parabo, it ap- 
peared, would not shoot, never 
did — couldn’t bear to touch 
such bonny, living things; and 
Richard, unknown to his uncle, 
handed him over in the morn- 
ing to Rab Cuick for entertain- 
ment. Mr Clephane was in a 
furious rage with Richard when 
he heard of it, but the sport 
soon mollified him. The birds 
were plentiful: we found our 
first covey in the grassy road 
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at Nochty, where they rose and 
whipped like a spread fan over 
the hedge, giving a difficult 
snap-shot, which only James 
succeeded in taking; and that 
put him into a good temper 
instantly. We worked round 
the rough ground by the river, 
James shooting splendidly, and 
the spaniels, for spaniels, re- 
trieving more prettily than I 
ever saw these dogs do; and 
when we sat down at the burn- 
side on Nochty’s north field, and 
pulled out flask and luncheon 
and pipe, Mr Clephane was as 
merry as a grig. 

The sight of Parabo and Rab 
Cuick crossing the field to us 
came as a cloud on his spirits. 

“T won’t have that rascal 
with us!” he cried, and would 
have risen had not we smoothed 
him down; but he could not 
have escaped had he wished, for 
Parabo was running towards 
us in a whirlwind of delight, 
leaving Rab to step it demurely 
far behind. 

“Oh! what a man, Rab- 
cuick!” he cried. 

The rascal had cast his spell 
over him. He had taken him 
through the Bowes, introducing 
him to all its strangest inhabit- 
ants, every fiddler in it and 
every droll, and Parabo was in 
an ecstasy. James turned his 
back to us, frowning, and giving 
no sign of recognition when Rab 
came up. Some berries, still 
dewy in the eye of the sun, on 
the opposite side of the burn 
caught Parabo’s eye, and he 
was off to the bridge to cross 
for them. 

“What a man!” I cried. 

“It’s alla matter of whiskers,” 
said Rab. 
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“ Whiskers !” 

“ Ay,” said Rab; “in a man- 
ner of speech, whiskers. You 
ken how a cat crosses a table of 
glass and things in the dark, 
overturning none, feeling its 
way with its whiskers. So it 
is with us. We've got whiskers 
that keep us straight over the 
difficult and chancy places in 
life. Whiskers for things. 
Shrewdness we call it some- 
times ; sometimes just common- 
sense. There’s Mr James, now: 
he'll be driving through a part 
of the country he was never in 
before and kent nothing about ; 
but ‘Fine land for green crops,’ 
he'll say, instinctively hitting 
the truth. Or it might be a 
kittle thing, a speculation or an 
investment: ‘I don’t like the 
look of it,’ he'll say, and be- 
hold! the bottom is knocked 
out of it before a year is passed. 
Or maybe he’ll cast an eye ona 
countryside and say, ‘A likely 
place for coal,’ and, sure enough, 
there’s coal for the boring.” 

James hitched on his seat on 
the bank, for it was known he 
never dreamed of coal on Nochty 
until Rab pointed it out. 

“That’s his whiskers,” Rab 
continued. “ Whiskers for 
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things. Now, our friend Mr 
Parabo there has whiskers with 
a more delicate feel—whiskers 
for the invisible. Carse and 
den and burn-side for him have 
their ain intangible, spiritual 
meaning —a melody, a bonnie 
inspiration . . .” 

“ But,” I interrupted, “ Rab,” 
—for I was carried away again 
by the rascal’s words,—“ you 
yourself see both—the out- 
crop and the bonnie tune.” 

“T maun ha’e a double set,” 
cries Rab, with a snigger. 

“Give that rascal short cut- 
tings—short cuttings, sir,” cries 
James, leaping to his feet and 
red in the face with anger. “I 
have warned you before. Have 
nothing in common with him.” 

“He cannot help himself,” 
Rab’s mocking voice followed 
us as James carried me off 
to the stubbles, while Richard 
went after Parabo. “He can- 
not help himself. I have my 
eye on him. He’s beginning to 
sport a double set of his own.” 

James turned to look to me, 
and I grew hot under his eye. 
I was feeling myself for the 
truth of Rab’s words; and 
something told me they were 
true. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE FLIGHT, 


The deep-winter months suc- 
ceeding the elopement of David 
Cook with Jenny Clephane, and 
Richard Clephane’s entry into 
the life of a gentleman fiddler 
(James Clephane’s phrase), were 
4 season of blossoming in my 
own business career. My uncle, 
Mr Trail, was beginning to 
break up. He was not at the 


end of his tether yet—it was 
tough in the fibre; but racing 
up and down Fife had worn 
out his body, and his spirit was 
unable longer to sustain that 
mass of untended papers and 
correspondence which all my 
energies could not prevent 
growing weightier upon his 
desk. More and more of the 
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business was passing on to my 
shoulders ; and in a correspond- 
ing degree I was gaining the 
ear and confidence of our 
clients. I seemed suddenly to 
have unfolded and to flower in 
the community. If I was not 
assumed partner, it was simply 
because, as all the world knew, 
when the time came for Mr 
Trail to take the rest in the 
churchyard which he never 
would give himself in his own 
chair, there was none save my- 
self to enter upon his various 
activities. 

It was a _ peaceful grow- 
ing-time in Clephane estate 
affairs also. The development 
of the minerals went forward 
smoothly ; and the threatened 
encroachment of the railway on 
the estate was arrested, pending 
the hearing of the Bill in Com- 
mittee. Of the young owner of 
Clephane, meanwhile, I heard 
little. . Communications _ be- 
tween him and us were on 
business purely,—letters and 
deeds, which Mr Trail handed 
to me to read and attend to. 
I never quite knew his mind 
upon them. Sometimes he 
would throw them over to me 
in a birse; at other times he 
seemed to approve the lad’s 
conduct. Richard addressed us 
at first from Burlington Street, 
or perhaps it was from off St 
James’s Square,—the Jermyn 
Street address, at any rate, 
came later; and as frequently 
as not his letters were from 
other people’s houses, written 
on paper with imposing crests. 
Such as were not replies to ours 
on formal business connected 
with the estate were concerned 
with the drawing of money for 
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his personal needs. Evidently 
the “gentleman fiddler” was 
enjoying himself. 

It was difficult to procure 
more definite information of 
how he was getting on. James 
Clephane, when he called at the 
office, or when I was with him 
at Nochty (as happened some- 
times still), refused to open his 
lips on the subject. I wrote to 
our corresponding agents in 
London, a firm of solicitors, 
and I asked them to give me 
any news in a general way of 
a Mr Richard Clephane, from 
our part, who was presently in 
the metropolis, and had some 
repute as a player on the 
violin; and after a time I re- 
ceived from them a few cut- 
tings from a Society news- 
paper, which told me little to 
the point. Rab had news, and 
went about displaying a corner 
or fringe of it in his conversa- 
tion ; but always when I would 
have had him uncover further, 
he gave a twist and was off. 

“ He’s doing as well as could 
be expected,” he said. “He's 
doing fine. Enjoying himself 
immensely—immensely.” 

“ You don’t believe, then, that 
he will succeed?” I asked. 

“Succeed? Oh! that’s where 
you are? Well, he might.” 

“ Tf he work.” 

“Work! What’s work with- 
out the inspiration !” 

“ And cannot he get that?” 

“Get it? Get it? It’s like 
what Shakespeare says 0 
mercy. Inspiration, I tell you, 
is like a sweat; you cannot be 
sure of forcing it, and yet it 
will never come by waiting.” 

Or he would fall into a fascin- 
ating rant about music: “As 
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subtle and fine as a waft o’ 
wind in a hot sun,” he would 
say; “or like the scent o’ the 
woods. .. . Have you a nice 
nose, Dauvid?” And then, be- 
fore you could follow his twist, 
he was standing off, laughing 
at you. 

I had a conviction that Char- 
lotte also had a knowledge of 
her own of Richard Clephane, 
though his name was never 
mentioned between us. If I 
am honest, I will confess that 
my visits to Nochty, few as 
they were, would have been 
made less often but for the 
excuse they gave me for calling 
upon Charlotte. I used to go 
over that estate in the Den, 
with my heart in my mouth 
at every turn, in the hope of 
seeing a face that never came 
to meet me. And when I went 
to the cottage, though the end 
of the song was beating in my 
heart, I could not sing it. I 
could not. There was one day 
in particular: in the garden 
Rab had hailed me in her 
presence with the rumour of 
my marriage with a girl in 
Fallowfield, —“a good and a 
bonny lass, they tell me; and, 
better still, an heiress,’—and I 
denied it hotly and eagerly, 
with a look to Charlotte which 
she must have known the 
meaning of. Was I honest? 
Was the look true? I was 
honest ; and I was not honest ; 
and it was the truth all the 
same. Why did she not be- 
lieve me that day! Why did 
I not speak out the flame in 
my heart! 

Yet, now, I would not have 
had it so; and Charlotte, I be- 
lieve, —nay, I know, — would 
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not. There are some who talk 
lightly of the troubles and ills 
of the heart; some who laugh 
at them. God! each heart 
knows its own happiness. 
Blame me for a poor weak 
creature in these days! But, 
before God, Charlotte was the 
rose in my heart! ... There 
was Mr Trail, a failing man; 
and everybody flattering me 
who was to step into his shoes. 
The fattest business in the 
county; and an arm-chair in 
the midst of it waiting for me. 
Affairs? Whose affairs did I 
not manage? All my life I 
had been brought up to look 
for the cracking of this nut; 
and here it lay broken for me 


at three-and-thirty, with the 
rich ripe kernel mine for the 


picking. I was sailing too 
strongly on a full tide. The 
world was going too well for 
me: even in the pursuit of 
duty the world may go too 
I was suffering 
the itch of an ambition—to be 
a big man in that little county. 
And Charlotte . . . Charlotte 
was always Charlotte; but— 
I could not forget it—Rab was 
Rab. He was the test at 
which my spirit failed; and 
I think he understood that. 
His gibes now, at any rate, 
were always oblique reflections 
on my case; scarce to be dis- 
tinguished — so slightly dis- 
torted were they—from those 
of some wise man determining 
my dilemma. And always, in 
his statement of it, there was 
a glance, aslant, at Edith Dun- 


can in Fallowfield. 


So engrossed, I missed the 
signs, which otherwise I must 
surely have detected, that 
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things were not going well 
with the Back Bowes house- 
hold. Rab was driving on the 
rocks at last; while I, in my 
selfishness, wondered only how 
much he knew of Richard Cle- 
phane, and fretted because Char- 
lotte seemed posted in news of 
him, possibly by Richard him- 
self. Revelation of the true 
state of matters came to me in 
the notice that a debtor’s war- 
rant had been issued against 
Rab; and then all Fife was 
laughing at another of the 
rascal’s exploits. 

It fell out through Poute, 
the sheriff’s officer. I knew 
the man well—a great stoop 
of a Baptist Conventicle and 
a spouter of Radical doctrines : 
things, many thought, ill-be- 
coming in a man holding a 
public office. He was of the 


order of busybodies in virtue— 


positive moralists much affected 
by vanity; and of course he 
was a teetotaller, which pro- 
bably seemed to him so strange 
in a man in his position (as 
indeed it was) that he imagined 
all the world ought to have 
remarked it. Between him and 
Rab there had been several 
passages of arms,—affairs of 
ordinary burgh humour,—the 
last of them over the notice in 
the ‘Journal,’ on the occasion 
when Poute and Moncur were 
tipped out of their gig at the 
Brig of Ord. The sheriff’s 
officer had been ill - advised 
enough to attack Blelach in 
the public street for that re- 
port, and had come badly off 
with a “ Well, you were sober, 
were you not ?” for answer ; and 
this made him more than ever 
incensed against the rascal 
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who, by first giving a malicious 
turn to the report of the ac- 
cident (as everybody knew), 
was the fount of all the de- 
rision which he suffered in the 
matter. 

It was with more than a 
professional eagerness, there- 
fore, that Poute set out to 
put an indignity upon Rab 
by serving the warrant upon 
him. He hired a gig at the 
Bell Inn to drive him up to 
Bowes, taking with him as 
witness that old hunchback 
Baldy, whom I see always, as 
I have explained already, hang- 
ing from the scaffolding like a 
stable lantern. They reached 
the village in the quiet of the 
afternoon, and drove up to the 
garden-gate of the Back Bowes 
cottage. 

Whether Rab was expecting 
them or not, there is no telling. 
He had an instinct like a land- 
rail for any one on his heels. 
He was in the front room, at 
any rate, with Charlotte, when 
the gig stopped at the gate; 
and whether surprised by their 
appearance or not, was ready 
for them in a_ twinkling. 
Poute had jumped down, and 
had his hand on the latch of 
the gate when Charlotte caught 
sight of him. 

“Some one calling,” she said, 
for she did not know him. 

“Mr Poute from St Brise,” 
says Rab. “It’s a sharp day 
for driving. Take him into the 
fire and bring out the mercies 
for him while I’m changing my 
clothes. He’s a shy man, and 
will not be for taking it. But 
press him, press him. Make it 
a good stiff glass, for it maun 


be perishing in a gig.” 
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So he said, and stepped, as 
Charlotte thought, upstairs. 
‘She flung open the door for 
Poute, and answered his in- 

with the news that 
her father was at home, and 
would be down instanter. She 
brought him in and set him 
down by the fire. All very 
dignified and courteous, you 
may be sure. Then she fetched 
the bottle from the press and 
set it before Poute. 

“None for me,” says he, 
unctuously ; but Charlotte, re- 
membering only her father’s in- 
structions, pressed him, which 
sent the officer into a fit of 
virtuous indignation. 

Suddenly there was a noise 
at the garden end, and behold! 
Rab had mounted the gig be- 
side Hunchy Baldy; and taking 
the reins and laying the whip on 
the roan horse’s back, was away 
along the west road as fast as 
the beast could carry him. 

Poute swore and stamped, 
and denounced Charlotte as 
an accomplice; and by-and- 
by, thinking of action, was 
down at the Swan begging 
for a beast and a trap to 
pursue the runaways. But 


though he tried all the stables 
in the village, not a horse could 
he hire. Rab shook the reins 
and birled through the village 
merrily; and in a twinkling 
the folks seemed to understand 
the meaning of the sight, and 
they would not have spoiled 
the fun by letting out a horse, 
not for its sale price by the 
hour. By the time Poute had 
finished the round of refusals, 
Rab had pulled up in the 
middle of the Star Moss, a 
good seven miles away, and 
handed Hunchy Baldy the 
reins. 

“Mister Baldy, sir,” he says, 
jumping down, “we've had a 
great drive; but now I must 
be back home again. You 
know the road? Haud even 
on, and you'll be at St Brise 
before dark.” 

An hour later the farmer of 
Bramaird found Baldy trying 
to coax a horse out of a peat- 
bed, and he drove him into 
St Brise, while Hunchy kept 
assuring him— 

“Yes, sir, it was a trying 
experience, beyond a’ doubt ; 
but he’s a diverting conver- 
sationalist, yon Rab Cuick!” 


(To be continued.) 
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PROSPECTING ON THE GEM-FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA. 


THERE is still a land sacred 
to the pioneer, a land where 
neither syndicates nor limited 
companies exist, and where 
fortunes are frequently made 
by “one stroke of the pick.” 
This Land of Promise is in the 
great Australian desert, on the 
extreme west of Queensland 
and New South Wales. The 
aborigines know it as the 
“Never-Never” country. At 
best it is a region of dreary 
desolation, on which the sun 
shines with terrific heat by 
day, and where by night in- 
numerable pests make life al- 
most unbearable. But it is 
the Eldorado of the fortune- 
seeker, for with grim sarcasm 
nature has gifted that inhos- 
pitable waste with a wealth 
of precious opal; and who can 
resist the allurements of that 
blood-flashing gem? 

The probable opal - bearing 
district extends throughout the 
latitudes 22° to 31° south, and 
from 135° to 146° east longi- 
tude; but the resources of the 
vast desert to the west of 
Cooper’s Creek have not yet 
been prospected. At present 
the chief centres are at White 
Cliffs in New South Wales, 
and at Eromanga, Winton, 
Fermoy, Duck Creek, and 
Koroit, in Queensland. 

Opal is a vari-coloured gem, 
which until recently was re- 
garded with superstitious awe, 
its powers of emitting ever- 
changing flashes of fire being 
associated with the under-world. 
Now, however, the beautiful 


stone is most popular, and its 
living tints of iridescent splen- 
dour are fancifully supposed to 
represent the various emotions 
of the human heart. 

At White Cliffs there has 
sprung up a township of over 
3000 inhabitants, all of which 
are engaged directly or indi- 
rectly in pursuit of the precious 
gem. Opal was, and is, found 
here in parallel layers or seams, 
at various depths down to about 
forty feet. There are absolutely 
no surface indications to guide 
one; but within a radius of 
many miles one cannot miss 
“striking” opal of some grade 


if a vertical shaft be sunk. 
The opal is bought from the 
miners in the rough by certain 


Germans and Jews who reside 
in the town. They pay for it 
prices ranging from £2 per 
ounce to the “new chum,” up 
to perhaps thirty sovereigns to 
the experienced miner who 
knows its value and—the char- 
acteristic traits of the buyers. 
The average value of the gems, 
however, is about £10 per 
ounce; and as it is quite a 
common occurrence for a man 
to break through a matrix 
seam carrying anything under 
one hundred ounces, it is at 
once evident that “opalling” 
has some advantages over gold- 
mining. 

One needs neither money nor 
experience to start operations 
at White Cliffs. The store- 
keepers will readily provide the 
necessaries of life until the new 
chum “strikes it,” and a pick, 
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rope, and bucket are all that 
is required in the way of tools, 
although a crude windlass is 
generally added when one takes 
on the indispensable mate. But 
White Cliffs is not now what 
it once was. Encouraged by 
the many reports of fortunes 
made, and the comparative 
ease with which the fields could 
be reached from Sydney and 
Adelaide, the “disreputables ” 
from the various Australian 
capitals have rushed the place. 
Drinking and gambling saloons 
are in full swing, and life there 
is now faster and more furious 
than that in any American 
“boom” town. The output of 
opal is still kept up, but it is 
no longer the work of the pros- 
pector. He likes not the band- 
ing together of men, and the 
close fever-laden atmosphere of 
a desert township stifles him. 


“We're goin’ west,” a party 
said to the writer as they 
shouldered their “swags” pre- 
paratory to leaving. 

“But there is no water.” 


“We don’t care. If the 
niggers can live, so can we.” 

They voiced the opinion of 
all the old pioneers, who soon 
after left for the Queensland 
“fields,” 

In striking contrast to the 
White Cliffs of the present are 
the Queensland centres. They 
are the real homes of the 
pioneers, and are likely, by 
reason of their inaccessible 
nature, to remain so. On 
these “fields” are met the 
daring spirits from all parts 
of the British Empire. The 
duke’s son has for a mate a 
Queensland bullock-driver, and 
the man from Oxford wields 
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his pick alongside a Canadian 
lumberman. The typical Aus- 
tralian bushman is also well 
represented, and the canny 
Scot and rollicking Irishman 
here form partnerships that 
only death can sever. 

All the Queensland fields are 
very much alike, the country 
for hundreds of miles around 
being exactly the same — a 
level iron-shot sand plain with 
an occasional clump of shade- 
less gudgya and mulga trees. 
On approaching any town- 
ship(!) the eye is dazzled by 
the glistening white “dumps” 
surrounding the miners’ shafts, 
and only after closer inspec- 
tion does the camp appear to 
the wanderer’s gaze. The 
settlement generally consists of 
three “bush shanties,” and 
possibly half-a-dozen tents, 
upon which the sun beats down 
at a temperature of 150°. The 
population is always about 120, 
most of whom have nothing 
overhead at night but the bril- 
liant Southern Cross—nor do 
they need more. 

“Tf a man can’t go hungry 
for a week,” said an old pros- 
pector to the writer recently, 
“an’ sleep where sundown finds 
him, he needn’t go looking for 
opal.” 

“Why?” 

“’Cause he couldn’t even git 
near the fields.” 

“How do you know when 
you are on a field?” 

“Stranger, you is green. 
Why, when you sees the dumps 
you is on the fields.” 

“Oh! And how can you tell 
one field from another?” 

“That’s easy. When you 
sees ‘Corrugated’ Sam you 
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is in Duck Creek, and when 
you meets ‘ Red-headed’ Scottie 
you knows you is on the Toom- 
pine fields.” 

He spoke truly, as I after- 
wards found out—each place 
being known to the miners 
by the name given to its 
most popular character. 

Mining is carried on in the 
most primitive fashion, the pros- 
pector not being able to carry 
heavy tools in his travelling 
outfit. The first process after 
arriving on any field is pegging- 
out a claim, a square of fifty 
feet being allowed each man. 
This is accomplished by insert- 
ing four mulga stumps at the 
corners, after doing which the 
shaft is started, its position in 
the claim generally being de- 
termined—as most things are 
—by the side of a coin which 
comes down uppermost. The 
first three feet or so consists 


of soft drift sand—the deposit 
of countless “ willy-willies,” or 


Australian desert tornadoes. 
Occasionally detached ironstone 
boulders are met with in this, 
which are carefully examined 
for signs of opal matrix —a 
substance always associated 
with the gem, and supposed 
to be very immature opal. 
A hard conglomeration of iron- 
stone pebbles is next encoun- 
tered, in which “colours”— 
little fiery specks of opal—are 
frequently found. This usually 
proves about four feet in thick- 
ness, after which an extremely 
hard, porous, and red forma- 
tion is struck, which turns 
white on exposure to air. 
This latter substance—“ vitri- 
fied mud” the miners call it 
—extends downwards farther 
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than any one has yet pierced, 
and in some of the iron leaders 
running through its vast body 
the miner hopes to find his 
long-looked-for “rise.” 

The melancholy nature of 
their environments has had a 
strange effect upon the hardy 
pioneers of the desert. There 
is a grim unconscious humour 
attending all their dealings 
with their fellows, and to the 
stranger many of their actions 
are incomprehensible. Through 
long intercouse with desert sol- 
itude their brain has become 
slightly distorted; and it is 
indeed a study to see how 
some exaggerate trifles to gro- 
tesqueness, while with others 
the greatest good fortune or 
direst calamity excites no com- 
ment. There was one individ- 
ual famous throughout the 
camps at Koroit as the “man 
who never struck anything.” 
He was so unlucky that no 
one would work with him as 
a mate, and day after day he 
picked away alone at the 
bottom of his shaft, with the 
dogged perseverance of the 
Anglo-Saxon in whatever 
clime. One day he did strike 
it, however—fully 200 ounces 
of “pin-fire orange,” worth 
over £20 per ounce. 

“Boys, I reckon I'll have a 
trip out to Brisbane now,” he 
remarked that evening as the 
men assembled round Silent 
Ted’s camp-fire. 

“ You should make for Sydney 
too, Dave,” said Long Tom, 
blowing a cloud of eucalyptus 
smoke from his pipe. ‘There’s 
some good ‘tucker’ shops 
there.” 

“T suppose I will, Tom. Any 
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letters going out, boys ?—I goes 
at sunrise.” 

This was all that was said, 
and next morning, after re- 
ceiving the mails of the com- 
munity, Dave started off for 
Eulo, where he hoped to find 
some conveyance bound for 
Cunnamulla, the nearest rail- 
way terminus. 

Four weeks later the men 
were again sitting round Silent 
Ted’s fire (Ted was an excel- 
lent cook, hence his popular- 
ity), while “Scottie,” one of the 
writer's men, who had a re- 
markably vivid imagination, 
regaled them with tales of 
adventure weird and wonderful. 
He was detailing how in the 
Klondike valley he had thawed 
gold nuggets from the solid 
ice, when a stranger emerged 
from the clump of mulga-trees 
and crossed the fire-lit space 
towards the men. 

“Night, boys,” he said in 
the usual Bush fashion. 

“Night, stranger. Come far? 
Have some tucker,” answered 
Long Tom, making room for 
him round the fire. 

“O mates ! an’ doesn’t ye not 
know me?” reproachfully said 
the stranger, as he attacked 
the piece of damper in pro- 
fessional style. 

“Boys, it’s Unlucky Dave,” 
cried Long Tom; “an’ he ’as 
went an’ got shaved.” 

“Snakes! Dave, but we 
would never have known ye. 
What luck ?” chorused the men. 

“Mates, Sydney is no camp 
for white men,” said Dave. 
“Trains an’ ’lectric cars run all 
through it, an’ it’s full of Jews. 
You’ve got to camp inside a 
hotel, too, an’ you can’t git 
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no air, an’ no one knows how 
to make damper.” 

“But what did you get for 
your opal?” queried Scottie. 

“Oh! the stuff only fetched 
two pound an ounce.” 

“What!” yelled Scottie; “it 
was worth twenty.” 

“ You’s got taken in, Dave,” 
remarked Long Tom. 

“T knows it, Tom; but I 
was too tired to argu’ with 
the Jew bout the price.” 

Nothing more was said on 
the subject ; and after making 
some strong and pointed obser- 
vations anent some people’s 
stupidity, Scottie went on with 
his story. 

Next day Dave went down 
his old shaft as usual, and to 
the best of my knowledge is 
working there still. 

Shortly after Dave’s return 
to Koroit the extreme scarcity 
of water forced most of the 
men to abandon the camp, and 
in company with others my 
party set out to prospect 
along the watershed of the 
Paroo. The entire band totalled 
twenty. My three men and 
several others had cycles, a 
few had camels, and some had 
horses ; but most carried their 
own swag, or, in other words, 
walked. It was, indeed, a 
strange procession ; but a more 
systematic or more determined 
prospecting party never blazed 
mulga. The men on foot kept 
the main channel of the water- 
less river, near the banks of 
which a scant vegetation 
formed food for the store-laden 
camels; while the cyclists and 
horsemen made wide detours 
over the plains, joining the 
main body again at night. 
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Occasionally a water-hole was 
found, in which reptiles, crows, 
and many nameless creatures 
fought for what remained of 
the evil-smelling but precious 
fluid, and sometimes boulders 
carrying fiery streaks of opal 
were picked up from the sand. 
Coming to a fairly large water- 
hole one day, it was decided to 
camp there ; and soon two tents 
were pitched and some rough 
gudgya shades erected, after 
which the men tossed coins 
to determine their respective 
claims. Scottie was first on 
his claim, and in less than half 
an hour his pick crashed 
through a large seam of opal. 

“Ma fortune is made,” he 
cried excitedly, springing from 
his shaft. “Look!  there’s 
tons o’ it here.” 

“Lor! Scottie, is that all 
ye has struck?” said a huge 
Victorian known as Melbourne 
Mike throughout the camp. 
“That stuff is only good for 
buildin’ with when bricks git 
too dear.” 

“Ma man!” roared Scottie 
angrily, “A hae traivelled as 
far as you, an A can see wi’ 
ma een shut that they bonnie 
blue-and-red stanes will gie me 
a’ the fortune A want.” 

“Ha! ha! Scottie,” laughed 
the men, the tears actually 
streaming down their unwashed 
faces. 

“Why, man!” cried Long 
Tom, “that’s only ‘ potch,’ 
an’ not worth nothin’. See! 
Scottie, even Ted’s laughing 
at ye.” 

Scottie’s face lost its pleased 
expression: one picturesque 
word he uttered, and -then 
his pick rose and fell like a 
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steam-hammer, shattering the 
brilliantly coloured stones into 
fragments. Soon all the men 
struck the same seam, and ag 
tons and tons of the glistening 
masses were thrown up, the air 
was filled with the true Aus- 
tralian Bush poetry. 

“Is this beautiful material 
really of no value?” lisped a 
young man, whom the miners 
termed—not without reason— 
the “prospecting” Parson. 

“Not in Australia anyhow,” 
answered Tom. 

“But what is it?” 

“Opal that nature forgot to 
finish,” said Tom. 

“Come back an’ git it a 
million years after this, Parson,” 
roared an antiquated specimen 
of humanity known as “Satan,” 
‘an’ you will be a dozen million- 
aires rolled into one.” 

“Hallo!” suddenly shouted 
Scottie, who had been working 
with considerable energy ; “is 
this ‘potch’?” 

He held in his hand a 
peculiarly shaped stone: one 
end had been broken by his 
pick, and on the exposed sur- 
face red, blue, and green fire 
chased and mingled with each 
other in scintillating confusion. 

“That is an opalised shell,” 
exclaimed the Parson. 

“Go on, Scottie. Git more 
of them ; that’s as good as fifty 
sovereigns,” cried Melbourne 
Mike encouragingly, and the 


others murmured their approval 


in characteristic fashion. 
“But how did that shell come 
here?” inquired the Parson. 
“Well, you is a rum parson, 
said Long Tom. “Doesn't ye 
know that we is standing im 
the bed of an old sea just now, 
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an’ where else should you find 
shells?” 

“This is indeed strange,” the 
Parson remarked to me; and 
before I could point out to him 
the many evidences for the 
truth of Tom’s statement, old 
Satan broke in. 

“Ye thinks it strange, 
Parson,” he croaked. ‘“ Well, 
it ain’t nothing to what I’ve 
seen in this God - forgotten 
country, an’ if you hunts up 
old Nulla Dulla’s tribe away 
north in the Gulf country, an’ 
see them go through their big 
corroborree with their ghingi 
[devil] and bunyips [immortal 
monsters], you will find out 
more things in five minutes— 
if ye lives—than ye could 
dream of between now and the 
last ‘ peg-out.’” 

The Parson seemed inter- 
ested, but Satan would not say 
more: words are generally 
superfluous in Queensland. I 
had still a most vivid recol- 
lection of Nulla Dulla’s cor- 
roborree, however, being one 
of perhaps the only two white 
men who ever witnessed that 
weird ceremony, and I hast- 
ened to advise the Parson to 
pry not into the secrets of the 
aborigines. 

A shout from Silent Ted 
interrupted our conversation, 
and knowing that something 
extraordinary must have oc- 
curred before Ted would speak, 
all rushed over to him. 

“T has struck it, mates!” 
he cried, wiping the sweat from 
his brow, “an’ I has a 
Here a tired look came into 
his eyes, his jaws clicked to- 
gether, and his sentence re- 
mained unfinished. 
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* You has done it this time,” 
said Tom to Ted. “ What seam 
did it come from? — speak! 
man.” 

Ted pointed to his shaft but 
said nothing ; and, with a mut- 
tered exclamation, Melbourne 
Mike seized the mass of matrix 
from his hand and jumped into 
the hole. 

“My oath! mates,” he cried, 
fitting the piece to the edge of 
an outjutting ledge, “it’s just 
underlying the potch seam ’ 

The men waited to hear no 
more, but stampeded to their 
own shafts, and in a few 
seconds sundry sounds that 
rose high above the crash of 
the pick denoted that they too 
had struck it. The gem opal 
seam lay three inches under- 
neath the potch strata, and 
evidently was of great extent. 
Before sundown each man had 
unearthed several ounces, and 
I found another opalised shell. 
The place was named “Scot- 
tie’s Camp,” and for some days 
all went well; but the demands. 
made on the water-hole for men 
and animals at length proved 
too much for its endurance, 
and one morning but a writh- 
ing mass of mud remained. 
The results had been satis- 
factory to all, however, with 
the exception of the Parson, 
who had devoted his time to 
selecting the best pieces of the 
hated potch; and when the 
abandonment of the camp be- 
came inevitable, most of the 
men resolved to have a “spell” 
at the coast. My party did 
not join them, but, taking ad- 
vantage of our means of loco- 
motion, set out for the Toom- 
pine fields, where Scottie duly 
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met and fraternised with his 
“‘red-headed ” countryman, who 
had first discovered opal there 
while chasing a kangaroo. 

The miners at Toompine 
were very much disheartened, 
having struck nothing but 
potch for a month past; and 
as water had to be carted 
from a native well twenty 
miles distant, matters were 
almost at a standstill. 

“T dinna ken whaur the 
opal has gane tae,” the dis- 
coverer of the fields said to 
me, “but it’s no’ here onywey.” 

While camped here news 
was brought of some “big 
finds” on the Warrego river, 
and after a week spent at 
Toompine with indifferent re- 
sults, we started off for the 
new district. When near the 
river two cycle- tracks were 
crossed, the peculiar impres- 
sions of which on the sand 
were strangely familiar. Alt- 
ering our course, we followed 
the tracks, and _ ultimately 
located two of the original 
Koroit men prospecting for 
turquoises and sapphires in a 
creek tributary to the Warrego 
river. Turquoises, sapphires, 
and garnets are very common 
in that part of Queensland; 
but their value is dwarfed 
into insignificance because of 
their near proximity to the 
opal district. 

We spent some time with 
Charlie the Poet and Kangaroo 
George, as the men were called, 
and many of the above-named 
gems were found ; but the heat 
becoming more intense as the 
summer advanced, we even- 
tually left the Warrego also, 
and made for the south, Hn 
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route we traversed the Emerald 
country of Central Queensland, 
and finally crossed the Barwon 
or Darling river into New 
South Wales. 

At Goondiwindi, on the Mac- 
intyre river, we overtook our 
old friend Silent Ted. He was 
one of the early pioneers of the 
diamond-fields, he informed us, 
and was going back to have a 
look at the “old show.” 

“Where did you leave the 
rest of the boys?” I inquired. 

“ Brisbane.” 

“Did the Parson stay there?” 

Ted shook his head. 

“Where did he go to?” 

“Him an’ Satan struck for 
Inverell. Parson’s dead broke.” 

“Inverell!” said Scottie. 
“That’s whaur the diamonds 
come frae, is it no’?” 

Ted did not answer, and look- 
ing up I saw by the thoughtful 
expression on his face that the 
limit of his vocal powers had 
been reached. 

The news that the Parson 
was in Inverell at once made 
me determine to visit the place; 
and leaving all our heavy equip- 
ments to follow with Ted and 
his two pack -horses, we set 
out again, and in four days 
reached the famous diamond- 
fields of New South Wales. 
I found the Parson in about 
ten minutes: he was acting as 
editor of the local paper, and, 
in his own words, “it was 
booming.” He still had his 
potch, the box containing that 
material and a roughly con- 
structed table being the only 
furniture in his little galvanised 
iron apartment. 

The resources of the district 
around Inverell are really re- 
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markable. Diamonds and other 
stones of value are found in 
the creeks, notably in those 
which feed the Gwyder river, 
near which the town stands. 
Recently tin has been dis- 
covered at the deeper levels, 
and since then some of the 
miners, assisted by Sydney 
capitalists, have imported im- 
roved machinery, one strange 
result being that diamonds and 
tin are now mined from the 
same shaft. Fortunes are not 
the rule here; but some lucky 
“finds” have been made, and 
the general average is better 
than on many more famous 
fields. 

Our party, reinforced by 
Silent Ted and the Parson, 
whom we persuaded to resign 
his appointment, prospected 
several of the neighbouring 
gullies, and found, in all, eight 
different species of gems. Gold 
was also found in almost every 
water-channel; but we preferred 
to leave that metal to those 
who were specially equipped for 
its somewhat laborious treat- 
ment, and after spending an- 
other month in the New Eng- 
land district we returned to 
Sydney. 

Our time had not been so 
profitably employed among the 
creeks of the Blue Mountains 
as when out on the opal-fields, 
but life had been pleasant. 
The air on those mountains 
is clear and exhilarating, water 
is plentiful, and game is abun- 
dant. 

Another richly endowed dis- 
trict is Moss Vale, only sixty 
miles on direct railway - line 
south of Sydney. I have not 
visited this place, being of 
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opinion, like all prospectors, 
that it is too convenient for 
every one to give them much 
chance. Nevertheless, it is re- 
ported that almost every known 
gem has been found there, and 
that, despite its nearness to the 
capital and the favoured con- 
dition of the country, it is 
almost ignored. 

Emeralds are found in Cen- 
tral Queensland, and in various 
parts of New South Wales; but 
prospecting for them is much 
of the nature of a lottery, and 
is only tried as a change from 
other work. 

In the Macdonald Mountains 
of South Australia rubies are 
found in great profusion; but 
the difficulties attending the 
transportation of stores out 
to those isolated iron mounds 
render prospecting, unless in 
well-equipped expeditions, next 
to impossible. 

All Western Queensland is 
rich in opal of some grade, and 
it is supposed that farther out 
on the great desert even more 
exists. Many a strange tale 
is told round the camp-fire of 
that great lone land beyond the 
Cooper, a black sulphury ex- 
panse, over the surface of which 
the dreaded “ willy-willy” is 
ever in fierce gyration. And 
yet the prospectors say, and I 
can bear them out in part, that 
“the land of the ghingz is ablaze 
with blood-fiashing opal.” 

The miners have a super- 
stitious dread of the ubiquitous 
potch, and will often leave a 
field if the potch be too plenti- 
ful. Potch is simply opal with- 
out the living fire, or, as the 
miners say, “opal a million 
years too young.” It is of all 
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colours, often in the same seam, 
and has been found in sheets 
up to three inches in thickness. 
Occasionally a vertical iron- 
stone bar may intercept the 
potch seam, in which case the 
potch dips, and_ generally 
“makes” into first-class or 
gem opal at a deeper level. 
The best opal is invariably 
found between two parallel 
bands of ironstone; but beyond 
the fact that the existence of 
the silicious gem is largely due 
to enormous compression, and 
is usually more exquisitely col- 
oured when taken from hard 
country, nothing is actually 
known as to its causes. 
Unfortunately for the pros- 
pector, gems in the rough, un- 
like gold, have no fixed value, 
and consequently the miners 
are at the mercy of the German 
and Jew buyers when disposing 
of their wares. A story is 
current among the miners at 
Eromanga which illustrates 
the method of dealing adopted 
by the travelling buyers. Two 
men found a large piece of 
“pin - fire,” or the best opal, 
and as one was leaving the 
country then, the stone was 
broken in two, each partner 
keeping a piece. The man 
who stayed sold his half to the 
first buyer that came along. 
He got two sovereigns for it 
after the usual haggling, the 
buyer telling him that it was 
simply charity giving more 
than half-a-crown for the piece. 
A few months later a letter 
was received from the man 
who had gone home, informing 
his late partner that he had 
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disposed of his half in Hamburg 
for £30 per ounce (it weighed 
24 ounces), and asking him to 
send on the other half for like 
disposal. Comment is unneces- 
sary, but that state of affairs is 
common. 

Travelling in the interior is 
attended with great difficulties, 
owing to the absence of water, 
Horses, and even camels, are 
almost useless; but the cycle 
has proved of much service, 
and with its aid, and the guid- 
ance of the Southern Cross, the 
Bushman will fearlessly navi- 
gate that immense sea of iron- 
shot sand that constitutes the 
far back-blocks. 

The Australian interior is 
still the land of the pioneer. 
The enervating influence of 
their dreary surroundings make 
men like little children in some 
things ; but they are absolutely 
fearless, and true as steel to 
their comrades. Only the dar- 
ing, however, need go to that 
grim land where the opal bursts 
through its iron cap and shines 
in streaks of iridescent splendour 
from almost every outcropping 
boulder. Life there is not a 
pleasant dream: the dingo’s 
dismal howl makes the blood 
run cold; the mopoke’s melan- 
choly wail, and the crow’s 
fiendish croak irritate beyond 
endurance ; while pests innum- 
erable make night an inferno. 


The Parson (who is well 
known in England) has since 
disposed of his potch in Ham- 
burg. He had over 100 Ib. of 
the material, and obtained 5s. 
per ounce for it. 
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TWO YEARS UNDER FIELD-MARSHAL SIR DONALD STEWART 
IN AFGHANISTAN, 1878-80. 


THAt Sir Donald Stewart 
was a past-master in the art 
of organising a military staff, 
and of teaching them from day 
to day the lessons to be learnt 
in the art of war, is acknow- 
ledged by all who had any ac- 
quaintance with him. Without 
attempting to describe in detail 
his method of training, I pro- 
pose to call attention to the 
principles which underlay his 
teaching, and to those personal 
characteristics which gave force 
and point to it. 

For this purpose I have se- 
lected a period of two years’ 
service under his command, as 
affording examples of nearly all 
the duties required from the 
staff of an army in peace or 
war; and I shall endeavour to 
show how he impressed his 
character on all who had the 
honour of serving under him, 
and how he was thus enabled 
to carry out successfully the 
difficult march from Kandahar 
to Kabul, in the spring of 
1880, 

In October 1878, when the 
invasion of Afghanistan was 
determined on, three separate 
forces were detailed for the 
purpose: That under Sir Sam. 
Browne entered the Khyber 
Pass, while General Roberts ad- 
vanced by the Kurram Valley 
and the Shutargurdan Pass; 
the third, under General Donald 
Stewart, being ordered to move 
VOL, CLXXI.—NO, MXXXVI. 
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by the Bolan Pass, was destined 
for the occupation of Southern 
Afghanistan and Kandahar,— 
an advance - division, under 
General Biddulph, being al- 
ready at Quetta. 

A separate division, under 
General Phayre, consisting of 
troops from the Bombay Presi- 
dency, was in occupation of the 
Bolan Pass. 

It must be remembered that, 
at that time, the Army Corps 
system had not been introduced 
into India. The armies of 
Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, 
though under the supreme con- 
trol of the Commander-in-Chief 
in India, were entirely separate 
from each other, and the only 
method of official communica- 
tion between general officers 
belonging respectively to the 
Bengal or Bombay commands 
was through the Government 
of their own presidency. Each 
army had its own commissariat 
and ordnance departments : the 
methods pursued in each presi- 
dency varied, and their establish- 
ments in regard to units were 
different. Moreover, there had 
been no consideration of the 
question of “mobilisation for 
war,” so that when the troops 
from Bengal entered the Bom- 
bay Presidency they found 
themselves practically in a for- 
eign country, and were received 
by their Bombay brethren as 
strangers,—treated indeed with 
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hospitality and kindness, but 
somewhat jealously regarded, 
in view of the fact that they 
were passing forward in the 
first line to the advance on 
Afghanistan. 

That the difficulties arising 
from the above - mentioned 
causes were overcome, was in 
a very large measure due to 
General Stewart, to his experi- 
ence and tact and to his per- 
sonal acquaintance and that of 
the chief members of his staff 
with many officers in the Bom- 
bay command. During the Abys- 
sinian Expedition of 1867-68, 
which was carried out mainly 
by Bombay troops, General 
Stewart had commanded at 
the base; and Colonel James 
Hills, V.C., Captain Gaselee, 
and myself, who in 1878 were 
on his staff, as assistant ad- 
jutant-general, deputy assistant 
quartermaster-general, and as- 
sistant quartermaster - general 
respectively, had all taken part 
in that campaign, and had many 
personal friends amongst the 
senior Bombay commanders and 
staff-officers. 

General Stewart’s force con- 
centrated at Mooltan in October. 
The task confided to him was 
the movement to Kandahar of 
a sufficiently large force to 
prove a powerful diversion for 
the troops operating directly 
on Kabul by the Khyber and 
Shutargurdan Passes, and to 
occupy Southern Afghanistan. 
This was successfully accom- 
plished by the 8th January 
1879, by which date he had 
under his command, in camp 
at Kandahar, four regiments of 
cavalry, four brigades of in- 
fantry, forty field and mountain 
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guns, a heavy battery, and 
some sappers—altogether about 
10,000 fighting men, ready to 
move anywhere. This force 
had Pishin and Quetta as its 
immediate base, its lines of 
communication extending to 
Northern India through Suk- 
kur in Sind, to Mooltan and 
Lahore, and by Kurrachee to 
the sea: below Quetta these 
communications were controlled 
by the troops employed along 
them under General Phayre. 

The passage of the Bolan 
and the crossing of the Khojak, 
in the depth of winter, was a 
matter of serious difficulty to 
the troops, who were travel- 
ling with very light equipment: 
the casualties, however, among 
soldiers and followers were 
comparatively few, but the 
camels and mules _ suffered 
severely, especially the former, 
for which no food was to be 
found along the route at that 
season, and it was impossible 
to carry grain for them. 

On arrival at Kandahar, the 
immediate question was one of 
supply, and it became evident 
that 10,000 men could not be 
maintained in one place. It 
was therefore found necessary 
to divide the force, one column 
under General Biddulph mov- 
ing to Girishk on the Hel- 
mund, and a _ second under 
General Stewart marching to 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai. The follow- 
ing extract from the diary of 
a staff officer who accompanied 
this column may be of in- 
terest :— 


“ Jan. 19, 1879.—We are moving 
forward on Khelat-i-Ghilzai, and our 
supplies cause us some anxiety, for we 
travel so fast nothing can reach us 
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from the rear ; even money does not 
come up. No one can estimate the 
difficulties of a movement like this 
until they have tried it: we are, 
however, moving as troops have not 
done in previous campaigns, and I 
hope that our discipline and the care- 
ful ordering of our march will ensure 
success. We are putting the burden 
of obtaining supplies upon the men 
themselves, and under an organised 
system I cannot see why foraging 
should not be carried out without 
injury to the people. We hear of so 
many hundredweight of flour at a 
neighbouring village, and send an 
officer with a party and camels to 
demand it: we pay the price and 
bring it into camp: if we did not do 
this we should starve.” 


Orders for an advance on 
Ghuzni at this time were 
confidently expected, but the 
policy of Lord Lytton’s Govern- 
ment had undergone a change. 
The force under General 
Stewart’s command had been 


made exceptionally strong in 


artillery, in the belief that 
troops would be sent to op- 
pose it from Herat. As soon, 
however, as our occupation of 
Kandahar had made it evident 
that this was not to be the 
case, and that the Afghans 
were not backed up by Russian 
influence, a reduction in the 
number of guns was determined 
on, and orders were received to 
reconcentrate at Kandahar, 
leaving a garrison at Khelat-i- 
Ghilzai, as well as to arrange for 
the return to India of a large 
portion of the troops. The 
division originally confided to 
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General Stewart was ordered 
to remain at Kandahar as an 
army of occupation. These 
arrangements were completed 
by the end of February, and 
in March 1879 we had settled 
down to our work, and knew 
that six months of hot weather 
lay before us. 

The Kandahar Field Force, as 
it was henceforth called, con- 
sisted of approximately 2145 
Europeans, 7210 native soldiers, 
a total of about 9450 men, with 
6550 followers.! 

Although, as matters turned 
out, it was not called upon to 
do much active fighting during 
the ensuing twelve months, it 
lived under the idea that its 
services might be required at 
any moment, and its training 
under General Stewart was 
carried out with this object 
in view. It was an army of 
occupation, and, as such, con- 
trolled a large extent of 
country without much move- 
ment, though ready to strike 
at a moment’s notice in any 
direction. It was kept in 
the highest state of discipline 
and efficiency, and its con- 
fidence in its chief and in 
his political sagacity were 
unbounded. Recreation was 
not forgotten: it was indeed 
vigorously prosecuted, and the 
headquarter garden and mess 
were the favourite resort of all 
officers in their leisure hours. 
The work carried out by the 
staff during the occupation of 





‘It was made up of four batteries—A|B R.H.A., 9/4 R.A., 6/11 R.A., with ten 
elephants and 330 bullocks; 11|11 R.A. Mountain. Three regiments Native 
cavalry. Two brigades of infantry, each containing one British and two Indian 


regiments, with sappers and miners and other departmental details. 


These 


figures are taken from a return dated 12th April 1880, but the numbers were 
much the same during the previous year. 
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Kandahar may be summarised 

as follows :— 

The police control of a large 
city, exercised by soldiers. 
The construction of hospitals 
and quarters for the troops. 
The duties of the commissariat. 
The maintenance of the trans- 
port along the lines of com- 
munication, and the provision 
of a reserve at Kandahar to 
allow of the troops being 
ready to move at any 

moment. 

The control of the line of com- 
munication as far as Quetta 
(150 miles), and the guarding 
and management of convoys 
along that route and on that 
to Khelat-i-Ghilzai. 

The carrying out of extended 
reconnaissance, including sur- 
vey operations and mapping, 
military intelligence, and the 
training of the troops.! 

In addition to this work it 
should be remembered that the 
General in command was re- 
sponsible for the political work 
connected with the organisation 
of an independent province 
under the Wali of Kandahar, 
and that he succeeded in carry- 
ing out this work and in unit- 
ing the officers of his military 
and political staff, so that no 
difficulty ever arose between 
them. All business matters 
were discussed by the staff: 
the heads of departments—com- 
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missariat, transport, ordnance, 
medical, and engineer — were 
visited every morning, and our 
political colleagues being close 
at hand could be consulted on 
all occasions. Work was very 
real, and though matters were 
quickly disposed of, the General 
was accessible to all who wished 
to see him on business, from 10 
in the morning to 1 P.M.—in 
the office which he shared with 
his chief staff officers. Many a 
good joke and hearty laugh 
ended the discussion of problems 
which had seemed difficult of 
solution ; and it was astonishing 
to find how General Stewart’s 
decisions destroyed humbug and 
sham, how every one learnt to 
aim at representing a matter 
truthfully and briefly if it was 
for his consideration. His dis- 
crimination was so clear, his 
judgment so sound, that by 
degrees, and almost  imper- 
ceptibly, all real difficulties 
experienced by commanding 
officers and by individuals were 
brought to his notice and were 
solved by him. His time was 
much occupied with political 
business; and in_ military 
matters we had fixed principles 
to guide us, which were known 
to all. They may be sum- 
marised as follows :— 
The force would be required for 
work of importance, and its 
efficiency in every branch 





1 It is a great pleasure to me that Lieut.-General Sir Alfred Gaselee should 
allow me to record how the lessons learned at Kandahar under Sir Donald 
Stewart have been recently put in practice by him at Pekin: he tells me that 
in all particulars he was able to apply them, and that in regard to supply, trans- 
port, survey work, and reconnaissance, he was constantly recalling the wise 
directions of our chief; while the control of that portion of the city of Pekin 
which was under his management was made easy by the adoption of the regula- 
tions which Sir Donald had enforced at Kandahar. 
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and its ability to move were 
essential. 

Every movement was to be 
made at all times with 
cooked rations. 

Every soldier was to be as well 
accustomed to his rifle as to 
his walking-stick; and no 
soldier was ever to go out- 
side his camp without his 
rifle and ammunition. 

We were in an enemy’s coun- 
try, and the most rigid pre- 
cautions were to be exacted 
from every one and at all 
times. 

No guard was to be isolated, 
and every detached post was 
to be of sufficient strength 
to resist attack until rein- 
forcements could reach it. 
General Stewart held the 

opinion that a commander is 

responsible for all expenditure 
incurred by his force, and ex- 
acted the most rigid economy, 
compatible with efficiency, from 
every departmental and com- 
manding officer. His own 
words on this point are worth 
quoting: “I have always 
thought that the credit of 
military operations depended 
quite as much upon the fin- 
ancial success as upon the 
military success with which 
they are conducted.” But 
though it is an indisputable 
fact that the personal influ- 
énce of General Stewart told 
upon every officer in his com- 
mand, yet he well understood 
how to avoid the centralisation 
of authority: the fullest liberty 
was given to brigadiers, and 

Independence and responsibility 

encouraged amongst all. There 

were many things which he 
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could not avoid hearing of, but 
on which he would make no 
comment; and it was often im- 
possible to tell how much he 
really did know of a matter. 
He was a great reader, with 
a retentive memory, and had 
an almost encyclopedic amount 
of information on all sorts of 
subjects.- To all appearance 
he seemed not to trouble him- 
self about trifles, but to look 
at principles and to keep them 
steadily in view; yet he thor- 
oughly understood the import- 
ance of trifles in their influence 
on events, and stored his mem- 
ory with facts and details, 
concerning individuals, which 
enabled him often to penetrate 
their motives and foresee their 
line of conduct. With his 
staff his great interest lay in 
the consideration of the larger 
problems of policy, and the 
uncertainties that influence 
them. The secret of his as- 
cendancy over the minds of 
those who served under him 
may be found in the fact that 
he was in intellect, in experi- 
ence, and in judgment a head 
and shoulders taller than the 
men who had the honour of 
serving under him. Not great, 
perhaps, as a strategist or 
tactician, but referring every 
matter to principle, and de- 
termined to do his duty at 
whatever cost, and  conse- 
quently exacting from others 
a very high standard of truth- 
fulness and right action. As 
a commander, strict, just, and 
considerate in no ordinary de- 
gree, humorous, and sometimes 
sarcastic ; too shrewd for many, 
but kind-hearted to excess, 
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he was trusted, honoured, and 
respected by those who knew 
him slightly, but loved by those 
who were privileged to call him 
friend. Disinterested and high- 
minded, the value to the State 
of a servant so single of pur- 
pose and so true, during long 
years of service, cannot be over- 
estimated. 

The Kandahar Field Force 
remained in occupation of that 
city for just over a twelve- 
month, the hot season being 
marked by a severe outbreak 
of cholera. Highty Europeans 
were attacked, and of these 
twenty died. The treaty of 


Gandamuck had been signed, 
and the troops on the line of 
advance to Kabul had been 
withdrawn, when the treacher- 
ous attack on our Embassy at 
Kabul and the murder of Sir 
Louis Cavagnari completely up- 


set all calculations. Sir Fred- 
erick Roberts had to reoccupy 
Kabul; and early in March 
1880 Sir Donald Stewart re- 
ceived orders to advance on 
Ghuzni, taking with him the 
force already detailed: he started 
from Kandahar on March 30. 
The chief interest attaching 
to this movement lies in the 
fact that the small force was 
accompanied by wheeled artil- 
lery: one heavy battery armed 
with the guns of a light siege 
equipment, one field battery, 
and one battery of horse artil- 
lery—in addition to which there 
were an ordnance park, and an 
engineer field park, with 10 
elephants and 395  bullocks. 
The baggage-train consisted of 
3517 camels, 960 ponies, 1551 
mules, and 181 bullocks. The 
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difficulties attendant upon the 
march of such a force, and the 
arrangements for its supply, 
were, as may be imagined, very 
great. It was broken up into 
three mixed brigades, in which 
the artillery received assistance 
from the infantry and cavalry, 
and supply was carried out in- 
dependently. For the first 
seventy - eight miles, up to 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai, this was com- 
paratively easy, but beyond 
this the country was unknown 
to us, and proved very difficult, 
as for three marches only a 
single line of route, a very 
rough road, was available, but 
at Shahjui the comparatively 
open ground enabled some con- 
centration to be made. 

After leaving Khelat-i-Ghilzai 
we found the entire country 
deserted: the villages for a 
hundred miles had been aban- 
doned, and the people had 
gone, taking flocks and herds 
and household gods, but bury- 
ing their precious things, with 
grain and flour, in the fields, 
under the hearths, or even 
under dunghills; hiding them 
in the roofs of their houses, &c. 
The houses were scrupulously 
clean, and in many we found 
evidences of a considerable 
degree of convenience and 
comfort. Here and there a 
felt, a pair of slippers, a stray 
Koran, or a small carpet had 
been forgotten, and indicated 
the hurry of departure; but 
as a rule through every vil- 
lage along the route for a 
space of eighty miles in length 
and thirty in breadth, the 
houses were everywhere “swept 
and garnished.” The few in- 
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dividuals who were captured by 
our scouts refused to give any 
information, and even declined 
to take any money in payment 
for such supplies as were found 
in the villages. In consequence 
of this abandonment of the 
country the division was ab- 
solutely dependent for its daily 
supplies of grain, flour, wood, 
and forage upon an organised 
system of foraging. This was 
carried out under the most 
stringent discipline, and in 
accordance with very pre- 
cise regulations, the result 
of long experience—the troops 
having, as before mentioned, 
been trained in obtaining sup- 
plies on military requisition, 
or by search in deserted vil- 
lages, ever since they entered 
Afghanistan. Neither troops 
nor followers were on any 
account allowed to enter a 
village, except when detailed 
to form part of an organised 
foraging party, and breaches 
of discipline in this matter 
were punished summarily by 
the provost-marshal. 

Since leaving Kandahar we 
had been aware of an enemy 
moving parallel with our ad- 
vance, but had found it im- 
possible to gain any exact intel- 
ligence regarding his strength 
or intentions. Our scouts were 
everywhere met by an enemy’s 
scouts, and our political infor- 
mation altogether failed us. 
It was impossible to delay the 
march, and the chance of at- 
tack on our camps was care- 
fully guarded against. On the 
18th April a considerable body 
threatened us, and the order 
of march for the following 


day was in consequence altered, 
the very considerable baggage 
column which accompanied us 
being placed between the lead- 
ing brigade and a complete 
brigade which constituted the 
rearguard. Our absolute ig- 
norance of the country was 
our greatest difficulty, the sys- 
tematic desertion carried out by 
the enemy having made it im- 
possible to gain the smallest 
information. 

On the 19th April the divi- 
sion left the camping-ground 
at Mushaki at daylight, and 
after marching six miles had 
halted for breakfast when the 
cavalry scouts caught sight of 
the enemy some five miles 
ahead. By the aid of glasses 
it became evident that an im- 
mense gathering of horse and 
foot was awaiting our march 
upon a low line of hills to our 
right front at a distance of 
about five miles. The troops 


were at once drawn up to - 


advance in regular order, and 
moved slowly forward. When 
we were within about 1400 
yards of the hill, I rode for- 
ward to General Hughes, who 
commanded the infantry, re- 
questing him to form for 
attack, the intention being 
that we should be the assail- 
ants—our batteries at the same 
time moving into position near 
the road. Suddenly, while I 
was speaking to General 
Hughes, we found ourselves 
under fire from a nearer por- 
tion of the range, and in an 
incredibly short space of time 
two long lines of swordsmen 
seemed to spring from the hill, 
extending so as to envelop our 
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right and left. Down they 
came, at least 3000 in number, 
sweeping over the intervening 
ground with marvellous rapid- 
ity, and quite regardless of our 
fire. These fanatic warriors 
were on foot, but right and 
left to get round the flanks 
rode horsemen with standards : 
the whole hill seemed to be 
moving, and far away the 
plain became crowded with 
beings scattered like ants, yet 


all working with one object.. 


In five minutes the whole 
line was engaged : the Ghazis 
reached the guns and forced 
them back to a safer position, 
drove in a squadron of cavalry 
on our left, and penetrated 
dauntlessly close up to the 
position occupied by the 


General and his staff, some 
being killed within thirty 
yards of us. 


The scene was 
one which baffles description : 
such an enormous number 
of Ghazi swordsmen had not 
been brought together since 
the battle of Meeanee. Their 
bravery was magnificent, and 
the fury of their onset tried 
the nerves of our troops for 
a few minutes, for nothing 
stopped them short of death. 

We had one brigade on bag- 
gage-guard, and had to put 
every man into the fighting- 
line before the attack was 
stayed. Six men of the two 
companies forming Sir Donald’s 
escort were killed, and many 
officers of cavalry and infantry 
were engaged hand to hand. 
After about an hour’s fighting 
the General ordered the “cease 
fire” to be sounded. The force 
opposed to us was variously 
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estimated at from 12,000 to 
15,000 men, but the attack 
was made entirely by the 
fanatic swordsmen. Their 
losses amounted to over 1000 
dead in front of our line, and 
their wounded carried out of 
action must have been twice 
as many. We had but 1400 
infantry actually in the firing 
line, 5 officers were wounded, 
16 men _ killed, and 109 
wounded. Within an _ hour 
of the “cease fire” having 
sounded the enemy had en- 
tirely disappeared, leaving no 
sign excepting the dead. We 
buried our dead, tended the 
wounded, and marched for- 
ward over the ground that 
had been occupied by the Af- 
ghans in the morning. The 
entire division marched eigh- 
teen miles that day, and camp 
was pitched at 4 P.M. when 
we had our second instalment 
of breakfast. 

On the 21st of April we 
reached Ghuzni, and halted 
for a couple of days. On the 
23rd we had an engagement 
with 6000 of the enemy, and 
defeated them with a loss of 
500 men, our casualties being 
but slight. The same day we 
got into communication by 
heliograph at a distance of 
forty miles with General Ross’s 
division of the Kabul Field 
Force; on the 26th we crossed 
the Sher-i-dahan Pass; and on 
the 27th joined camp at Tup 
with the Kabul division. 

Sir Donald Stewart bade 
farewell on the 28th of April 
to the old Kandahar Field 
Force, which had kept the field 
under him for a longer period 
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than it is often possible for a 
division of all arms in the 
British service to be under one 
commander. There had been 
time to work out a complete 
system based on the real ex- 
perience of field operations,— 
to train and instruct the staff, 
to effect changes in equipment 
and organisation, to weed out 
men physically unfit for service, 
and to get rid of a great many 
who had lacked heart for real 
hard work. Training in quar- 
ters at Kandahar had been so 
fortunately carried out that a 
degree of good-fellowship had 
been fostered between all ranks 
which was quite exceptional. 
The personal influence of the 
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commander had been felt from 
first to last, and had been ex- 
erted to get rid of shams, to 
insist upon adherence to prin- 
ciples and to the standing rules 
laid down in regulations for 
the guidance of the army, to in- 
crease individual responsibility, 
to encourage regimental inde- 
pendence, and to maintain the 
regimental system. 

For my own part, I look 
back to the time spent under 
Sir Donald Stewart, on the 
staff of the Kandahar Field 
Force, with great satisfaction. 
I know of no period of my 
service during which I have 
learnt so much and have been 


so happy. 
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MR CHAMBERLAIN AND GERMANY—EUROPE’S HATRED OF ENGLAND—UN- 
IMAGINATIVE TEUTONS—THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR A MERE EXCUSE— 
A HISTORY OF SLANDER—A FRENCH PRISONER OF WAR—BACON AND 
SHAKESPEARE—MRS GALLUP’S CIPHER. 


A SPEECH delivered by Mr 
Chamberlain at Birmingham 
has put an end, for the mo- 
ment at least, to the most 
discreditable and _ ridiculous 
episode in modern history. The 
lying slanders against England, 
wherewith Germany has for two 
years amused herself, might 
have been repeated for another 
two, or twenty, years without 
protest or interruption had not 
Count von Biilow, a Minister 
evidently insecure of his posi- 
tion, condoned with a mild dis- 
approval their worst excesses. 


The silence of England, mis- 
taken no doubt for acquiescence, 
was then broken by our Colonial 
Minister, to whose simple and 
energetic sentences Germany 


has found no reply. In the 
lull which has supervened we 
can consider the recent dis- 
play of falsehood and bad 
temper without resentment, 
and even with a certain satis- 
faction. No doubt it would be 
pleasant if all the countries of 
Europe lived together in peace 
and friendship. But that has 
proved impossible for near a 
thousand years, and it would be 
absurd to hope for unanimity at 
a time when the edge of jealousy 
has been sharpened by com- 
petition. We are hated in 
Europe, as we have always 
been hated, and assuredly we 
have no reason to court popu- 


larity. Wherefore the righteous 
indignation of those who have 
resented the calumnies of our 
neighbours is, we think, mis- 
placed. Germany has never 
been famous for good manners, 
and the inelegance of her detrac- 
tion need not annoy us, What- 
ever harm has been done has 
been done to herself: she has 
suffered both in repute and 
character. Neither man nor 
nation can believe what is false 
with impunity, and there is no 
disease which so readily saps 
the strength and fogs the brain 
as hysteria. Moreover, in pre- 
suming to belabour us with 
abuse, the Germans have 
essayed a part which they 
cannot play: their touch is not 
light enough for successful 
slander ; their libels are apt to 
be club-footed. A point may 
hurt where a bludgeon can 
inflict no wound, and Heine is 
the only German that ever 
knew how to use the point. So 
that the lumbering antics of 
the Germans have seemed to us 
merely grotesque, and our most 
poignant feeling is a kind of 
sorrow that a vast mob of over- 
drilled, over-educated men 
should find pleasure in super- 
fluous boorishness. 

It is true that Germany is 
not the only offender. France, 
too, has been eloquent in slander, 
while anarchical Belgium and 
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«brave little Switzerland ” have 
done their share of yapping. 
But Germany has come worst 
out of the encounter, since she 
has the least excuse. Her citi- 
zens cannot boast that mercurial 
temperament which is forgiven 
if it bend the truth to its desire. 
They may not excuse them- 
selves, as may the French, on 
the plea that a quick wit and 
an eager curiosity outstrip the 
facts of every case from sheer 
fleetfootedness. The French, 
ever desirous of news, ever dis- 
posed to believe what the latest 
comer tells them, put faith in 
the most horrid slanders, either 
from lightheartedness or from 
a venom which is easily dis- 
persed. But the Germans are 
by nature neither credulous nor 
lighthearted, and when they 
give ear and currency to legends 
which they know to be false, 
they do it with so ill a grace 
as to appear absurd. A gentle- 
man in a bad temper can always 
retrieve his dignity in your 
presence: if a curmudgeon is 
angry, it is best to leave him, 
and call the watch. 

In fact, there is but one quality 
of the mind which can excuse or 
condone slander—imagination. 
And imagination is very rare 
in Germany. The Germans, 
indeed, are painful philosophers, 
and hardy gatherers of facts. 
True it is that when they have 
gathered their facts they seldom 
know what to do with them, 
and that in despair they gener- 
ally use them to bolster up a 
false theory. See, for instance, 
what they have done with 
Homer : they have clipped and 
cut him, until naught is left 
but shreds and patches of verse 
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and wads of commentary. Or 
they have set up a standard 
which is not Homer at all, but 
a kind of sublimated German 
professor, whose humour never 
changes, and whose mind is of 
so hard an iron that his work 
may show no variety of thought 
or word. So they denounce the 
Odyssey as a clumsy compila- 
tion, and parcel its books up 
among half-a-dozen botchers. 
At the collection of facts, then, 
at the patient and splendid dis- 
covery of the past, their talent 
commonly ends. Synthesis 
being impossible to them, they 
generally use their knowledge 
for the greater confusion of 
simple truth. In other words, 
they often have a command of 
details, but very rarely can they 
arrange those details in a proper 
relation to the whole. 

Such are the men who have 
chosen to cover England with 
their coarse abuse, and they 
have failed egregiously, be- 
cause they have changed their 
common method of procedure. 
No doubt there are many Ger- 
mans who, if they chose, might 
have collected with painful ac- 
curacy such facts as would have 
thrown light upon the reason 
and conduct of the South Afri- 
can war. But they have not 
asked for facts. They have 
forgotten their love of induc- 
tion, and, starting with the 
amiable theory that all English- 
men are blackguards, they have 
cheerfully deduced therefrom 
their shameful falsehoods of 
the war. Of course, in all this 
there is lack not only of philo- 
sophy but of honour, and not 
only honour but of common 
prudence. While this black- 
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guardism of abuse can do us 
no harm, it can, as we have 
said, do Germany no good ; and 
the country, so ably governed 
by William II., has suffered a 
worse defeat in the last two 
years than the combined armies 
of Europe could inflict. One 
quality only leads a nation to 
victory—good sense; and Ger- 
many, having hurled away the 
last rays of good sense which 
might have covered its jealousy, 
has committed an act of suicide. 
Boors, bitten by mad dogs, are 
neither good workmen nor good 
soldiers, and the Germans must 
be inoculated with a strong dose 
of truth and humility before 
they recover their political or 
commercial health. 

We are told every day in our 
public prints that our education 
is neglected, and that we should 
take Germany as our model of 
reform. But education is only 


estimable by its results, and the 
experience of the last few years 
should make us content with 
our own haphazard methods. 
Germany is systematised to its 


last inch. It has realschulen, 
gymnasia, and _ universities, 
whereat the citizen may learn 
how to amend Homer, to ex- 
plain Hegel, or to brew beer. 
And what is the result of all 
this education? <A_ political 
ignorance and love of false- 
hood which would have dis- 
graced the Middle Ages, all un- 
blessed as they were by tele- 
grams and a cheap press. The 
Germans, again, are “a nation in 
arms,” as they are fond of tell- 
ing the world, and again we may 
detect a useful warning upon 
the wall of history. A nation 
in arms is not the best blessing 
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of civilisation. Nothing is more 
splendid than the military spirit; 
nothing is so ignoble as the spirit 
of Chauvinism ; and it is Chau- 
vinism which flourishes best in 
a nation of soldiers. Much 
vituperation has lately been 
poured out upon the sporting 
habits of England, and every 
word of this vituperation is (we 
believe) unjust. A nation of 
sportsmen is better-tempered, 
quicker-sighted, and more per- 
sistent in courage than a nation 
in arms, and nothing can doa 
worse disservice to our country 
than the discouragement of 
those sports which have made 
our boyhood wholesome and our 
manhood keen. By all means 
let us be able to defend our 
shores as we have always been 
able; let us fight the battles 
that are forced upon us with 
courage and simplicity ; but do 
not let us abolish in warlike 
ardour all the hardy pursuits 
of peace. If we cry shame 
upon our sports, we may grow 
ill-natured as the Germans, and 
look with envy upon every for- 
eigner who dares to draw the 
sword in a just cause. 

For there can be no doubt 
that envy is the cause of our 
unpopularity. Sympathy with 
the Boers is an excuse as false 
as the tale of our barbarities. 
Nor is this envy of recent 
growth. When Mr Chamber- 
lain declared that England had 
always been hated, he spoke 
but the literal truth. Through- 
out our history we have stood 
proudly and happily alone. 
Turn to what century you will, 
and you will find in one quarter 
or another a bitter hatred of 
England. Of course the envy, 
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despite its unamiability, is 
partly intelligible. Our posi- 
tion and our energy have made 
us great beyond the other 
people of the world, and the 
other people are dissatisfied. 
None others than ourselves can 
colonise, or having colonised 
can attach these colonies to 
the mother country by a chain 
of freedom. We hold, and have 
held for centuries, the sover- 
eignty of the sea, and being 
an island we have no tiresome 
frontiers to guard with sus- 
picious eye. It is clear, then, 
that the cause of our un- 
popularity dates not from 
yesterday. The South African 
War has nothing whatever to 
do with it. That war is impu- 
dently chosen to colour a hatred 
which already existed. A cen- 
tury ago, for instance, England 
was the bugbear of France, 
and was as bitterly attacked 
by the French as by the Ger- 
mans of to-day. Napoleon, 
himself, thought it worth while 
to design caricatures which 
might cast discredit upon 
England; and any one who 
will take the trouble to con- 
sult his ‘Lettres Inédites’ 
will find one source at least 
of the latest slanders. 

But nothing is more interest- 
ing in the recurrent campaign 
of lies than the lack of variety, 
which renders them a trifle 
tedious. The slanderers, as 
a rule, have lacked invention, 
and have been content to pil- 
fer, whether consciously or not, 
the baleful collections of their 
predecessors. In 1815, for in- 
stance, a notorious prisoner of 
war, M. le Maréchal-de-Camp 
Pillet, appropriately called by 
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Southey “Grand Liar, and 
Knight of the Hulks,” published 
an interesting work entitled 
‘L’Angleterre, vue 4 Londres 
et dans les Provinces,’ in which 
he declared that the prisoners 
of war were all either “starved 
or poisoned.” “One hundred 
and fifty thousand Frenchmen,” 
says he, “have perished in tor- 
tures on board the English 
prison-ships during the last 
two wars.” This, of course, 
is a premonition of our con- 
centration camps. But though 
he was a prisoner of war, this 
excellent Maréchal - de- Camp 
had time to study the manners 
and customs of the English. 
“ About forty years of age,” 
he writes, “every English 
woman of rank or fashion gets 
drunk every night of her life ;” 
and this simple statement is 
easily matched by another, to 
the effect that “few men in 
England of fifty have not been 
married three times,’ clearing 
the way in each case by mur- 
der. Nor may it be said that 
books absurd as these have 
no influence upon the judg- 
ment of our critics. Their 
influence is inextinguishable. 
Their lies have been copied 
from book to book, until 
they are as fresh to-day as 
they were in 1815, the date 
of their publication. Two or 
three years ago an infuriated 
Portuguese came to England, 
that he might write his im- 
pressions, and so fine was his 
sincerity that he repeated, as 
discovered by himself, the fool- 
ish slanders of Pillet. Most 
probably he had never heard 
of the Maréchal-de-Camp ; but 
that gentleman’s winged words 
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have flown the Continent over, 
and they are still in strong 
flight. Indeed, so persistent 
has been the credulity of those 
who believe what they hope, 
that the few single-minded 
persons who have visited our 
shores have been surprised that 
atrocities were not committed 
before their eyes in the streets 
of London. 

Pillet represented, feebly, 
perhaps, the fury of 1815. 
Some twenty years later Heine 
was communicating his views 
on England to the ‘ Augsburg 
Gazette’ with infinitely greater 
wit and daintier style than any 
German of to-day can com- 
mand. So fine a fencer as 
Heine could not flourish a club, 
and we read his criticisms with- 
out caring about their inaccur- 
acy. But it is interesting to 
note that our soldiers were 


then (as now) the basest “ mer- 


cenaries,” that Wellington was 
not a soldier, and that all 
Englishmen were mean-spirited 
traitors. Ten years after Heine 
you come upon Thackeray, who 
tells you with perfect truth, 
in ‘The Second Funeral of 
Napoleon,’ that “the French 
hate us profoundly and desper- 
ately; . . . men get a char- 
acter for patriotism in France 
merely by hating England.” 
The truth of Thackeray’s state- 
ment is unaltered. No French- 
man can tell the truth about 
England without forfeiting the 
regard of his countrymen. And 
recent years have intensified 
rather than weakened the an- 
cient fury. To explain it is 
easy: envy, as we have said, 
is a sufficient ground of hatred. 
To regret it is superfluous, 
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especially as it is the highest 
possible tribute to our state, 
Men do not hate their neigh- 
bours unless they fear them, 
and we never contemplate the 
loud ferocity of the Germans, 
or the acid and amusing venom 
of the French, without a thrill 
of pride. Before all, it is harm- 
less, and those excitable persons 
who see in bad language a 
cause of war are strangely de- 
ceived. We have not crossed 
swords with France for nearly 
a century ; we have never been 
at war with the united Ger- 
mans. Yet if slander were a 
weapon we should rarely have 
known a day’s peace, and there 
must be a motive of self-inter- 
est stronger than the libels of 
a lightly fettered press before 
Europe countenances war. 

It is, therefore, an idle task to 
set our neighbours right, to con- 
tradict the many libels which 
defile their press. They do not 
hate us on account of the lies 
which they tell; they tell the 
lies because they hate us. Argu- 
ment is useless, the presentation 
of facts is superfluous. Leave 
them alone; let them give Dr 
Leyds whatever satisfaction 
they can; and remember that 
so soon as the war is over they 
will find some other ground of 
complaint. For this reason 
we cannot applaud Mr Conan 
Doyle’s attempt to put Eng- 
land’s case before Europe. He 
is ingenuous, indeed, if he be- 
lieves that an impartial state- 
ment will have the smallest 
effect upon Germany or France. 
In the first place, the editors of 
Berlin and Paris will not read 
his long leading article — for 
that is what his pamphlet is 
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—if it be translated a dozen 
times; in the second place, it 
would tell them nothing, if 
they read it, which they might 
not have discovered before. M. 
Yves Guyot has pleaded Eng- 
land’s cause with far more pas- 
sion and far greater eloquence 
than Mr Conan Doyle can com- 
mand, and he ruined his paper. 
There is, moreover, a certain 
impropriety in arguing with 
persons who do not wish to be 
informed. A knowledge of the 
war has always been within the 
reach of Germany and France ; 
both these countries have sent 
out war correspondents to 
Africa, and some of their cor- 
respondents have told the truth. 
Of what avail is it that Mr 
Doyle quotes M. Carrére to a 
French public, which has read 
his articles in the ‘Matin’? 
Why should Count Sternberg’s 
evidence be translated back 
into German for the benefit of 
people who were not inter- 
ested in the original? Of one 
thing we are certain: no Ger- 
man will construe aright Mr 
Doyle’s attempt to reason with 
him, and though Mr Doyle has 
prepared a statement which 
may be useful to those of his 
own countrymen who are al- 
ready convinced, we wish that 
he had not spoken in his preface 
of “our national honour.” “It 
becomes a duty,” says he, 
“which we owe to our national 
honour to lay the facts before 
the world.” We owe nothing 
to our national honour, save to 
keep it inviolate, and the facts 
have been before the world ever 
since the war began. There is, 
moreover, a certain inconveni- 
ence in this casual picking up 
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of a glove. The king’s cham- 
pion performs his duty by 
inherited privilege, and _ the 
champion of our “national 
honour” can only perform his 
duty aright if he be appointed 
by the voice of the country. 
We, at any rate, cannot accept 
Mr Conan Doyle as the mouth- 
piece of the nation. But we 
reflect that every excuse ex- 
pressed in England is trans- 
lated abroad into an accusa- 
tion, and that no slander has 
yet come out of Germany 
which deserves the dignity of 
a reply. 


It was, no doubt, a lack of 
humour which induced Mr 
Conan Doyle to overstep the 
bounds of propriety. The same 
lack of humour, combined with 
an inordinate vanity, has been 
the undoing of Mrs Elizabeth 
Wells Gallup. This lady, who 
lives at Detroit, Michigan, that 
home of culture and the ‘ Free 
Press,’ is not at all satisfied 
with Shakespeare. She is con- 
vinced that the son of a mere 
yeoman could not have written 
the plays which are attributed 
to him. Detroit is evidently 
unacquainted with the tempera- 
ment of poets—it can boast 
none—or Mrs Gallup might 
have discovered the wayward- 
ness of the Muse who, less 
partial than Love, descends 
more easily upon the huts of 
peasants than upon the palaces 
of kings. She might have re- 
membered Horace, the freed- 
man’s son, or John Keats, that 
“young Cockney with Shake- 
speare in his blood,” who learned 
the secret of poetry in a Hamp- 
stead stable, or a hundred 
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others, whose circumstances fell 
pitifully below their genius. 
She might further have reflect- 
ed that erudition is Poetry’s 
bitterest foe, and that caprici- 
ous though she be she is ever 
constant in her hatred of 
pedantry. But Mrs Gallup re- 
membered none of these things. 
Like several of her compatriots, 
she is convinced that the author 
of Shakespeare’s plays was what 
in Detroit might be called “a 
prominent citizen,” the kind of 
man who would ride round in 
a 50,000 dollar car, and have 
his portrait reproduced in the 
illustrated prints. Wherefore 
she has attributed “Hamlet ” 


and other trifling works to 
Francis Bacon, and, following 
the august example of Ignatius 
Donelly, she has invented a 
cipher and rewritten the his- 
tory of Bacon and his times. 
Never did human folly evolve 


a more fearsome monster than 
this Bacon of Mrs Gallup’s. 
He is a mixture of Holofernes 
and Sir Andrew Aguecheek—a 
coward who openly vaunts his 
courage, an unlettered fribble, 
who in moments of confidence 
writes the English tongue as 
she is written in far-distant 
Detroit. But of his august 
birth there is no doubt. He is 
the son of Queen Elizabeth 
and the Earl of Leicester; he 
is own brother to the ill-fated 
Essex ; and if only he had come 
into his rights he would have 
been styled Francis the First. 
However, no sooner was he 
born than his hard - hearted 
mére, as he elegantly calls her, 
disowned him, giving him into 
the charge of “ Mother Bacon” 
who brought him up as became 
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his rank and intelligence. He 
was a precocious youth, and 
when he entered Trinity Col. 
lege at the early age of twelve, 
Cambridge could teach him 
nothing. At sixteen he flashed 
a brilliant meteor upon the 
court of France, fell in love 
with Queen Marguerite, who 
was married when he was 
eleven, and would have espoused 
her but for the unwarrantable 
interference of Elizabeth. But 
he was already on the quest of 
“copy,” and used the episode 
with great effect in his well- 
known play, ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,” whose ardent love- 
passages are vastly illuminated 
by the fact that Juliet was a 
princess, some nine years older 
than the enamoured Romeo, 
Nor was Marguerite his only 
love. We have every reason to 
suppose that during the two 
years he spent in Paris affaires 
du coeur, as he calls them with 
a fine sense of style, were only 
too frequent. But Detroit and 
Bacon are both discreet. “The 
life of a young prince in the 
gay court of France can per- 
haps be better imagined than 
described,” says Mrs Gallup, 
and the hero is as finely reti- 
cent as his decipherer. Re- 
turned to England he devoted 
himself to the study of law, 
invented ciphers, and as 4 
simple amusement began to 
compose the whole literature of 
his time. He threw off in his 
hours of leisure the works 
of Spenser, Greene, Marlowe, 
Peele, Shakespeare, and Ben 
Jonson, reserving for his riper 
years the ‘Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,’ falsely ascribed to Robert 
Burton. What credit should 
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he, a profound jurist, claim for 
these airy trifles? And if he 
betrayed -his own handiwork 
would he not fall into disre- 
pute? “All men who write 
stage-plays,” said he, “are held 
in contempt. For this reason 
none say, ‘How strange,’ when 
a play cometh, accompanied 
with gold, asking a name by 
which one putting it forward 
shall not be recognised, or 
thought to be cognisant of its 
existence.” 

Thus he made things com- 
fortable for himself, and at 
the same time anticipated the 
objections of curious poster- 
ity. A few gold pieces were 
enough to square such riff- 
raff as Spenser and Shake- 
speare, and in truth, as he pro- 
foundly observes, the poor vic 
tims of his plot were content to 
wear the laurels so easily won. 
But Bacon, being an artist, did 
not deal out his masterpieces at 
haphazard. No; he knew a 
trick worth two of that. Gifted 
with a many-sided style, he was 
indifferent whether he essayed 
the verse of tragedy or the 
prose of Detroit. “When I 
have assumed men’s names,” 
says he, “the next step is to 
create a style natural to the 
man’s, that yet should let my 
own be seen,” and he took that 
next step with so fine a re- 
sclution that had it not 
been for Mrs Gallup we 
should never have known how 
many names this artist in 
pseudonyms had assumed. But 
the resolve of secrecy had not 
been taken merely to save 
his credit: all was not well 
at court. Gossips were busy 
to hint the truth, and a 
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spirited scene took place be- 
tween Elizabeth and Bacon. 
“What will this brave boy 
do?” said she; “tell a, 6, c’s? 
Thus she ended her tirade;” 
and Bacon had no resource but 
to consult “ Mother Bacon,” as 
he calls her with charming famil- 
iarity. ‘“O Francis, Francis!” 
wailed Mother B., “break not 
your mother’s heart! I can- 
not let you go forth after 
all the years you have been the 
son of my heart. But night is 
falling.” So night fell, and 
Francis was recalled by his 
royal mother on the morrow, to 
“learn from the interview and 
subsequent occurrences ”—such, 
indeed, is the English which 
Shakespeare writ — that his 
name was Francis “Tidder,” 
or that, in other words, “ Rex 
you must know to be our future 
title.” Henceforth he feared 
“the butcher’s deadly knife,” 
and nothing was left him but a 
cipher, which should be difficult 
enough to elude Queen Elizabeth 
and easy enough to be pierced 
by the eagle eye of that other 
Elizabeth of Detroit. It was 
for this, then, that he took up 
the easy and rather disgraceful 
trade of letters, that with a 
painful iteration he might tell 
his tale of woe: how he was 
robbed by his mother of his 
inheritance, and how he con- 
nived, in sheer fright, at the 
execution of Essex, his beloved 
and munificent brother. This 
crime, indeed, lay heavy on his 
soul, and nothing save his in- 
expressible genius could have 
hushed the small voice of 
remorse. “ Yet this truth,” he 
says, “must at some time be 
known ; had I not allowed my- 
Ss 
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self to give some countenance to 
the arraignment, I must have 
lost the life that I held so price- 
less” —that is his own. “Life 
to a scholar is but a pawn to 
mankind.” What that pro- 
found aphorism means, only 
Mrs Gallup can explain ; but it 
seems to have solaced Bacon 
for as vile an act of treachery 
as ever lay hid in a bi-literal 
cipher. Yet his conscience 
would still prick him, and once 
he exclaims in a paroxysm of 
woe, “ All the scenes come be- 
fore me like the acted play, 
but how to put it away, or 
drive it back to Avernus, its 
home. O, who can divulge 
that greatest o’ secrets? 
None.” 

It will be readily seen that 
the concealed history is worth 
far more than the paltry stage- 
plays which conceal it ; yet, in 
the’ end, the great man found 
the task “dry and wearisome.” 
The interest, however, was sus- 
tained for a while. “I have 
made great progress in cipher- 
writing,” he assures Mrs Gallup 
on one occasion, “finding it 
pleasing at first,—I may say, 
many times mildly exciting.” 
Mildly exciting! We thank 
thee, Bacon, for teaching us that 
word! Would that the pages, 
mildly exciting to write, were 
mildly exciting to read! But, 
alas! it is only when he confesses 
his interest in Mrs Gallup that 
we are aroused even to a mild 
excitement. Then, truly, he is 
at his best, for Bacon was a 
master of flattery, and he never 
underrates the genius of the 
decipherer. Nothing less than 
“divine gift and heavenly in- 
stinct,” says he, will reveal the 
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secret, and being generous, as 
becomes a prince, he is willin 
to share the credit with Mrs 
Gallup. ‘Remember, pray,” 
says he to the lady of Detroit, 
“that your name is, or must be, 
inseparably joined with mine.” 
We should think so, indeed ; for 
nothing is left of the literature, 
once called Elizabethan, save 
Bacon and Gallup, and may not 
the decipherer, in her pride, call 
it Elizabethan still? - But, for 
all his gift of prophecy, he only 
half surmised the truth. “Oft 
do I muse,” says he, “on the 
ultimity of the cipher, and ask 
whose hand may complete it.” 
Dimly he foresaw Detroit — 
“that vast world,” he calls it, 
‘‘ which lieth dreamless, far, far 
off, as a thing apart.” How- 
ever, at last justice is done, and 
if Edward VII. see his duty 
aright, as a monarch should, 
he will instantly resign his 
throne in favour of the next 
of kin to Francis Tidder, King 
of England and of France. 
Such, in brief, is the story 
unfolded by Mrs Gallup, and 
deemed worthy of examination 
by Mr Mallock. The effrontery 
of Mrs Gallup need not sur- 
prise us, since there is no limit 
to the love of notoriety. But 
that a scholar should read one 
page of Mrs Gallup’s book and 
demand an inquiry, is plainly 
incredible. External evidence 
and internal, the most ingenious 
ciphers ever invented, the sworn 
testimony of the man “him- 
self,” the tongues of men and 
angels, cannot convince any 
sane person that one and the 
same hand wrote the ‘Faerie 
Queen’ and the ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy.’ If Bacon said so, 
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he was bragging ; if the cipher 
says so, it is a false cipher. 
Yet even when Mrs Gallup 
asks us to believe that Bacon, 
besides his own works, wrote 
the masterpieces of Spenser, 
Greene, Peele, Marlowe, Shake- 
speare, and Burton, she only 
lays the first tax upon our 
credulity. If she is to be 
trusted, he did far more than 
that: he read for the press the 
greater part of Elizabethan 
literature, and not only read 
it for the press but tinkered 
every line and every letter. 
That alone was the work of 
a lifetime; and even if the 
habit of reading for the press 
had been familiar in Bacon’s 
time, it is impossible that he 
should have controlled all the 
printing - offices of London. 
What, for instance, did Hem- 
inge and Condell say to his 
intrusion ? 

Nor can it be thought that 
his team was easy to drive. 
Is it likely that none of them 
would have jibbed or let out 
the secret in their cups? 
Would they not also — these 
despised poets — have black- 
mailed their patron, until they 
had skinned him of every 
shilling? (Perhaps they did, 
and thus caused his justice to 
be sold: we make Mrs Gallup 
a present of the suggestion.) 
And would they all have sus- 
tained the comedy so pleas- 
antly? When Greene called 
Shakespeare “an upstart crow,” 
did he know that he was at- 
tacking another part of him- 
self? When Ben Jonson told 
Drummond that “Shakespeare 
wanted art,’ was it Bacon re- 
proving Bacon, or was Jon- 
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son, “my friend and co-worker,” 
as Mrs Gallup calls him, still 
ignorant of the great secret? 
And when Democritus Junior 
wrangled with the boatmen on 
Magdalen Bridge, was it Bur- 
ton in Bacon’s guise or Bacon 
in Burton’s guise who thus 
displayed his eloquence? All 
these questions want an answer, 
unless we are to believe that 
he could inhabit three skins, 
and speak with three tongues. 

But we are taking the good 
lady all too seriously. Her 
inventions are of no_ better 
account than her ciphers. It 
is only necessary to read one 
page of her narrative to see 
that it was composed towards 
the end of the nineteenth 
century by one who had the 
merest smattering of history 
and literature. Mrs Gallup no 
doubt read a text-book of 
English history when she was 
at school, and she serves it 
up in snippets with unabashed 
ease. But at least she might 
have taken care that Francis, 
Prince of Wales, should not 
make “howlers” when he 
writes of Anne Boleyn, his 
own grandmother. Now Anne 
was not “too youthful” when 
Henry VIII. married her; on 
the contrary, she was twenty- 
six years of age, and full old 
for matrimony. Nor “is it 
far from clear upon what 
charge she was found worthy 
of death.” The charge may 
have been unfounded, but it 
was clarity itself. But foolish 
as are these snippets of history, 
the diction of the pretended 
confession betrays the author 
in every line, and it is not 
the least of Bacon’s pretended 
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achievements, though he was 
the author of Spenser, Shake- 
speare, and Burton, that he 
had an easy mastery of modern 
journalese. Not only does Mrs 
Gallup fall into the common 
trap laid for the forger, and 
boldly use its, a word unknown 
to Shakespeare’s time; not only 
does she think the worst bad 
spelling good enough for the 
sixteenth century; she cannot 
rid herself of her native trick- 
ery. Sheasks Bacon to sprinkle 
his revelations with scraps of 
French, as though he were 
a lady-novelist. His mother 
is his mére, while Dudley, 
when he is not “my poor 
father,” is “my pére.” Why 


not pater and mater at once, 
that the vulgarity be complete? 
Then, again, the wisest man 
that ever lived is guilty of 
such expressions as “enfans 
perdus,” “affaires du cceur,” 


“billet doux.” Worse still, the 
poet and philosopher is tempted 
to declare, “I am a student, 
a philosopher, I may say a 
savant, and I am sensible of 
injuries.” No; he may not 
say “a savant,” and if he do 
we pity his sensibility. Nor 
may he begin a sentence with 
“Candidly speaking,” nor may 
he assert, if he would escape 
detection, that “his historie 
shineth with reflex honour.” 
But in truth there is no end 
to his (or her) follies. When 
he assures us that he “wishes 
to get his cypher into students’ 
curricula,” he no doubt has 
his eyes upon the Chatauquan 
University and Mrs Gallup’s 
royalties. ‘The death of recent 
date, speaking in a comparative 
way, of my mother,” is neither 
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Shakespearean nor Baconian, 
“These Shakespeare plays” is 
the latest slang of America, 
Comedies had no “ headings” in 
Ben Jonson’s time, nor was the 
tale of Troy then found “ in- 
teresting.” ‘Rare and costive 
gems” we give up, and nothing 
save a modern text-book could 
describe the English literature 
of the early seventeenth century 
as “a language and learning 
that is in its boyhood, so to 
speak.” However, it is useless 
to multiply the specimens of 
absurdity which sparkle upon 
every page. The whole tedious 
book is written in the tedious 
jargon of to-day, and before 
Mrs Gallup again puts pen to 
paper, we should recommend 
her to study Malone’s exposure 
of Ireland’s forgeries. She will 
there find many a useful warn- 
ing, and thus be able (in the 
lingo of her own country) to 
cover her tracks with a better 
success, 

But her most marvellous 
effrontery is displayed in an 
abridged translation of Homer, 
which is said to be concealed in 
Burton’s ‘Anatomy.’ This per- 
formance, says Bacon in Mrs 
Gallup’s finest manner, “is his 
best and most skilled work.” 
“Shall it not endure?” she proud- 
ly asks, “while Homer’s doth, 
since from it I have formed 
here a beauteous casket, well- 
wrought, curiously joined, with 
jewels rich set?” Why this 
translation should be hidden in 
an edition of Burton’s ‘Ana- 
tomy,’ printed two years after 
Bacon’s death, we do not know. 
The ‘Iliad’ is not treasonable, 
and if it be more “skilled” than 
“ Hamlet” or the ‘ Farie Queen,’ 
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the whole world might have 
enjoyed it for wellnigh three 
centuries. But Mrs Gallup’s 
Bacon hid it, though he thought 
it finer than the ‘ Anatomy,’ call- 
ing it the kernel under the husk ; 
and since the husk is a glory of 
English letters, how precious 
should be the kernel! Yet we 
fear the preference is Mrs 
Gallup’s, not Bacon’s; and as 
such it is easily intelligible, for 
alone she composed this death- 
less version—alone and with 
no Greek. One of the many 
persons who contribute prefaces 
to this deciphered work tells us 
that Mrs Gallup “is not a Greek 
scholar, and would be incapable 
of creating these extended argu- 
ments, which differ widely in 
phrasing from any translation 
extant, and are written in a 
free and flowing style, which 
will be recognised as Baconian.” 
The naiveté of this pronounce- 
ment is charming, though the 
protest is equivalent to a plea of 
guilty. What “ Baconian ” is we 
know not, since it is so many 
things; but we are quite prepared 
to believe that Mrs Gallup is not 
a Greek scholar. Whyshould she 
be? Her zealous use of Pope’s 
version is proved; and for the 
rest a@ common crib, or, as it 
used to be called, “an aid to the 
classics,” was doubtless service- 
able enough. At any rate, it 
has enabled Helen, in Mrs 
Gallup’s versions, to address 
Priam as “my revered father- 
in-law,” and to describe Aga- 
memnon as “brother-in-law of 
shameless me.” But a specimen 
alone can do justice to the 
kernel of which Burton’s ‘ Ana- 
tomy’ is the husk. Here is a 
passage from the Fourth Book, 


The Concealed Cipher in Burton’s ‘ Anatomy.’ 
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which discovers to us the true 
Baconian style :— 


“But Diomed, sternly regarding him, 

Address’d him thus: ‘O Sthenelus, my 
friend, 

Sit thou down silent and obey my 
words. 

’Tis surelie no reproach unto Atrides, 

Exhorting thus the well-greav’d Greekes 
to fight. 

His shall the glorie be, the honour his, 

When sacred Ilium shall yielded be : 

But, on the other hand,” &c. 


That gem, says Mrs Gallup, 
was fashioned by the author 
of “Othello”; and we prefer 
on internal evidence to attribute 
it to Mr Lewis Morris. Yet 
even this is not the best that 
Mrs Bacon-Gallup can achieve. 
For simplicity of thought and 
homely concision of style, we 
prefer the Argument of the 
Twenty-third Book: “Then 
Achilles is warn’d”’—thus runs 
the sacred text—“ by the ghost 
of his deceas’d friend to performe 
the funerall rites of Patroclus, 
and this is done with many 
games (for valuable prizes).” 
For valuable prizes! What 
prize could equal that price- 
less phrase in value? And dis- 
tributed no doubt “ by the Lady 
Mayoress in silver grey”! Is 
this the English of Shakespeare 
and Spenser, of Ben Jonson and 
Burton? Or is it perchance 
culled from the programme of 
a Detroit athletic meeting? 
But whencever it come, there 
can be no question whose the 
merit is. The forehead of Eliza- 
beth Wells Gallup alone may 
wear the laurel; and though 
she be no Greek scholar, yet 
must she claim undivided 
authorship for what Bacon, 
or Peele, or Greene, or one 
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of them, has declared “his 
best and most skilled work.” 
From what we have said it 
is obvious that the ‘Bi-literal 
Cipher of Francis Bacon’ is a 
literary forgery of the meanest 
skill and the vastest elabora- 
tion. “Pens can forge, my 
friend, that cannot write,” said 
Pope many years ago, and Mrs 
Gallup has justified the aphor- 
ism. Without the command of 
style or knowledge, she has put 
forth as the work of Bacon 
several hundred pages of flaccid 
prose, which, being written by 
one hand and bearing another’s 
signature (or signatures, for 
Bacon’s signatures are as many 
as his pseudonyms), can only 
be described as a “forgery.” 
Whether the decipherer has 
deliberately attempted to mys- 
tify others, or has merely mys- 
tified herself, it is impossible 
to say. In either case the 
guilt is the same. If a man 
shoots his neighbour while he 
is trying to kill his neigh- 
bour’s pig, he is guilty of 
murder; and Mrs_ Gallup, 
whether she knows it or not, 
is guilty of a felony, committed 
upon the honour of a dead poet, 
and unhappily not punishable by 
the law. There is, of course, a 
psychological interest in the 
episode. It is curious to note 
how far vanity will carry its 
victim along the road of folly, 
how completely the assumption 
of false knowledge may blind 
the eye of credulity. If Mrs 
Gallup really believes that her 
cipher exists, then she is a 
strange example of morbid self- 
deception. At any rate, one 
argument may be adduced in 
extenuation: ciphers are fash- 
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ionable in Detroit, and _ local 
rivalry accounts for much. 
There is a word-cipher, as well 
as the famous bi-literal, and the 
word-cipher has restored, or is 
about to restore, several price- 
less tragedies to our ken. But 
we would urge Mrs Gallup in 
the future to display a more 
gracious modesty. Let her leave 
the great poets of the past in 
peace. Her style cannot equal 
theirs, and the best attempt 
that she can make to echo 
their thoughts is a patent 
blasphemy. But even if she 
do refrain her hand from mas- 
terpieces which she is_ not 
worthy to read, her talent 
need not perish for lack of 
use. There is in her native 
Detroit an entertaining journal 
called the ‘Free Press.’ It is 
printed, we believe, in three 
types, so that, with good luck, 
she might extract from its 
columns a tri-literal cipher. 
No doubt the concealed story 
which would yield to her in- 
vestigation is equal in value 
and interest to that fathered 
upon the hapless Bacon. It 
would require no Greek, and 
its diction would conform to 
the familiar speech of Mrs 
Gallup. Thus the lady may 
be kept out of mischief, and, 
since she has three or four 
other ciphers up her sleeve, 
we are apprehensive of the 
future. Bacon’s masterpieces 
have not all been brought to 
light: there still remains an 
epic to be deciphered, which 
will prove that the universal 
provider of literature also wrote 
the works of John Milton. Let 
her, then, devote her energies 
to discovering the inner, secret 
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history of the ‘Detroit Free 
Press,’ and, if she do no good, 
at least she will not achieve 
much harm. For the present 
she stands pilloried between 
William Ireland and Payne 
Collier, immeasurably inferior 
to both in skill and _ intelli- 
gence. 

Mr Mallock and the other 
persons who have given Mrs 
Gallup a tepid support are a 
study interesting as herself. If 
the forger is born, not made, so 
also is his victim. There is a 
kind of hypnotism in literary 
imposition which appears to 
dull the senses of scholars other- 
wise acute. When an ingenious 
Frenchman composed a letter 
in French, addressed by Sappho 
to Phaon, and wrote it out 
upon paper water-marked by 
fleurs-de-lis, he had no difficulty 
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in selling it to an Academician 
for a comfortable price. So op- 
timism easily over-persuades the 
credulous mind, ever craving 
for some new thing. “Truth, 
sir,” said Dr Johnson, in de- 
nouncing certain heretics of 
whom he had no love, “is a 
cow which will yield such 
people no more milk, and so 
they are gone to milk the 
bull.” That flash of good 
sense lights up the folly of 
Mrs Gallup’s supporters with 
an awful distinctness. They 
are gone to milk the bull, and 
we offer Mr Mallock our sincere 
condolences on undertaking so 
barren an enterprise. But no 
doubt he is sorrier for himself 
than we can be for him, and 
when he dies no other word 
than Gallup will be found writ- 
ten on his heart, 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY PROSPECT. 


THE King’s Speech at the 
opening of Parliament in Janu- 
ary had no novelties in store for 
us. Everybody knew exactly 
what public demands it would 
recognise ; and, as far as we can 
see at present, the prospects of 
the session depend mainly upon 
two of them. These, of course, 
are the Education Bill and the 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
Bill. But besides these there is 
a matter not mentioned in the 
Speech, as important perhaps 
as anything it contains, and 
that is the state of the House 
of Commons itself, and the ne- 
cessity of framing still further 
regulations for the new con- 
ditions of parliamentary life, 
with which the existing code 
of rules is still, after many 
struggles, found inadequate to 
cope. Perhaps even still more 
pregnant with the fortunes of 
the coming session, if not with 
the fate of representative gov- 
ernment itself, is the picture of 
political parties on which the 
curtain rises, and the disloca- 
tion of one important organ of 
the parliamentary system, on 
which its constitutional char- 
acter is mainly, if not entirely, 
dependent. We shall watch 
with much curiosity the pro- 
gress of the party rivalry which 
has occupied so large a share 
of public attention during the 
recess. Were it not for the 
grave issues involved in it, 
Bannerman’s courtship and 
Rosebery’s coyness would make 
a capital comedy. 

We need not go back upon 


what only relates to the past, 
to the state of our foreign 
relations, or to the progress of 
the war in South Africa. These 
last are matters which are 
essentially distinct from those 
already mentioned, and demand 
separate consideration. 

The Liberal leaders, while 
professing all the time their 
willingness to assist the 
Government, have done their 
best to discredit the session in 
advance, and to prejudice the 
public against it before it was 
opened. They have raised the 
cry that no good thing can 
come out of Nazareth. No 
matter what the Government 
may propose, it stands con- 
demned beforehand. It must 
be bad, it shall be bad: they 
have said it, and so it is to 
be. Such has been the burden 
of their song from October to 
January. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, Sir Edward Grey, 
and Lord Rosebery himself have 
all joined in it. They despair 
of this Parliament. The 
Government have done nothing 
since it began, and are not likely 
to do anything now. Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, however, with some 
consciousness of the real truth, 
recommends the Opposition in 
their attacks upon the Adminis- 
tration to confine themselves to 
its “ general inefficiency.” This 
is about the best piece of advice 
which has yet been given to 
them. The Opposition will do 
well to fight shy of particulars. 
Let them state their conclusion 
as boldly as they please, but 
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beware of giving their reasons 
for it. 

The Liberals, in fact, have 
already given themselves away 
by imputing the alleged slack- 
ness of the Government to the 
apathy of the public. There is 
no public enthusiasm—so they 
say—in favour of any kind 
of legislation. We have Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
word for that. Whether this is 
the exact truth or not we do 
not undertake to say; but if it 
is, we may be quite sure that 
the people will not turn out 
a Government for not being 
sufficiently energetic on points 
to which they themselves are 
indifferent. Then of course we 


shall be told that this apathy is 
the result of the war, and that, 
as the war is the fault of the 
Government, they are answer- 
able for a state of public feel- 
ing so injurious to the public 


welfare—so much so that, ac- 
cording to one Liberal leader, we 
may have to wait many years, 
perhaps a whole generation, for 
the revival of public interest 
in domestic legislation. The 
answer to this charge is obvious. 
If the Opposition had acted 
up to their pledges the war 
would probably have been over 
before now. Public excitement 
would have cooled down much 
more rapidly, and our legis- 
lative future, painted in such 
gloomy colours by Liberal 
orators, would have worn a 
different complexion. 

The Liberals of course deny 
that they have contributed to 
prolong the war by encouraging 
the Boers to persevere. Well— 
we have taken the trouble to 
read over again all the speeches 
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that have been delivered on 
this subject by the opponents 
of the Government since last 
October, and how any honest 
man can look his neighbour in 
the face and deny that the 
general effect of them from 
first to last is to delude the 
Boers into believing that there 
is a large party in this country 
favourable to their pretensions, 
and that if they only hold out 
long enough they will in the 
end prevail, it is not only 
difficult, but impossible, to 
understand. It is not by mere 
isolated expressions, though 
these are bad enough, that the 
Boers will judge of English 
public opinion. The “methods 
of barbarism ” imputed to us by 
our distinguished countryman 
would be words grateful to their 
ears. When the same eminent 
individual, alluding to reform 
of procedure in Parliament, 
told us that Government were 
coming to “ throttle the House 
of Commons, with the reeking 
scalp of a constitution hanging 
from their saddle,” the meta- 
phor might be somewhat 
mixed; but the Boers probably 
are not refined literary critics, 
and would only understand 
that England had treated the 
constitution of the Cape as the 
Red Indian treats his conquered 
foe. It is a pleasing specimen 
of manly and robust rhetoric, 
scornful of the pettifogging 
accuracy to which great minds 
have ever been superior, and 
likely to be much appreciated 
by the simple and unsophisti- 
cated children of nature for 
whom it was intended. But 
it is not, we repeat, by such 
flowers of speech as these that 
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the most dangerous encourage- 
ment has been given to the 
Boers. It is by the whole tenor 
of the Opposition speeches, ex- 
tending over many months, 
and ringing the changes on 
the cruelty, the injustice, and 
the impolicy of the war, the 
incompetence of our armies, 
and the invincibility of gueril- 
las, from week’s end to week’s 
end, that the deepest impression 
will have been made. 

The Opposition, then, are 
decidedly answerable both for 
the prolongation of the war and 
for that indifference to domestic 
legislation which, as we pointed 
out six months ago, has been 
its natural offspring. To drive 
important measures through the 
House of Commons as at present 
constituted, it is necessary that 
a Ministry should have not 
only a strong majority in Par- 
liament but a powerful body 
of vigilant opinion behind it, 
which can keep them to their 
guns, if ever they are too 
hardly pressed. It is apparent, 
we think, that on one or two 
leading questions Ministers will 
find that the feeling of the 
country is at length sufficiently 
aroused to enable them to rely 
on this backing-up force. But 
before they put it to the test, 
the House of Commons must 
be lightened of some of the 
antiquated machinery which 
now impedes its free action, 
and if not removed will natur- 
ally become worse and worse, 
and be more and more abused, 
every year. The difficulty is to 
devise a remedy which, while 
stamping out wilful and de- 
liberate obstruction, shall not 
press too hardly on other causes 
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of delay—such, we mean, as are 
in some measure excusable, and 
arise so directly from the de. 
mocratic character which the 
House of Commons has now 
acquired that they cannot well 
be abolished. 

The truth is, that the House 
has completely outgrown the 
system which satisfied our 
fathers and grandfathers. Mr 
Balfour, Lord Rosebery, and Sir 
Henry Fowler are all agreed on 
this point. No man, says Mr 
Balfour, has a chance of succeed- 
ing in any “moderately diffi- 
cult election ”—and few are not 
nowadays—who cannot speak 
respectably in public. He must 
be able, that is, to stand upon 
his legs for an hour or more, 
and deliver an address which 
shall not be glaringly incoher- 
ent or disjointed, or marked by 
too long intervals of stammering 
and hesitation. But the man 
who can once do this soon begins 
to fancy himself as an orator, 
and is anxious to let his light 
shine in a more exalted sphere. 
He has a perfect right to do 
so; and no rule of procedure 
can possibly prevent him, ex- 
cept such as would destroy 
freedom of debate altogether. 
But freedom of debate in a 
house of 670 members, of whom 
three-fourths are anxious to 
speak at every possible oppor- 
tunity, is incompatible with 
rapid legislation. We must 
sacrifice the one or the other, 
and which shall it be? Gov- 
ernment, as we understand 
from Mr Balfour’s speech at 
Manchester on the 10th of 
January, have determined to 
maintain the original and 
essential character of the House 
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of Commons as the legitimate 
arena for public discussion and 
the most searching examin- 
ation of all great questions in 
which the country is interested. 
In the debate on the Address 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
again expressed his apprehen- 
sion lest his Majesty’s Ministers 
were about to treat the British 
Constitution as they had treated 
the Cape Colony, though he 
did not couch it in the same 
choice phraseology which he 
employed at Lancaster. He 
evidently suspects the Govern- 
ment of some deep design 
against the liberties of Parlia- 
ment. He sees the cloven foot. 
Mr Balfour told him he might 
make his mind easy on that 
score; but his fears lest the 
convenience of private members 
might be thought worthy of 
some trifling consideration Mr 
Balfour allowed to be well 
founded. If you wanted public 
business well done, he said, you 
must have some regard for the 
convenience of those who do it. 

What, for instance, can be 
more vexatious to private mem- 
bers, or more injurious to the 
public interests at the same 
time, than the uncertainty 
which prevails in the House of 
Commons as to when any given 
business will come on, when 
they will be wanted, when they 
candine. The existing system 
of arranging private bills is 
answerable for much of this 
confusion. At present it is 
within the power of those who 
have the management of this 
department to upset all Minis- 
terial calculations by selecting 
for private bills of a decidedly 
contentious nature days already 
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fixed for debates on highly im- 
portant public questions. It has 
been suggested that before any 
such arrangement is made the 
leaders on both sides should be 
consulted. This would be a 
useful change, no doubt ; would 
facilitate despatch, would do 
much to ensure a full house 
whenever it was necessary, and 
would deprive the wilful ob- 
structives of a weapon which 
they often use with much effect. 
Something, perhaps, may be 
done with regard to the ad- 
journment of debate, to which 
the frequent resort is certainly 
a crying evil; and we should 
be willing to see a _ plan 
much favoured by Sir Edward 
Clarke, and formerly supported 
by Mr Goschen, Mr Balfour, 
Mr Chamberlain, and the Duke 
of Devonshire, once more taken 
up by these statesmen—a plan, 
that is, by which bills not 
passed in one session should be 
carried over to the next, and 
resumed at the stage where 
they were dropped. To judge, 
however, from the language 
poth of Mr Balfour and Sir 
Henry Fowler, it does not seem 
that it will be possible to go to 
the root of the matter after all. 
It is, as they say, the direct 
result of the progress of de- 
mocracy, which we have all 
accepted as irreversible. We 
fear, then, that when all has 
been done to remove the rub- 
bish to which Sir Henry Fowler 
refers, other difficulties will re- 
main which must be patiently 
endured. As the House of 
Commons has made its bed, 
it must lie upon it. 

There is another nuisance 
from which all Governments 
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suffer grievously, and that is 
the number of questions ad- 
dressed to Ministers almost 
every day that the House sits. 
But the postponement of ques- 
tion-time till nine o’clock would 
surely be no great convenience 
to private members; while to 
fix an earlier hour in the day 
for the meeting of the House 
would seriously interfere with 
the lawyers and men of busi- 
ness. The multiplication of 
questions springs from the same 
source as the increase of speech- 
making, and must be accepted 
like that as a necessary evil, 
the price we pay for certain 
great political reforms which 
it is rank heresy not to con- 
sider great blessings. But if 
we cannot eradicate the weed 
altogether it is imperatively 
necessary that it should be kept 
down, and the ground which it 
now covers reduced in extent. 
The number of questions placed 
upon the notice paper in any 
one session has grown from 700 
in 1860 to more than 6000 in 
1901. 

The Education Bill will of 
course be the piéce de résistance 
of the session, though we could 
have wished to see a temper- 
ance bill take precedence of 
it. At the time of our going 
to press it was generally sup- 
posed that the Government 
scheme was not yet deter- 
mined. While we write it is 
still in doubt whether it will 
include both primary and sec- 
ondary education, or only the 
latter; and whether, if it em- 
braces the two, there will be 
two authorities or one to super- 
intend them. In a very in- 


teresting paper read before the 
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United Club last November by 
Sir Richard Jebb, Conservative 
member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity, than whom there can 
be no higher authority on the 
subject of education, preference 
is decidedly avowed for a com- 
prehensive measure embracing 
both grades, placed under one 
authority. It is thought that 
little more difficulty would be 
experienced in dealing with the 
whole question in the House of 
Commons than in dealing with 
half of it. A comprehensive 
bill would be regarded with 
more favour, and there would 
be a greater reluctance to lose 
it. This is true. But by 
bringing in a measure dealing 
only with secondary education 
Government would escape a 
conflict which, if both are 
included, may be expected to 
rage fiercely round the threat- 
ened school boards. Already 
the cry has been raised of 
“School boards in danger!” 
And we only hope that Gov- 
ernment will not yield to the 
temptation, or seek to shirk 
a conflict which must come 
sooner or later, and perhaps 
at a less favourable moment. 

As matters stand at present 
the school board is the local 
authority for primary educa- 
tion ; but there are very strong 
objections to making it the 
local authority for secondary 
education too. Thus if the 
bill includes both, and it is 
thought necessary to place 
them both under one manage- 
ment, the school boards must 
gradually disappear. They 
will only have themselves to 
blame. They have so abused 
the powers intrusted to them 
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that the good which they 
have done has been almost 
forgotten in the evils mixed 
up with it. The desperate at- 
tempt which they have made 
to crush out the voluntary 
schools, and with them all re- 
ligious education, has arrayed 
one part of the public against 
them; while the cheap finery 
with which they have sought to 
bedizen the simple and moderate 
Act of 1870 has estranged an- 
other. They have made them- 
selves odious by the first attempt 
and ridiculous by the second. 
But there is a powerful party, 
all the same, which is interested 
in supporting them. They are 
supposed to be a thorn in the 
side of the Church of England 
and a special annoyance to the 
parson, which of course endears 
them all the more to those who 
dislike these institutions. There 
are those again who honestly 
uphold the system, in the sincere 
belief that it conduces to the 
highest interests of education. 
This group of advocates are not 
s0 numerous as they were. But 
they are able, well informed, and 
energetic; and altogether we 
should say Government will 
find their work cut out for them 
when the clauses relating to the 
new Local Authority come under 
discussion. A well-known edu- 
cational authority, Mr Yoxall, 
has suggested that it should be 
left optional to each locality to 
say whether their school shall 
be under school boards or not. 
But this on closer consideration 
does not appear very workable, 
besides being somewhat incon- 
sistent with the main principle 
on which the demand for a new 
Education Act is based. But it 


is a most significant fact that 
Mr Yoxall, who was a member 
of Mr Bryce’s Commission, and 
is the secretary of the National 
Union of Teachers, is for sweep- 
ing away school boards alto- 
gether. 

An equally difficult problem 
awaits the Government in the 
case of denominational schools. 
“Under what conditions, if at 
all, should rate-aid be given 
to denominational schools?” is 
the second of the two questions 
which, according to Sir Richard 
Jebb, underlie the whole sub- 
ject. The depth of feeling 
aroused among English church- 
men on this subject may be 
judged of by the frank 
declaration of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury that Govern- 
ment could be forced to listen 
to the legitimate demands of 
the voluntary schools “ because 
their own position depended 
upon it: it would be rather 
awkward for them to face the 
Church, if only its members 
were united on that subject.” 
His Grace would not have 
ventured on such a statement 
as this except upon the strongest 
conviction of the great and 
pressing urgency of the case, 
and the consciousness that the 
same conviction was entertained 
by the whole Church. If any 
further confirmation of these 
remarks is needed, it may be 
found in a memorial addressed 
to the Duke of Devonshire by 
the Moderate party on the 
London School Board, number- 
ing nearly half the whole body. 
It is too long to quote, but 
states very forcibly the critical 
position in which the voluntary 
schools now stand. 
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The national mind is deeply 
stirred on the subject of re- 
ligious education. It was long 
before the real gravity of the 
situation was fully recognised. 
The secularists for many years 
threw dust in the eyes of the 
public, and half persuaded them 
that the charges brought against 
the school boards arose only 
from jealousy and intolerance. 
We now know the truth; and 
Ministers may rest assured of 
this—that if in consequence of 
their weakness the voluntary 
schools come to grief, this is 
the last House of Commons in 
which they will occupy the 
Treasury bench. 

With regard to any possible 
combinition between Lord Rose- 
bery and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, we may say at 
once, without any disrespect to 
either of them, that to predict 
with confidence what any public 
man will do or leave undone 
when power and office are in 
question is beyond the range 
of human foresight. When we 
think of Fox and North, of 
Addington and Grenville, of 
Palmerston and Aberdeen, of 
Gladstone and Palmerston,! we 
shall feel how idle it is to 
venture on positive assertion 
about the probable conduct of 
any one statesman or politician. 


‘**Mopso Nysa datur: quid non spere- 
mus amantes ?” 


But certainly, judging from 
such evidence as we have now 
before us, we can only be of 
opinion that the establishment 
of any cordial union between 
the two men and the two 
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parties who support them pre. 
supposes either the recantation 
of principle or the consignment 
of them to the limbo of for. 
saken ideals, for which it is eyj- 
dent that neither section of the 
Opposition is at all prepared, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
would not be allowed the clean 
slate even if he wished to have 
it. When the Liberal party 
cease to boast of their tradi- 
tions, of their long series of 
administrative reforms, and of 
those projects which they are 
prepared to resume whenever 
they regain office, their leader 
may perhaps accept the loan 
of Lord Rosebery’s sponge—but 
not till then. 

Such advice as his lordship 
gave on this point is a wound 
to Liberal sentiment, and will 
not readily be forgotten. But 
to pass on to particulars—we 
will only take one from the war 
in South Africa—the leader of 
the Opposition, in the speech 
which he delivered on the 14th 
of January, laboured hard to 
show that there was really no 
serious difference of opinion 
between himself and Lord 
Rosebery, and that what had 
passed was only a lovers 
quarrel, which would soon be 
made up again. In it he 
declared that it did not signify 
whether we proposed terms to 
the Boers or the Boers proposed 
terms to us. Now what says 
the statesman who is on such 
intimate terms with Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman? Why, 
that “it is not our business to 
propose terms to the Boers, and 
that it would be folly and 


—— 
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worse than folly on our part to 
make overtures to them — it 
would be mistaken for a fatal 
act of weakness, and encourage 
the flagging forces of the 
enemy.” This, then, is one point 
on which, forsooth, there is no 
difference between the two men. 
But behind this, and behind 
South Africa altogether, lies the 
whole question of imperialism 
and anti-imperialism on which 
they are at daggers drawn. 
And the question will not dis- 
appear with the conclusion of 
the Boer war. It will always 
be with us, till our Empire is 
once more bounded by the 
oceans which engird our shores. 

Equally, if not even more 
important, is the gulf which 
yawns between them on the 
Irish question. Lord Rosebery 
throws over Home Rule with 
the rest of the Liberal old 
clothes, which will still, we 
suppose, continue to hang up 
in Monmouth Street. The 
leader of the party in the 
Commons, in the course of his 
speech on the Address, declared 
his resolution and that of his 
followers to abide by Home 
Rule. Can any conceivable dif- 
ference between two public men 
go further than this? Are Rose- 
bery and Campbell-Bannerman 
to sink as a matter of no im- 
portance a question which 
directly affects the integrity 
of the Empire, and only eighteen 
years ago shattered the Liberal 
party in the dust? 

Lord Rosebery declares that 
he is not in love with party 
government, and scouts the 
idea that an alternative Gov- 
‘rnment is impossible without 
two parties in the State. Both 
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Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and Sir Edward Grey cling to 
the party system as the only 
safeguard of democracy. The 
former thinks he knows some- 
body who would like to be in- 
trusted with the formation of 
a third party. This person, 
of course, is Lord Rosebery ; 
and the idea finds favour with 
his lordship. But Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman covers it 
with ridicule. Both he and Sir 
Edward Grey join in condemn- 
ing Lord Rosebery’s attitude of 
detachment. He must, they 
say, do what he is evidently 
unwilling to do—join the party 
and work with it actively. Sir 
Edward Grey, with old associa- 
tions strong upon him, says 
rather happily “that Lord 
Rosebery must take an oar: 
the Liberal party cannot be 
coached from the bank.” 

But this is just the part 
which Lord Rosebery desires to 
play until he has a boat of his 
own; and it is very amusing 
to watch the various efforts of 
the Bannerman party to lure 
the wanderer back to the fold. 
Mr Chamberlain likens him to 
the prodigal son, but adds that 
he himself always sympathised 
with the elder brother, and feels 
uncertain whether the prodigal 
will not some day return to 
his husks. We do not share 
these apprehensions. Lord 
Rosebery was never more than 
a half-hearted Home Ruler, and 
having once shaken off the yoke, 
is not very likely to return to it. 
But the right hon. baronet hugs 
his chains. 

People talk very glibly of 
Lord Rosebery’s intentions— of 
his wish to form a third party, 
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and so forth. Such words are 
easily uttered, but how many 
who use them ask themselves 
what they really mean, or if 
they mean anything at all? If 
Lord Rosebery wishes, as he 
says he does, for sober and 
cautious legislation ; if he wishes 
for a party which, while friendly 
to practical reform, is hostile to 
organic change—he has not far 
to go for one. If, on the other 
hand, he thinks more of organic 
change than of practical re- 
form, and likes blazing ques- 
tions and a _ crowded pro- 
gramme, which he says he does 
not, he can be accommodated 
with equal ease. Between Rad- 


icalism and Conservatism, how- 
ever, there is in reality no 
middle term. The vision is a 
mere will-o’-the-wisp in pursuit 
of which many clever men have 
lost theirway. It may be that 
Lord Rosebery is about to add 


another to its list of victims. 
We would rather try to hope 
that he may take to heart the 
eloquent peroration of Mr Bal- 
four’s speech at Manchester on 
the 13th of last month :— 


“Can we find any organised em- 
bodiment of the things which he 
professes, except in the party to 
which we all belong, in which these 
sentiments are hereditary, of long 
profession, held unanimously, held 
without a dissentient voice, and which 
we in Manchester, in England, in 
Britain, in the British Empire, are 
resolved to carry out to the best of 
our abilities in order to maintain un- 
touched and uninjured those great 
interests which Providence has com- 
mitted to this country ?” 


On the other hand, if his lord- 
ship really cherishes any idea of 
forming a Government inde- 
pendent of all party connection 
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by simply picking out the best 
men from both sides, he must 
be contemplating nothing less 
than a revolution which would 
hardly be in the direction of 
Liberalism. It must end in 
some form of personal govern- 
ment; and if that is what he 
sets before himself, he may find 
many to agree with him, but 
not the occupants of the front 
Opposition bench in the present 
House of Commons, 

We have glanced at the legis- 
lative prospects and the party 
prospects of the opening session. 
It remains to say a few words 
to those Conservative critics of 
the Government who complain 
of their want of vigour, and the 
halting measures of domestic 
legislation to which alone they 
seem equal. Such charges as 
these, when they proceed from 
the Opposition, are part of the 
game, and, whether true or 
false, are almost equally legiti- 
mate. But when they proceed 
from the Ministerial ranks some 
notice must be taken of them, 
because, if they are only the 
result of that fickleness which 
is tired of hearing Aristides 
called just, they may still do 
some harm, and aggravate the 
alleged evil against which they 
are directed. Murmurs of this 
kind are, we are aware, what 
every Government in turn has 
to expect. There will always 
be men on both sides of the 
House who like to air their in- 
dependence at the expense of 
their leaders, and think it 
vastly fine when anything goes 
wrong to cry out “butter 
fingers,” though they may 
know no more of the matter 
than Jingle knew about cricket. 
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To cavillers of this description 
we have nothing to say. But 
should there be any Conserv- 
atives or Unionists who 
honestly believe that Govern- 
ment have not done all that 
might have been expected from 
them, though too loyal to give 
utterance to the thought; or 
any who think that their mis- 
management of the war has 
been so marked as to warrant 
some serious expression of dis- 
approval,—we would ask them 
to reflect on one or two con- 
siderations which we venture 
to submit to them. 

It is very unlikely, in the 
first place, that any change 
of Government which is pos- 
sible at the present time should 
be favourable to carefully 
‘considered, well-digested legis- 
lation. Suppose the two sec- 
tions of the Liberal party to 
combine for the moment when 
they saw the Treasury in view ; 
they would either fly asunder 
at the first strain as soon as 
their object was attained, or 
they would sit side by side in 
sullen discontent, a prey to 
suppressed jealousies and un- 
satisfied cravings, which would 
be far more injurious to the 
cause of domestic progress 
than any lack of energy in the 
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present Government. But we 
would base our appeal on 
higher grounds than this. 
Constitutions and empires do 
not live by legislation alone, but 
by the influence of great insti- 
tutions, and the national char- 
acter which is formed by them. 
If all that the Liberals say of 
Conservative - administratiox., 
and twice as much as all that, 
were strictly true, the title of 
a Conservative Government 
to the confidence of Conserva- 
tives would still be untouched. 
Conservatives may become more 
Liberal, and Liberals more Radi- 
cal, but they will be Liberals 
and Conservatives still. Both 
may have descended from a 
higher level, but the distance 
between them is thesame. No 
matter of detail should be 
allowed to obscure this leading 
truth. We know for certain 
that if the Liberal party re- 
turned to power to-morrow we 
should only see a repetition of 
what took place when they 
were last in office; and the 
time that ought to be devoted 
to measures of social improve- 
ment wasted in fruitless attacks 
on those great interests which, 
as Mr Balfour well said, it is 
the Conservative mission to 
protect. 
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TWO YEARS AFTER. 


BY “LINESMAN.” 


HIGH noon behind the tama- 
risks, or what in Natal takes 
their place, the feathery aro- 
matic mimosas, all a-tremble 
even in this still heat with their 
own delicate lightness. High 
noon behind the mimosas, then ; 
and behind the cactus, stiff and 
strong and broad-pointed as the 
shovel-heads of Dervish spears, 
and the red boulders, glowing 
in the heat like lumps of dirty 
copper,. with little pied lizards 
frizzling motionless upon them, 
luxuriating in the hot, oven-like 
breath which rises from their 
ruddy surface. High noon, too, 
behind other things,— behind 
a frowning, battered wall of 
stones, with multitudinous and 
inexplicable little pits dotted 
along the ground in front of it, 
as if the grassy mountain had 
been struck with smallpox, and 
broken out into spots of mad- 
der brown; and behind white 
marble crosses standing sentry 
in wire enclosures over long, low 
mounds. Where all the rest is 
strange, a grave is yet a fam- 
iliar friend, lonely in the lone- 
liness, yet in some way a com- 
panion, speaking of life although 
it holds but death. And a 
British grave more than all,— 
the plain white cross, with the 
plain block-printed John Smith 
thereon,—in what corner of the 
earth is it not to be found, 
covering the bones of sentin- 
els and pioneers who watched 
and hewed on the extremest 
verge of human humanity, push- 
ing life forward, holding back 


death, and pointing little bull’s- 
eyes of light into the gloom, as 
ubiquitous and irresistible as 
life and death, darkness and 
light themselves. And there 
are many here, with the noon 
behind them, the crosses stand- 
ing like symbols of snow against 
the turquoise sky, the low brown 
mounds nestling against their 
feet, indistinct in the heat-haze 
quivering above the ground, as 
if processions of half - visible 
ghosts and souls had flung 
themselves prone at the feet of 
God’s heraldic sign to them, 
embracing the earthy beds be- 
neath which their poor earthy 
companions were crumbling, 
sleeping silently for ever. And 
there are other graves, long 
parapets with but few names 
and fewer crosses upon them, 
starting perhaps from under a 
shady tree, and ending far out 
in the blazing sunshine, piteous 
trenches of dead men, who died 
and were buried where they had 
stoutly struck at death until 
that experienced old fighter got 
in his resistless, irrevocable 
counter. Graves, British and 
Boer, anywhere, everywhere, in 
every cranny of the mountam, 
beneath every tree, behind every 
great hot boulder, universal 
death all crystallised into one 
great death upon the summit, 
where stands a noble obelisk 
with closely printed plinth. 
How dreadful is this place! 
But it is holy ground where- 
on we stand,—it is Pieters 
Hill. 
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Half the old world’s mem- 
ories cluster around hills,—sad 
ones for the most part, seeing 
that memory was created of 
nine parts sadness to one of 
joy; and glorious ones never- 
theless, for sadness banishes 
glory no more than the dull 
earth kills the flowers. Did 
not God Himself sit upon the 
mountain as clear as the very 
body of heaven, descending 
thither in a cloud, with the 
paved work of a sapphire stone 
beneath His feet? There was 
tlory indeed, and sadness too, 
for the stiff-necked people gaz- 
ing upon it, and drawing but 
wrath from out that ineffable 
beauty, with the trumpery 
gewgaw they proposed in its 
place. Poor old Israelites! they 
were not the last of earthly races 
to prefer a God whom they could 
express and consider in earthly 
terms. Such glory saddened 
and discouraged them, as men 
are saddened now (who is 
not ?) when they see the trans- 
lucent splendour of God de- 
scending in the dawn upon a 
mountain-top in a cloud, as 
before, with gemmy pavements 
of unbearable splendour be- 
neath. It is all too much for 
man, and he turns to the plain 
yellow gold, half ashamed, 
wholly relieved, seeing his way 
far better through the mono- 
chrome than he did through the 
resplendent bewildering med- 
ley. And then whole ranges 
of storied hills traverse the 
map of History, until God sate 
again upon a mountain of 
dlive-gardens, with splendour 
of another sort, ascending in 
mean clothes, perhaps climbing 
Painfully with a stick, and 

neath His feet no sapphires, 


but the plain green grass and 
a dozen untidy world-reformers, 
gaping and sucking in the im- 
mutable and _ indestructible 
glory of the principles of 
things, and enough sadness to 
have made the whole world 
weep ever since. And after 
that other ranges, with some 
lofty peaks, though nothing so 
near heaven as Sinai and 
Olivet, each with its glory 
atop and its melancholy hover- 
ing about its slopes. Nearly 
everything that has ever con- 
vulsed or moved the world has 
done it from a hill-top—preach- 
ings, great wounds of cruelties, 
streams of the healing oil of 
reformation, mighty meetings 
and secret conspiracies, and 
battles, chiefly battles, for the 
god of war, too, sits upon the 
mountain, and the glowing 
pavement beneath his feet does 
not fade utterly at his de- 
parture, but cools into strange 
brown mounds, and lily-white 
crosses such as those dreaming 
with the noon behind them 
to-day. And so we come down 
to this little hill of Pieters. 
Three years ago it was noth- 
ing, only a protuberance on 
’s farm, and a shady 
resort for his cattle, much con- 
demned by the lazy Kaffir 
herdsman for its steepness, al- 
beit convenient for sport, with 
dusky, odoriferous amaryllis, 
with bosom of quivering bronze 
flecked by the sunshine under 
the mimosas. Two years ago 
it was a blazing, thundering 
hell, the wrath of millions of 
devils screeching up and down 
its terraces, and roaring ter- 
ribly upon its blasted summit ; 
the mimosas smoked and 
crackled, the red boulders split 
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asunder, the deep kloofs howled 
miserably to one another. That 
was two years ago. To-day 
Pieters Hill is what it is,—a 
memory, with Memory basking 
in the noonday upon its great 
bulk, like the little pied lizards 
on the stones, blinking drowsily 
in the sunshine, but with un- 
saurian tears in her eyes, and 
with soundless trumpet - calls 
of glory pealing in her ears. 
What a fight it was! What 
a splendid, foolish, devastating 
tempest, unchained by a man, 
and sent whirling around this 
hill and the other men upon it. 
Not long ago, nearly two years 
after, news came of the fate of 
this storm-wielder, and memory 
laughs at the bathos of it, 
though the laugh is that of a 
comic mask with an actor in 
agony behind it. What! has 


he who rove this very mountain 


into silence, with set face and 
mouth as motionless as the hill 
he doomed—has he, could he 
open that mouth to babble him- 
self into silence? Ay, he has 
done it, and millions of mouths 
wont to babble interminably, the 
mouths of the great didactic 
British public, gape in silence 
themselves at the pity and the 
pitiable justice of it. Oh that 
he could have refrained and 
kept silence, so that you and I 
and memory could have remem- 
bered no sound of him but the 
tremendous sound which shat- 
tered this Pieters Hill two years 
ago! Even now it drowns the 
babbling, and you and I and 
memory must see to it that the 
bull - hearted man must live 
longer by his splendid bellow- 
ing than by the calf-like bleat- 
ing to the sound of which fate 
extinguished him. [For it still 
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rings in the ears of a tottering, 


starving division of British 


troops, and of a sweating, 
cheering army of the same, and 
more clearly still in the dizzy, 
deafened ears of a mob of gal- 
loping foreign horsemen, flying 
from it, pale and trembling, 
though naturally bronzed, and 
with nerves and muscles of 
iron. 

What a fight it was! Down 
there by the Tugela, glittering 
in its deep gorge like a strip of 
silver braid running through 
dark green velvet, lay line upon 
line of infantry, behind line 
upon line of ridiculous little 
walls of ruddy stone. They 
are there yet, empty of every- 
thing but memory, looking 
like rusty gridirons along the 
steep hillside. Over there, in 
the green thickets between 
Hlangwani and Monte Cristo, 
and behind the rusty little 
kopjes of Colenso, lurked the 
guns, seventy-four of them, the 
armament of Nelson’s men-o- 
war, lined up in one mighty 
broadside, peeping hungrily up 
under their eyebrows between 
the trees and through the 
stone embrasures, as Nelson's 
old barkers peeped from the 
portholes, at the very spot upon 
which we are standing. Across 
to the right, over the deep bed 
of the Langewachte Spruit, 
lay more infantry, all jumbled 
up with themselves and _ the 
Dutchmen amongst the indefin- 
ite waves of the Onderbrook 
Kopjes, a regular lucky-bag of 
fighting men, with pointed 
rifles and keen eyes squinting 
along them behind every stone, 
every tree stump, and in every 
shadow, all day, all night, and 
in all directions. From where 
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we are standing, the musketry 
from this low-lying turmoil 
of kopjes must have sounded 
like the clicking of a busy type- 
writer, incessant, far away, 
meaningless. Boers there then, 
and all up the Langewachte 
as far as the twin Breasts of 
Sheba behind our right shoul- 
der, and many far across to 
the right on the great sweep- 
ing flank of Grobelaars Kloof, 
all these the fringe or tassels 
to the main body upon this very 
spot, mobile and in incessant 
motion, indefinite and “un- 
pinnable” as is the way of 
fringes, hanging on to and danc- 
ing around the main fabric, 
giving warning as a cat’s whisk- 
ers do, and warding off the 
body-punches like the guard of 
a boxer. Metaphor, however 
mixed, is vain to describe the 
clouds of moving Boers who 
surround the foot of a position 
upon which other Boers have 
determined to stand fast, and 
tactics must be good to pene- 
trate them without heavy loss, 
which we have rarely done. 

All the-way back from Col- 
enso and Monte Cristo we had 
chased the flying scud, up the 
railway, in and out amongst 
the tortuous dongas and woody 
kloofs, up the little kopjes, down 
the other side and round the 
corners, sometimes one side, 
sometimes another, often be- 
hind, never long in the same 
Place, never in the same place 
twice, but laying ever a length- 
ening trail of British dead over 
the course, a dreadful paper- 
chase to tell those behind which 
way the leading men had gone. 
Until now, on the 22nd of Feb- 
Tuary, two years ago, it really 
Seemed as if the scud had all 
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been forced back against the 
mountain, and that the moment 
had arrived when it must either 
be burst into shreds or over- 
whelm the lines of tired yellow 
mannikins crouching around it. 
So the broadside opened upon 
the banked up Dutchmen, gun 
by gun, howitzer by howitzer, 
slowly, relentlessly, from that 
tropical plateau across the 
river, each piece methodically 
finding and noting the range 
and grunting in its own infer- 
nal satisfaction. Now on a 
woody knob, now in a sleepy 
hollow, now on the very nip- 
ples of Sheba’s lance - like 
breasts the shells would burst, 
with fearful pauses as_ the 
gunners spied for their handi- 
work through their telescopes, 
and carefully entered the re- 
sults in their range-books, pass- 
ing them from gun to gun to 
save trouble and ammunition. 
And on no part of the position 
was more of this appalling 
labour expended than on that 
upon which we stand, just in 
front of the main trench, run- 
ning like a great rough scar 
across the rounded backbone of 
the hill. There was to be no 
guess-work here, every British 
gun must know all about it for 
itself; and all day the heavy 
throbbing from the thickets 
sounded in its face, and the 
big shells came sailing inquir- 
ingly over the Tugela, — the 
shrapnel spouting showers of 
lead from high in air as if from 
a “rose,” the awful slamming 
of the lyddite, swift and terrible 
from the long naval guns, with 
nerve-destroying slowness from 
the cocked-up howitzers,—one 
by one they came; nearer and 
nearer up the hillside came the 
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crash and the unholy sulphur- 
ous pother, smothering other 
and unseen trenches on their 
way, until by evening not a 
gun but could dash its fist into 
the very face of the strong 
trench behind which the Boer 
main body lay in waiting, peer- 
ing down the slope between the 
explosions for something they 
feared more than the whistling 
fragments of Woolwich steel— 
the yellow form of the slow, 
silent British soldier, with 
whose strong arm and stronger 
heart they knew the ultimate 
issue rested. 

Next day he came; running 
up from the Tugela gorge 
silently and straight, hundreds 
of him, right into the open 
below this trench and the others 
beneath it. Down there, just 


where the slope dips to a 
precipice in a line of scrubby 
thorn-bush, you may imagine 


how he looked from here, and 
how the Dutchman must have 
gasped at his folly. Up and up 
he came: the lower sangars 
blasted him off the face of the 
earth; but his friends rushed 
them with tremendous loss, and 
swept on upwards towards this 
frowning wall. The broadside 
howled and roared over them, 
and the wall grew troubled and 
shaky, falling in and falling out, 
dimly seen amid the curtain of 
smoke and flame whirling about 
the leaping stones. But steady 
eyes were glaring where they 
could through the dun clouds 
and the sheets of fire, and 
steady fingers were pulling 
trigger rapidly and incessantly. 
The crackle came unbroken and 
clearly heard from the very 
midst of the uproar thundering 
up at the trench, as if the great 
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shells were bursting into a 
million rattling fragments, and 
down the slope the yellow 
figures were tumbling fast, one 
under that tree, three in front 
of that stone, a dozen on that 
naked flat, until there were no 
more to shoot,—the attack had 
been wiped out! The broadside 
roared in anger and anguish, 
but the steady eyes, after a 
steady look for more yellow 
figures, turned steadily away, 
and their owners leant the 
smoking rifles against the wall, 
and sat down to wait. Think 
how you would flinch if I were 
to hurl a stone with a sudden 
shout at you as you stand there 
dreaming, multiply the stone 
and the shout by twenty million, 
add fire and smoke and filthy 
ochreous vapours, and imagine 
the ground quaking and the air 
full of whirlwinds,—even then 
you will not picture to yourself 
the terror of that artillery 
assault, and the stupendous 
gallantry and calm of the 
dingy farmers who stood up 
straight and shot true from 
the very midst of it, 

And what of the tumbling 
yellow figures below. We 
stumbled and panted during 
the climb, though we lounged 
and loitered and stopped to 
admire the view often enough, 
carrying nothing but useful 
sticks, and full of contentment 
and breakfast. Consider how 
it must have been for men 
heavily accoutred, driven at 
full speed by their own im- 
petuous heroism against 4 
stinging drift of bullets, as the 
mail-train sweeps through 4 
hailstorm, with failing breath 
and terribly failing numbers, 
blinded with sweat and smoke 
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and the sun’s red glare on 
the mountain-side, short of 
sleep and short of food. Dream 
as you will, sitting there with 
your back comfortably against 
a stone, you can never think 
how they fell into the long 
dream of death, headforemost, 
sideways, with waving arms, 
and the splendid Irish shout in 
their mouths suddenly choked 
with blood, whilst the rifles 
spun in the air and fell clattering 
and dented across the stones, as 
if they too were struck dead. 
No good! no good! Once 
more the forefront of a British 
battle is a heap of Irish dead— 
more power to their gallant 
souls, wherever they have flown! 
St Patrick surely ran out to 
welcome them from the gates 
of heaven, and proudly led his 
battalion of glorious ghosts 
marching through the street of 
gold. Not the first that street 
had seen, nor the last, unless 
Britain has fought her last 
battle. How little the New 
Zealander poking amongst the 
ruins of London will learn of 
Ireland from the memorials he 
will find of her amongst the 
stones of St Stephen’s. The 
echo of a single Irish yell from 
Pieters Hill would tell him 
more of the fiery worth and 
genius of her people than all 
the frenzied closely printed 
shoutings he will find stacked 
in the mouldering cellars. The 
Irish Party! It is, and has 
always been, the soldiers from 
Galway and Inniskilling who 
have stormed their way into 
the hearts of all who love 
devotion and pluck, and done 
more for Ireland than all the 
untidy windbags who ever 
spluttered ! 
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The attack had failed, and 
the dead and wounded lay 
roasting and festering in little 
filthy clumps between here and 
the edge of the gorge a quarter 
of a mile below. No doubt the 
Boers peeping over the edge of 
their wall were sorry when they 
saw an arm or a leg slowly 
wagging from behind a stone, 
or a pair of shoulders with a 
sunken head between them 
heaving and labouring as the 
stricken owner died or tried to 
raise himself to look round for 
a chance of life or a helmet to 
cover his bursting head. Just 
at your feet is a fragment of 
lint and gauze, the relics of a 
“ field-dressing,” unwound and 
torn to fit the wound of some 
soldier in agony, Poor soldier! 
let us devoutly pray that he 
lived, and is even now rejoicing 
on his way a whole and happy 
man: his unknown pain and 
misery of two years ago are 
brought very close, closer than 
that of the others, by this dirty 
rag. No doubt the Boers were 
sorry, being humane men, and 
differentiating between the lives 
of men and bullocks in a manner 
very absurd and unenlightened 
to us professionals. But war is 
war, and if ever men meant war 
this trenchful of dingy farmers 
did. So, without ever having 
read a syllable of any chapter 
on “Counter -attack,” they 
straightway proceeded to ex- 
emplify its precepts in a way 
which would have made dried 
up old German Clausewitz roar 
with artistic joy, — sneaking 
from every recess in the hillside, 
pouring through the shallow 
kloofs, flopping down behind 
the boulders, all shooting in- 
cessantly, all invisible, and 
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working around the flanks and 
rear of the breathless remnants 
hanging on to the lower san- 
gars, an advancing, envelop- 
ing thunderstorm of musketry. 
Ruddy chips and powder fiy 
from the paltry little breast- 
works down the slope, some of 
the brown stones turn bluish- 
grey with a coating of splashed 
lead, and for a time there is 
nothing behind them but silence 
and rows of exhausted men 
pressed flat against the ground. 
Then a British rifle speaks in 
reply, then another, then a 
thousand, fierce faces and broad 
shoulders arise like magic,— 
nothing like shooting to banish 
the fear of being shot! The 
crawling Boers pull up and 
cower, and the thunderstorm 
grows fitful, — nothing like 
being shot at to make shoot- 
ing shaky and uncertain. If 
the stag took a Lee-Metford 
with him down to his rill at 
eve, he might drink his fill de- 
spite the trim lessee glowering 
down upon him with a hun- 
dred-guinea Holland & Holland 
nestling to his Harris - tweed 
shoulder ! 

And so the thunderstorm 
died away, as thunderstorms do 
in the evening, with little 
growls and rumbles in the 
distance, leaving everybody 
listening and talking in low 
voices, oppressed by the reced- 
ing booming and by the silence 
which remains behind. A burst 
of firing here, single shots from 
unseen holes and hollows, which 
made heads which had not 
moved at the millions of shots 
echoing around them all day 
turn in that direction, so lonely 
were they in the evening air; 
the melancholy song of a be- 
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lated shell, dreeing its weird 
up in the pale-green sky, and 
its far-off thudding fall, the fall 
of a stone, the rustle of the 
river rapids below,—what un- 
forgettable music all this to the 
thousands swallowed up in the 
dark billows of the land, lying 
and listening, trying not to hear 
the faint calls from the darken- 
ing hillside above. Night fell 
terribly for the poor wounded 
out there: one had better not 
think of it; yet even after two 
years, in this cheerful sunny 
noonday, the whole hill is 
shrouded in a scented gloom, 
from whose depths tired, miser- 
able voices call awfully and in- 
cessantly, “Help ! Help ! O-o-h! 
Stretcher-Bearer-r-r!” through- 
out the night, throughout the 
years, for ever, unless memory 
will become as deaf as the ears 
through which such unutterable 
sadness wailed into her. 

All night, and all next day, 
and all the night after, they 
lay there. I have talked to an 
officer who lay with them, 
an ordinary, gallant English 
gentleman who lay in Hell 
for forty hours with thirteen 
wounds on his body, and fifty 
dying men around him. What 
he saw Wiertz himself would 
hesitate to put upon canvas; 
what he said no British writer 
can tell to British people. He 
used to peep over his stone and 
watch them dying, expecting 
death every second himself. 
Prone forms, which twisted 
restlessly at the first peep, 
would be immobile, their last 
contortion stiffened to dirty 
marble, when he peeped again. 
It seemed terribly private, that 
stony slaughter - ground, de- 
serted by friends and unvisited 
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by foes, a little unhappy world 
of its own, its inhabitants 
quietly dying and_ silently 
living behind the rocks, with 
no word for each other, for no 
one knew whether the pair of 
legs or the top of the helmet 
he could see around the corner 
did not belong to a corpse; and 
in any case, when hope is dead 
speech dies also, all but the 
rumble-dumble of delirium, 
which occasionally murmured 
from some invisible corner when 
the sun blazed out next day, 
stopping and recommencing like 
the sound of a distant threshing- 
machine on a dreamy summer’s 
day in old England. All of 
which would not be worth 
telling were it not true, terribly 
true, and but a tenth part of 
the terrible truth. Man’s agony 
should be known, or at least 
guessed at, by a world whose 


eyes have been filling too long 
with unreal tears over every 
“foppish lamentation” piping 
from the circulating libraries 
and the committee rooms of 


cranks, Here was something 
real, my masters. Ye are singu- 
larly silent about it, considering 
how loudly minor woes can 
make you cackle—the quality 
of cocoa supplied to your cap- 
tured enemies, for instance, or 
the lack of soap and sanitation 
for their families, who desire a 
wash but seldom, and drains 
never, 

Two days after, during the 
armistice described elsewhere, 
the ground was cleared of the 
dead and wounded, as one 
washes a dirty plate for the 
next course, and sundry cun- 
ning preparations were made 
for dishing it up. Troops were 
drawn from the inconclusive 
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left and sent to thicken the 
crowds clustering in the Tugela 
gorge below our hill) Guns 
followed suit, crawling one 
after the other over the pon- 
toons, climbing the steep roads 
over the shoulder of Hlang- 
wani, and disappearing silently 
into the woods between it and 
Monte Cristo. The broadside 
was contracting from seven 
miles to four—pulling itself 
together, as it were, for one 
terrific final punch at the big 
trench on this hill-top, the 
“mark” of the Boer position. 
Then a path, well known for 
fifty years to Kaffirs and cattle- 
runners, was miraculously “ dis- 
covered” by the Intelligence, 
and very soon swarms of soldiers 
were digging on either bank of 
the river, preparing approaches 
for the pontoon, which by the 
night of the 28th was in posi- 
tion right behind the sangars of 
the Irishmen. All the time the 
firing in front was as incessant 
as the stir and labour behind. 
The history of war has few 
situations more intense and 
perilous to show than that in 
which the advanced lines of 
Boer and British riflemen found 
themselves during these four 
days of indecision. Thousands 
of keen-eyed men were lying 
flat within a few hundred yards 
of each other along the stony 
shelves and ridges, peering, 
ducking, shooting all day and 
all night. And such shooting! 
A rifle that will kill at 3000 
yards is a curious weapon at 
300. Words cannot describe 
its instantaneousness and force, 
or how the bullets rushed across 
the trifling space with so many 
thousand yards of energy to 
spare, smiting the stones like 
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millions of hammers, splitting 
the smaller ones into bluish 
chips, splashing the larger with 
hot films of shining lead. The 
air was one tremendous crack 
of rifles—no one could say 
whether of Mauser or Lee- 
Metford, so close were the 
volleying lines of friend and 
foe. No one could look over 
his sangar; even the wagging 
in the wind of a little tuft of 
grass upon a sod placed as 
head-cover here and there on 
the low walls drew a hundred 
whistling bullets towards it, 
until the rectangle of turf dis- 
appeared, blown to sand in a 
succession of dusty puffs which 
filled the eyes of the soldier 
lying under it. 

Some men bored tiny loop- 
holes in their walls, just big 
enough to admit a rifle-barrel 
and the glance of one eye along 
it. Even these were detected, 
and flakes of hot lead came 
spinning through them from 
bullets splintering against the 
stones outside, stinging the 
watchful face behind it. Some- 
times a bullet fluked its way 
through entire, and then the 
drawn face suddenly flushed 
and paled beneath its covering 
of dirt and sweat, and sank 
quietly forward,—so quietly 
sometimes, that the man’s officer 
lying a few feet away would 
wonder why Private Jones had 
stopped firing, and would pass 
a cheery word along to the dead 
ears to “ Keep at it, my boy!” 
And Private Jones would be 
carefully pulled out backwards 
and borne secretly down the 
hill, with a tiny hole between 
his eyes and a huge hideous 
one under his drenched helmet 
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at the back, and Private Brown 
would take his late loophole and 
his chances, with a preliminary 
long screwed-up stare through 
the little funnel, to try and dis- 
cover its discoverer. And the 
same thing was happening 
amongst the Boers. Their 
schanzes were sheets of lead- 
film too, and Stoffel’s bearded 
face would fall forward against 
the wall, to be replaced by 
Jan’s anxious one, with the 
keen animal eyes squinting 
along the Mauser as often as 
poor Jones’s and Brown’s three 
hundred yards away. Three 
hundred yards! Neither knew 
that three hundred years 
separated the faces squab and 
bearded and those clear-cut 
and shaven! Progress and 
stick-fast must keep far apart 
if trouble is to be avoided: 
there is bound to be murder 
when they are rammed at each 
other like this. But it was 
inevitable: the world, big as 
it is, is not big enough for 
both, though one may be 
pardoned for secretly likening 
the slaughter on these far-away 
kopjes to the collision between 
two sturdy ships upon the wide 
ocean, where with room, ap- 
parently, for a million such 
atoms, the two of them must 
needs steer carefully through 
the immensity straight at each 
other, to rend and batter in the 
trough until one disappears with 
a loud cry from many voices. 
Many and various were the 
incidents on either side of that 
three hundred yards of space, 
if space it could be called, in 
which the air was thicker with 
bullets than the ground with 
stones. I have only room for 
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one, which may suggest much 
to the reader. During the 
armistice of the 25th, an old 
white- bearded burgher, ridic- 
ulously attired in _ black 
trousers and a low evening 
waistcoat, was observed by two 
officers to be secretly and dis- 
honourably (considering the 
terms of truce) erecting a little 
shelter for himself away to the 
right front, from which he 
would be able to more or less 
enfilade one of our sangars. 
His mode of work was amusing 
and typically Dutch! How 
bland and absent-minded was 
his demeanour as he quietly 
loosened a big stone with his 
foot, and edged it towards the 
siteselected! How pathetically 
weary his sinking to the 
ground beside it, how pitiably 
senile the manner in which he 
rolled it about, until it stood 
like a child’s castle on the 


beach at Hastings, upon the 
top of another stone made 


ready to receive it! Poor old 
fellow! his nerves were shat- 
tered ; would no one take him 
away and cherish him? No one 
of all those heartless thousands, 
and the old gaffer worked on 
at his doddering task, until his 
old face beamed foolishly at 
quite a respectable little wall 
of stones, erected in exactly the 
right position, with a loophole 
pointing from it exactly in the 
right direction. Then the aged 
builder, tired of his play, moved 
away, and was lost in the crowd 
of mooning, moody, fighting 
men, who were stretching their 
limbs in the blessed peace of 
that day of rest from killing 
and being killed. The two 
officers looked at each other 
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and laughed. “ Balbus murum 
edificavit” murmured one. 
“ Hodie !” prophesied the other 
grimly, with singular aptness, 
seeing that it was nearly all of 
his Harrow Latin that had 
stuck in his mind! Then the 
two retired to their own shelter, 
to which they built on a little 
flank - piece, with a loophole 
which looked on the old man’s 
loophole. Then with an empty 
rifle a little aiming practice at 
the small orifice in front of 
them, through which four square 
inches of blue sky were plainly 
seen, like a turquoise in a set- 
ting of reddish stone, a little 
subdued argument as to dis- 
tance, a few adjustments of the 
stiff sliding-sight, and the two 
good - looking English faces 
looked at each other with a 
twinkle in the honest English 
eyes, and a smile under the 
trim moustaches. “Jam satis” 
murmured the better Latinist ; 
“ Hodie” reaffirmed the worse ; 
and both subsided satisfied into 
an hour’s sleep, the first for 
ninety hours of perilous, ageing 
wakefulness. What a terrible 
habit is that of moralising on 
the battlefield! But who could 
help it who watched unobserved 
that sporting confabulation 
under the stone shelter, the 
two refined faces, the broad 
active shoulders, the unmis- 
takable air of English gentle- 
men which hung over that pair 
of plotting killers, as keen and 
interested as if they were ar- 
ranging the lie of a grouse- 
butt, though for ninety hours 
they had lived in the midst of 
death, with “the betting” at 
ruinous “odds on” for them 
both. There is much to reform 
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in our officers, no doubt; but 
we must be careful about it: 
many a good, honest dog has 
been spoilt by having to add 
tricks to his natural accom- 
plishments. 

Sure enough, next day at 
dawn no turquoise was to be 
seen through the square hole 
across the flat hilltop, only a 
patch of white—the old man’s 
beard—with a little blue dot 
in the middle of it—the old 
man’s rifle-muzzle! And then 
the venerable marksman _be- 
gan to shoot, steadily, deadlily, 
only once in three minutes or 
so, but every shot a work of 
art, flicking hot lead-shavings 
through the soldiers’ loopholes 
in front of him, taking them 
one by one as far as he could 
see them down the ragged line 
of shelters. Not a man of the 
British firing-line but had to 
wince in turn at the smack 
of his bullet within an inch 
of his face, though only the 
two officers knew whence the 
one regularly recurring little 
peril of all the thousands spit- 
ting and spluttering on the 
stones was coming. As they 
watched the jump of that blue 
dot against the snowy patch, 
the crack of the old Boer’s rifle 
which accompanied it sounded 
plainly to them above the roar 
of musketry echoing around. 
And one of them, lying flat, 
with a pile of cartridges beside 
him, gave shot for shot, whilst 
the other “marked” for him 
with a pair of field-glasses 
through a tiny crack in the 
wall close by. It was not 
long before the Dutchman 
became aware that he was 
spotted, and he stopped shoot- 
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ing for a time, squinting care- 
fully, only the corner of one 
eye exposed, to see in what 
corner of the brown confusion 
of stones his stalkers lurked. 
Then the white patch and blue 
dot filled the hole again, only 
for an instant now. A bullet 
smote viciously against the 
lower stone of the British 
officer’s loophole across the flat, 
and the hole was empty again, 
with the cobalt sky visible 
through it. Then another 
apparition, and another bullet. 
“He’s spotted you,” muttered 
he with the field-glasses; “be 
careful!” The other replied 
with an exclamation as a bullet, 
ragged and torn by the impact, 
snarled along the left-hand 
stone of the loophole, and 
whined past his head down 
the slope behind. So the tac- 
tics of Boer and Briton became 
the same, hasty snaps through 
the loopholes, dropping fiat to 
the ground again immediately 
trigger was pressed, whilst the 
little bullets rapped out their 
vicious answers to each other 
with smacking, metallic blows 
on the protecting stones. All 
the morning the duel went on: 
so intent were the duellists 
that the tremendous combat 
roared and sang around them 
unheard and unnoticed. It 
was as if that British youth 
and the old Boer sharpshooter 
faced each other in a deserted 
world, until suddenly the end 
came. After a shot, and the 
ensuing flop down by the officer, 
there was a pause, no answer- 
ing shot whistling from the 
little sangar opposite. The 
“marker” stared earnestly 
through his glasses, with 
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screwed-up eyes, and one end of 
his moustache drawn tightly 
into his mouth. Still no bullet, 
though hundreds were wailing 
and ringing overhead and 
along the shelters, the ordinary 
line-of-battle bullets, coming 
from and striking anywhere. 
“You’ve got him!” said the 
marker, in a grave quiet voice, 
and put the glasses on the 
ground beside his prone com- 
rade, rubbing his tired eyes, 
and yawning. The other took 
them and levelled them through 
the loophole. The little orifice 
opposite was filled with white 
now, as if a patch of paper 
had been pasted over it: it was 
the old man’s face! And in 
the middle of the white the 
glasses showed a ruddy blotch, 
like an over-ripe nectarine 
flung against a wall: it was 
the old man’s mouth shattered 
by the last bullet. He had 
fallen forward at the blow, and 
his face lay pressed against the 
loophole, as if it were staring 
through it. For a moment 
longer it showed, white as 
parchment, then slid slowly 
sideways out of sight, letting 
in the turquoise sky as it dis- 
appeared. The incident was 
closed, and a series of Boer 
shells dropping sulphurously 
amongst the shelters, sending 
the loose stones spinning and 
whirring amongst their groan- 
ing fragments, and a storm of 
bullets lashing and powdering 
the maze of little walls, soon 
drove it from the minds of the 
two officers, who for the next 
half-hour were yelling encourag- 
ingly to their invisible men (to 
move was impossible), bidding 
them “sit tight” and shoot like 


the devil back at the Dutch re- 
inforcements, who were shoot- 
ing like five hundred devils 
at them. 

The dawn of next day, Ma- 
juba Day, “came up like 
thunder,” and with peal after 
peal of thunder “outer China 
’crost the Bay,” out of the bil- 
lowing tangle of scrub between 
Monte Cristo and Hlangwani 
across the river. The long 
broadside was “letting itself 
go” like an angry woman ; one 
were happier dead than alive 
upon this hill; even untouched 
one would have been unable to 
stand where we are standing 
now, so fiercely was the breath 
of the great shells blasting 
across it in hot, staggering 
gusts, the dry trees bending 
and cracking before it, the 
hundreds of dirty squares of 
cartridge-paper which strewed 
untidily the front of the big 
trench behind us twirling and 
soaring up in the ceaseless 
whirlwinds which arose sud- 
denly in the still air as the 
projectiles tore by. Even un- 
touched, one would have felt 
one’s body rending to pieces as 
one looked where a shell burst 
in the midst of a trench, and 
heard the filthy squelchandsharp 
cries above the roar, and saw 
the awful faces through the 
red glare and curtain of powd- 
ered stones, and the fragments 
which remained behind—bloody 
hunks of meat left to lie in the 
roasting sun, with a few rags 
attached, all that was left of 
half a dozen strong fighting- 
men. The Boers suffered ter- 
ribly up in this trench ; the sea 
which they had hoped to reach 
—England’s sea—had come up 
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to them instead. “You want 
me?” it roared; “well, take 
my weapons first!” And the 
long guns swung on their 
swivels, and cocked their snouts, 
and smothered this unhappy 
hill as their great mother 
smothers breakwaters and out- 
lying rocks on her days of anger. 
And the jolly sailors spat and 
swore and sweated around 
them: all one to them whether 
the gunnery lieutenant’s tele- 
scope was levelled across rolling 
ground or water, so long as it 
looked towards the enemy ; and, 
after all, a rocky mountain is 
easier to hit than a dancing 
ship. And very few shells went 
astray. This thick wall, less 
cunningly placed than usual, 
looked to the naval gunners 
like a low black superstructure 
running across the mighty 
fabric beneath it. They smote 
it, they battered it; they flung 


it high in air, and crushed it to 
the ground. They played tricks 


with it, inviting ‘the little 
shrapnel guns to join the sport ; 
for after a salvo of lyddite on a 
particular spot, the latter would 
burst a hurricane of shrapnel 
over the same spot at exactly 
the right interval in which to 
dash to the ground any Dutch- 
men creeping to the rear un- 
nerved by the first cataclysm. 
It was splendid sport, and what 
manner of death to the frogs 
only those who looked into this 
trench after its capture can say, 
and then only if they know a 
little of the technicalities of the 
butcher’s shop. 

Somewhere near mid - day 
Barton’s fusiliers ran along the 
deep Tugela gorge towards the 
“Eagle’s Nest,” a lofty monu- 
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ment of rock put up by God to 
commemorate the birth of His 
lovely handiwork all around, 
and, turning to their left, 
swarmed up over the cliff and 
across the grassy slopes above 
it on to Pieters Hill itself,—a 
bare conical eminence some- 
what wide of the main_position, 
and to its right. A heavy fire 
met them as they clambered 
over the crest of the cliff, 
coming chiefly from a donga 
which flanked them like a huge 
trench still farther to their 
right. And for a time they 
were stopped, as British soldiers 
usually are stopped, after a 
series of spasmodic forward 
rushes which died away be- 
cause all the men who made 
them had died. Behind them 
Kitchener’s North-Country bri- 
gade had streamed down the 
gorge, and like them had 
turned to the left facing the 
terrible fortified shelves of 
Terrace and Railway Hills— 
that is to say, immediately be- 
low where we stand. Over the 
cliff-crest their attack began, a 
long, shimmery, indefinite rush, 
lines and ares of men pouring 
up from the low ground from 
all sides like a vast pack of 
hounds spreading for a lost 
scent, multitudinous, never 
stopping, unstoppable. The 
big Boer trench shrieked at 
them and forgot all about the 
shells crashing into it at the 
rate of fifty a minute; and a 
sound as of a waterfall rolled 
down from it towards the 
charging soldiers,—a ceaseless 
roar of rifles and rush of bullets, 
with wild shouts between, and 
sudden appearances and disap- 
pearances of faces and figures 10 
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the smoke and dust, sometimes 
from the very midst of an ex- 
plosion of lyddite. For the 
big shells would not be for- 
gotten. Skimming but a few 
feet over the heads of the 
British fighting line, they burst 
upon the trenches and on the 
ground below them, when 
attackers were so close to 
attacked that the gush of oily 
smoke hid and blinded both, 
and both the death-yell and 
the yell of triumph and fury 
which broke out around every 
explosion were drowned by its 
own tremendous shout. What 
words can paint the sounds 
and sights of that fighting— 
the great winds which seemed 
to spring up, the deadly calms 
of certain little retired spots 
in which perhaps a couple of 
corpses grovelled like rooting 
pigs, the mighty roar of voices, 


the single piercing cries, the 
iron nails upon the stones, the 
hot dirty leather of the men’s 
equipment, the smell of hands 
and feet and warm steel, the 
smell of fresh blood and chemi- 


cals! Here on this scene of it, 
two years after, the smells 
seem somehow to come back 
more vividly than the sounds 
and sights; and could one but 
waft a breath of that strange 
perfume to the reader, one 
would need to write no more, 
for the very soul of the fight- 
ing is in it. 

_ Kitchener’s men kept stead- 
ily upward. Never did an 
attack move straighter, nor 
was there ever one with less 
apparent order in its move- 
ment. Little groups and little 
wavy lines, even little files 
and single soldiers, poured like 
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dream-figures up through the 
clamour and confusion that 
rose and fell along that ter- 
rible hillside. From all sides 
they came,—from behind trees, 
from dips in the ground, over 
the summits of low rises, along 
water-runs. Most of the men 
seemed to be without officers, 
most of the officers without 
men,—a curious concourse to 
watch, so apparently motive- 
less or spontaneous was the 
steady trot, trot towards the 
top of the leaden waterfall. 
The shells blaring over them 
and bursting a few yards in 
front seemed to be shouting 
“Faugh a ballagh!” “clear 
the way” for the strange 
stern figures silently toiling 
behind them, heads bent, eyes 
fixed for the most part on 
the ground. For it was im- 
possible to look up at the 
great Boer trench. So terrible 
a fire was crashing from it, 
that to raise one’s eyes to- 
wards it was an effort similar 
to that of gazing straight into 
a cutting winter wind or into 
the doors of a ship’s furnaces. 
It seemed safer to look down; 
and in any case there was 
not much to see—only a brown 
wall, with a few flat hats 
wobbling over it, dimly seen 
through the great spouts of 
fire and whirlwinds of tawny 
dust leaping and playing 
along it. Men appeared from 
nowhere and pressed forward 
to nowhere, seen and lost in a 
moment like figures in a fog. 
Sometimes the wounded fell 
with a crash; sometimes the 
dead sat quietly down, apeing 
life dreadfully with affected 
attitudes upon the stones ; here 
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a corpse pretending to declaim 
like an orator with head flung 
back and outstretched arm ; 
another there was a pianist 
with all his fingers contracted 
upon a boulder as if frozen in 
the midst of an arpeggio. The 
wounded usually began to un- 
dress, looking furtively from 
side to side; some moving thus 
were hit again and again, and 
they took the blows wincing, 
with patient faces, which sank 
quietly to the ground when a 
bullet came at last to end it all. 
And all the time the swarm of 
living rolled on and up until 
only a few yards separated 
them from the main Boer work. 
The broadside pulled itself to- 
gether and hurled salvo after 
salvo into it, the great wall 
danced and crumbled, vanished 
in parts, in parts grew higher, 
with suddenly born battlements 
and turrets as the boulders 
were flung in confusion along 
the parapet, grinding and split- 
ting and shaving their cold blue 
inner surface. Nota shell went 
astray, the parapet received 
them all full in its rocky face, 
doing its best for the cause, 
and no bad symbol of it in its 
ugly stubbornness. 

Oh that last five minutes’ 
bombardment! The lovers of 
sober writing must not read of 
war, for the artist has not yet 
lived who can write of hell 
with heavenly temperance; and 
if ever hell was let loose upon 
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the uncondemned, it was upon 
those farmers manning the wall 
upon the roof of Pieters Hill, 
In one great explosion they 
stood and fired, in one atmo- 
sphere of blasted air and filthy 
fumes, in one terrible green 
and brown darkness, in one 
continual earthquake. They 
seemed to go mad, as well 
they might. As the trotting 
soldiers drew near many of 
them actually leapt from be- 
hind their cover on to the top 
of the parapet itself, and were 
seen against the sky wildly 
firing from the very midst of 
the bursting shells down at 
the advancing Britons; and 
the great cheer that arose 
from all the army behind as 
they closed was not all for 
the mannikins waving helmets 
on bayonet ends, but in part 
also for those that could be 
seen falling backwards with 
uplifted arms. The last stand 
was over. Had the Boer army 
never stood again, their name 
was made: even now, two 
years after, the heart beats 
faster and the eye dilates as 
those little figures on the para- 
pet and those trotting towards 
them are conjured up. With 
the capture of the main trench 
on Pieters Hill the position 
was won, and the British 
army swept up and over it 
as if no fortress would ever 
stop it again,—and in that 
mood none ever will! 
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